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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE original plan of my father, the late Dr. Robert- 
son, with respect to the history of America, compre- 
hended not only an account of the discovery of that 
country, and Of the conquests and colonies of the 
Spaniards, but embraced also the history of the British 
and Portuguese establishments in the new world, and 
of the settlements made by the several nations of 
Europe in the West India islands. It was his intention 
not to have published any part of the work until the 
whole was completed. In the preface to his History 
of America, he has stated the reasons which induced 
him to depart from that resolution, and to publish the 
two volumes which contain an account of the discovery 
of the new world, and of the progress of the Spanish 
arms and colonies in that quarter of the globe. He 
says, “he had made some progress in the History of 
British America;” and he announces his intention to 
return to that part of his work, as soon as the ferment, 
which at that time prevailed in the British colonies in 
America, should subside, and regular government be 
reestablished. Various causes concurred in preventing 
him from fulfilling his intention. 

During the course of a tedious illness, which he 
early foresaw would have a fatal termination, Dr. Ro- 
bertson, at different times, destroyed many of his pa- 
pers. But after his death, I found that part of the 
History of British America which he had wrote many 
years before, and which is now offered to the public. 
It is written with his own hand, as all his works were ; 
it is as carefully corrected as any part of his manu- 
scripts which I have ever seen ; and he had thought it 
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worthy of being preserved, as it escaped the flames to 
which so many other papers had been committed. I 
read it with the utmost attention) hut, before I came 
to any resolution about the publication, I put the ma- 
nnacript into the hands of some of those friends whom 
my father used to consult on such occasions, as is 
would have been rashness and presumption in ms to 
have trusted to my own partial decision. It was pe- 
rused by some other persons also, in whose taste and 
judgment I have the greatest confidence: by all of 
them I was encouraged to offer it to the public, As a 
fragment curious and interesting in itself, and not in- 
ferior to any of my father's works. 

When I determined to follow that advice, it was a 
circumstance of great weight with me, that, as I never 
could think myself at liberty to destroy those papers, 
which my father had thought worthy of being pre- 
served, and as I could not know into whose hands they 
might hereafter fall, I considered it as certain that they 
would be published at some future period, when they 
might meet with an editor who, not being actuated by 
the same sacred regard for the reputation of the au- 
thor which I feel, might make alterations and additions, 
and obtrude the whole on the public as a genuine and 
authentic work. The manuscript is now published, 
such as it was left by the author; nor have I presumed 
to make any addition, alteration, or Correction what- 
ever. 

WM. ROBERTSON. 

' Quees-stkest, Edinburgh, 

April, 1790. 
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THE NINTH BOOK. 

The dominions of Great Britain in America are next s P lrit of 

• i _ _ ... venture 

m extent to those of Spam. Its acquisitions there are awakened 

a recompense due to those enterprising talents which ^un- 
prompted the English to enter early on the career of bus’s dis- 
discovery, and to pursue it with persevering ardour. covenes 5 
England was the second nation that ventured to visit 
the new world. The account of Columbus’s successful 
voyage filled all Europe with astonishment and ad- 
miration. But in England it did something more; it 
excited a vehement desire of emulating the glory of 
Spain, and of aiming to obtain some share in those ad- 
vantages which were expected in this new field opened 
to national activity. The attention of the English 
court had been turned towards the discovery of un- 
known countries, by its negotiation with Bartholomew . 
Columbus. Henry the seventh having listened to his 
propositions with a more favourable ear than could 
have been expected from, a cautious, distrustful prince, 
averse by habit, as well as by temper, to new and ha- 
zardous projects, he was more easily induced to ap- 
prove of a voyage for discovery, proposed by some of 
his own subjects, soon after the return of Christopher 
♦ Columbus. 

But though the English had spirit to form the ^skilful by 
scheme, they had not, at that period, attained to such ne&s in na- 
skill in navigation as qualified them for carrying it into ^ tl0n • 
execution. From the inconsiderate ambition of its mo- 
narchs, the nation had long wasted its genius and 
VOL. VIII. b 



Expedition 
from Bris- 
tol, under 
the com- 
mand of 
Cabot. 


2 THE HISTORY Book ix. 

activity in pernicious and ineffectual efforts to conquer 
France. When this ill-directed ardour began to abate, 
the fatal contest between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster turned the arms of one half of the kingdom 
against the other, and exhausted the vigour of both. 
During the course of two centuries, while industry and 
commerce were making gradual progress, both in the 
south and north of Europe, the English continued so 
blind to the advantages of their own situation, that 
they hardly began to bend their thoughts towards 
those objects and pursuits, to which they are indebted 
for their present opulence and power. While the 
trading vessels of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, as well 
as those of the Hans towns, visited the most remote 
ports in Europe, and carried on an active intercourse 
with its various nations, the English did little more 
than creep along their own coasts, in small barks, 
which conveyed the productions of one county to an- 
other. Their commerce was almost wholly passive. 
Their wants were supplied by strangers; and what- 
ever necessary or luxury of life their own country did 
not yield, was imported in foreign bottoms. The cross 
of St. George was seldom displayed beyond the pre- 
cincts of the narrow seas. Hardly any English ship 
traded with Spain or Portugal, before the beginning 
of the fifteenth century; and half a century. more 
elapsed before the English mariners became so adven- 
turous as to enter the Mediterranean. 

In this infancy of navigation, Henry could not com- 
mit the conduct of an armament destined to explore 
unknown regions, to his own subjects. He invested 
Giovanni Gaboto, a Venetian adventurer, who had 
settled in Bristol, with the chief command ; and issued 
a commission to him and his three sons, empowering 
them to sail, under the banner of England, towards 
the east, north, or west, in order to discover countries 
unoccupied by any Christian state ; to take possession 
of them in his name, and to carry on an exclusive 
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trade with the inhabitants, under condition of paying 
a fifth part of the free profit on every voyage to the 
crown. This commission was granted on March the 
fifth, one thousand four hundred and ninety-five, in 
less than two years after the return of Columbus from 
America a . But Cabot, for that is the name he as- 
sumed in England, and by which he is best known, 
did not set out on his voyage for two years. He, toge- 
ther with his second son Sebastian, embarked at Bris- 1497. 
tol, on board a ship furnished by the king, and was May# 
accompanied by four small barks, fitted out by the 
merchants of that city. 

As in that age the most eminent navigators, formed Cabot dis- 
by the instructions of Columbus, or animated by his Newfound- 
example, were guided by ideas derived from his supe- land, jnd 
rior knowledge and experience, Cabot had adopted the coast of 
the system of that great man, concerning the proba- Vlr S inia * 
bility of opening a new and shorter passage to the 
East Indies, by holding a western course. The opi- 
nion which Columbus had formed with respect to the 
islands which he had discovered, was universally re- 
ceived. They were supposed to lie contiguous to the 
great continent of India, and to constitute a part of the 
vast countries comprehended under that general name. 

Cabot, accordingly, deemed it probable, that, by steer- 
ing to the north-west, he might reach India by a 
shorter course than that which Columbus had taken, 
and hoped to fall in with the coast of Cathay, or 
China, of whose fertility and opulence the descriptions 
of Marco Polo had excited high ideas. After sailing 
for some weeks due west, and nearly on the parallel of 
the port from which he took his departure, he dis- 
covered a large island, which he called ‘ Prima Vista,’ 
and his sailors ‘Newfoundland;’ and in a few days he 
descried a smaller isle, to which he gave the name of 
St. John. He landed on both these, made some ob- June 24. 
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servations 6n their soil and productions, and brought 
off three of the natives. Continuing his course west- 
ward, he soon reached the continent of North America, 
and sailed along it from the fifty-sixth to' the thirty- 
eighth degree of latitude, from the coast of Labrador 
to that of Virginia. As his chief object was to dis- 
cover some inlet that might open a passage to the 
west, it does not appear that he landed any where 
during this extensive run ; and he returned to Eng- 
land, without attempting either settlement or conquest 
in any part of that continent b . 

If it had been Henry’s purpose to prosecute the ob- 
ject of the commission given by him to Cabot, and to 
take possession of the countries which he had disco- 
vered, the success of this voyage must have answered 
his most sanguine expectations. His subjects were un- 
doubtedly the first Europeans who had visited that 
part of the American continent, and were entitled to 
whatever right of property prior discovery is supposed 
to confer. Countries which stretched in an uninter- 
rupted course through such a large portion of the tem- 
perate zone, opened a prospect of settling to advan- 
tage under mild climates, and in a fertile soil. But by 
the time that Cabot returned to England, he found 
both the state of affairs and the king’s inclination un- 
favourable to any scheme, the execution of which would 
have required tranquillity and leisure. Henry was in- 
volved in a war with Scotland, and his kingdom was 
not yet fully composed after the commotion excited by 
a formidable insurrection of his 'own subjects in the 
west. An ambassador from Ferdinand of Arragon was 
then in London ; and as Henry set a high value upon 
the friendship of that monarch, for whose character he 
professed much admiration, perhaps from its similarity 
to his own, and was endeavouring to strengthen their 
union by negotiating the marriage which afterwards 


b Monson’s Naval Tracts, in Churchill’s Collect, iii. p. 211. 
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took place between his eldest son and the princess 
Catharine, he was cautious of giving any offence to 
a prince, jealous to excess of all his rights. From the 
position of the islands and continent which Cabot had 
discovered, it was evident that they lay within the 
limits of the ample donative which the bounty of Alex- 
ander the sixth had conferred upon Ferdinand and 
Isabella. No person in that age questioned the vali- 
dity of a papal grant; and Ferdinand was not of a 
temper to relinquish any claim to which he had a sha- 
dow ©f title. Submission to the authority of the pope, 
and deference for an ally whom he courted, seem to 
have concurred with Henry’s own .situation, in deter- 
mining him to abandon a scheme, in which he had 
engaged with some degree of ardour and expectation. 

No attempt towards discovery was made in England 
during the remainder of his reign ; and Sebastian Ca- 
bot, finding no encouragement for bis active talents 
there, entered into the service of Spain c . 

This is the most probable account of the sudden nor his im- 
cessation of Henry’s activity, after such success in his “^ces^rs. 
first essay as might have encouraged him to persevere. 

The advantages of commerce, as well as its nature, 
were so little understood in England about this period, 
that, by an act of parliament in the year one thousand 
four hundred and eighty-eight, the taking of interest 
for the use of money was prohibited under severe 
penalties d . And, by another law, the profit arising 
from dealing in bills of exchange was condemned as 


c Some schemes of discovery seem to have been formed in England 
towards the beginning of the sixteenth century. But as there is no other 
memorial of them than what remains in a patent granted by the king to the 
adventurers, it is probable that they were feeble or abortive projects. If 
any attempt had been made in consequence of this patent, it would not 
have escaped the knowledge of a compiler so industrious and inquisitive as 
Hakluyt. In his patent, Henry restricts the adventurers from encroaching 
on the countries discovered by the kings of Portugal, or any other prince in 
confederacy with England. Rymer’s Foedera, vol. xiii. p. 37. 
d 3 Hen. VII. c. 5. 
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savouring of usury*. It is not surprising, then, that 
no great effort should be made to extend trade, by a 
nation whose commercial ideas were still so crude and 
illiberal. But it is more difficult to discover what pre- 
vented this scheme of Henry the seventh from being 
resumed during the reigns of his son and grandson; 
and to give any reason why no attempt was made, 
either to explore the northern continent of America 
more fully, or to settle in it. Henry the eighth was 
frequently at open enmity with Spain : the value of the 
Spanish acquisitions in America had become so well 
known, as might have excited his desire to obtain some 
footing in those opulent regions; and during a con- 
siderable part of his reign, the prohibitions in a papal 
bull would not have restrained him from making en- 
croachment upon the Spanish dominions. But the 
reign of Henry was not favourable to the progress of 
discovery. During one period of it, the active part 
which he took in the affairs of the continent, and the 
vigour with which he engaged in the contest between 
the two mighty rivals, Charles the fifth and Francis 
the first, gave full occupation to the enterprising spirit 
both of the king and of his nobility. During another 
period of his administration, his famous controversy 
with the court of Rome kept the nation in perpetual 
agitation and suspense. Engrossed by those objects, 
neither the king nor the nobles had inclination or lei- 
sure to turn their attention to new pursuits ; and with- 
out their patronage and aid, the commercial part of 
the nation was too inconsiderable to make any effort of 
consequence. Though England, by its total separa- 
tion from the church of Rome, soon after the accession 
of Edward the sixth, disclaimed that authority which, 
by its presumptuous partition of the globe between 
two favourite nations, circumscribed the activity of 
every other state within very narrow limits ; yet a fee- 
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ble minority, distracted with faction, was not a juncture 
for forming schemes of doubtful success and remote 
utility. The bigotry of Mary, and her marriage with 
Philip, disposed her to pay a sacred regard to that 
grant of the holy see, which vested in a husband, on 
whom she doted, an exclusive right to every part of 
the new world. Thus, through a singular succession 
of various causes, sixty-one years elapsed from the time 
that the English discovered North America, during 
which their monarchs gave little attention to that coun- 
try which was destined to be annexed to their crown, 
and to be a chief source of its opulence and power. 

But though the public contributed little towards the Expedition 
progress of discovery, naval skill, knowledge of com- ^^jca 
merce, and a spirit of enterprise, began to spread under the 
among the English. During the reign of Henry the of sdb^tlan 
eighth several new channels of trade were opened, Cabot, 
and private adventurers visited remote countries, with' 
which England had formerly no intercourse. Some 
merchants of Bristol, having fitted out two ships for 
the southern regions of America, committed the con- 
duct of them to Sebastian Cabot, who had quitted the 
service of Spain. He visited the coasts of Brazil, and 1516. 
touched at the islands of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico ; 
and though this voyage seems not to have been bene- 
ficial to the adventurers, it extended the sphere of 
English navigation, and added to the national stock of 
nautical science f . Though disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of profit in this first essay, the merchants 
were not discouraged. They sent, successively, se- 
veral vessels from different ports towards the same 
quarter, and seem to have carried on an interloping 
trade in the Portuguese settlements with success 8 . 

Nor was it only towards the west, that the activity of 
the English was directed. Other merchants began to 
extend their commercial views to the east; and by 


f Hakluyt, iii. p. 498. 


? Id. iii. p. 700, 
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establishing an intercourse with several islands in the 
Archipelago, and with some of the towns on the coast 
of Syria, they found a new market for woollen cloths, 
the only manufacture which the nation had begun to 
cultivate, and supplied their countrymen with various 
productions of the east, formerly unknown, or received 
from the Venetians at an exorbitant price h . 

Unsuccess- But the discovery of a shorter passage to the East 
t^dUco^er* I nc ^ es ’ by the north-west, was still the favourite project 
a north-west of the nation, which beheld with envy the vast wealth 
tta indies. fc bat flowed into Portugal, from its commerce with 
those regions. The scheme was accordingly twice re- 
sumed under the long administration of Henry the 
1527 and eighth ; first, with some slender aid from the king, and 
then by private merchants. Both voyages were dis- 
astrous and unsuccessful. In the former, one of the 
ships was lost. In the latter, the stock of provisions 
was so ill proportioned to the number of the erew, 
that, although they were but six months at sea, many 
perished with hunger, and the survivors were con- 
strained to support life by feeding on the bodies of 
their dead companions K 

Sir Hugh The vigour of the commercial spirit did not relax in 
fails in S y the reign of Edward the sixth. The great fishery on 
search of a the banks of Newfoundland became an object of atten- 
passage. tion; and from some regulations for the encourage- 
ment of that branch of trade, it seems to have been 
prosecuted with activity and success k . But the pros- 
pect of opening a communication with China and the 
Spice islands, by some other route than round the 
cape of Good Hope, still continued to allure the Eng- 
lish, more than any scheme of adventure. Cabot, 
whose opinion was deservedly of high authority in 
whatever related to naval enterprise, warmly urged the 
English to make another attempt to discover this pas- 
sage. As it had been thrice searched for in vain, by 

h Hakluyt, ii. p. 96, etc 1 Id. i. p. 213, etc. iii. p. 129, 130. 

k Id. iii. p. 131. 
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steering towards the north-west, he proposed that a 
trial should now be made by the north-east ; and sup- 
ported this advice by such plausible reasons and con- 
jectures, as excited sanguine expectations of success. 

Several noblemen and persons of rank, together with 
Some principal merchants, having associated for tk» 
purpose, were incorporated, by a charter from the 
king, under the title of The Company of Merchant 
Adventurers for the Discovery of Regions,, Dominions, 

Islands, and Places unknown. Cabot, who was ap- 1553. 
pointed governor of this company, soon fitted out two 
ships and a bark, furnished with instructions in his own 
hand, which discover the great extent both of his naval 
skill and mercantile sagacity. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was intrusted with the 
command, stood directly northwards along the coast of 
Norway, and doubled the North cape. But in that May 10. 
tempestuous ocean, his small squadron was separated 
in a violent storm. Willoughby’s ship and the bark Willoughby 
took refuge in an obscure harbour in a desert part of 
Russian Lapland, where he and all his companions 
were frozen to death. , Richard Chancelour, the cap- 
tain of the other vessel, was more fortunate; he en- 
tered the White sea, and wintered in safety at Arch- One of his 
angel. Though no vessel of any foreign nation had teraat Arch- 
ever visited that quarter of the globe before, the in- angel, 
habitants received their new visitors with an hospitality 
which would have done honour to a more polished 
people. The English learned there, that this was a 
province of a vast empire, subject to the great duke or 
czar of Muscovy, who resided in a great city twelve 
hundred miles from Archangel. Chancelour, with a The captain 
spirit becoming an officer employed in an expedition °*' 
for discovery, did not hesitate a moment about the 
part which he ought to take, and set out for that dis- 
tant capit&L On his arrival in Moscow, he was ad- 
mitted to audience, and delivered a letter which the 
captain of each ship had received from Edward the 
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sixths for the sovereign of whatever country they should 
discover, to John Vasilowitz, who, at that time, filled 
the Russian throne. John, though he ruled over his 
subjects with the cruelty and caprice of a barbarous 
despot, was not destitute of political sagacity. He in- 
stantly perceived the happy consequences that might 
flow from opening an intercourse between his dominions 
and the western nations of Europe; and, delighted 
with the fortunate event to which he was indebted for 
this unexpected benefit, he treated Chancelour with 
Feb. 1554. great respect ; and, by a letter to the king of England, 
invited his subjects to trade in the Russian dominions, 
with ample promises of protection and favour l . 

Trade d ^ Chancelour, on his return, found Mary seated on the 
Russia.™ English throne. The success of this voyage, the dis- 
covery of a new course of navigation, the establishment 
of commerce with a vast empire, the name of which 
was then hardly known in the west, and the hope of 
arriving, in this direction, at those regions which had 
been so long the object of desire, excited a wonderful 
ardour to prosecute the design with greater vigour. 
Mary, implicitly guided by her husband in every act 
of administration, was not unwilling to turn the com- 
mercial activity of her subjects towards a quarter, 
where it could not excite the jealousy of Spain, by 
encroaching on its possessions in the new world. She 
wrote to John Vasilowitz, in the most respectful terms, 
courting his friendship. She confirmed the charter of 
Edward the sixth, empowered Chancelour, and two 
agents appointed by the company, to negotiate with 
the czar in her name; and, according to the spirit of 
that age, she granted an exclusive right of trade with 
Russia to the corporation of merchant adventurers™. 
In virtue of this, they not only established an active 
and gainful commerce with Russia, but, in hopes of 
reaching China, they pushed their discoveries eastward 


m Id. u g. 258, etc. 
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to the coast of Nova Zembla, the straits of Waigatz, 
and towards the mouth of the great river Oby. But 
in those frozen seas, which nature seems not to have 
destined for navigation, they were exposed to innumer- 
able disasters, and met with successive disappointments. 

Nor were their attempts to open a communication Communi- 
with India made only in this channel. They appointed Sdiaby lth 
some of their factors to accompany the Russian cara- laQ{ *. 
vans, which travelled into Persia by the way of Astra- 
can and the Caspian sea, instructing them to penetrate 
as far as possible towards the east, and to endeavour 
not only to establish a trade with those countries, but 
to acquire every information that might afford any 
light towards the discovery of a passage to China by 
the north-east 11 . Notwithstanding a variety of dan- 
gers to which they were exposed in travelling through 
so many provinces, inhabited by fierce and licentious 
nations, some of these factors reached Bokara, in the 
province of Chorassan; and though prevented from 
advancing farther by the civil wars which desolated 
the country, they returned to Europe with some hopes 
of extending the commerce of the company into Persia, 
and with much intelligence concerning the state of 
those remote regions of the east °. 

The successful progress of the merchant adventurers Expedition 
in discovery, roused the emulation of their countrymen, Africa? 1 
and turned their activity into new channels. A com- 
mercial intercourse, hitherto unattempted by the Eng- 
lish, having been opened with the coast of Barbary, the 
specimens which that afforded of the valuable produc- 
tions of Africa invited some enterprising navigators to 
visit the more remote provinces of that quarter of the 
globe. They sailed along its western shore, traded in 
different ports on both sides of the line, and, after ac- 
quiring considerable knowledge of those countries, re- 
turned with a cargo of gold-dust, ivory, and other rich 


Hakluyt, i. p. 301." 
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commodities, little known at that time in England. 
This commerce with Africa seems to have been pur- 
sued with vigour, and was, at that time, no less innocent 
than lucrative; for, as the English had then no de- 
mand for slaves, they carried it on for many years, 
without violating the rights of humanity. Thus far 
did the English advance during a period which may be 
considered as the infant state of their navigation and 
commerce; and feeble as its steps at that time may 
appear to us, we trace them with an interesting cu- 
riosity, and look back with satisfaction to the early 
essays of that spirit which we now behold in the full 
maturity of its strength. Even in those first efforts of 
the English, an intelligent observer will discern pre- 
sages of their future improvement. As soon as the 
activity of the nation was put in motion, it took various 
directions, and exerted itself in each with that steady, 
persevering industry, which is the soul and guide of 
commerce. Neither discouraged by the hardships 
and dangers to which they were exposed in those 
northern seas which they first attempted to explore, 
nor afraid of venturing into the sultry climates of the 
torrid zone, the English, during the reigns of Henry 
the eighth, Edward the sixth, and Mary, opened some 
of the most considerable sources of their commercial 
opulence, and gave a beginning to their trade with 
Turkey, with Africa, with Russia, and with New- 
foundland. 

By the progress which England had already made 
in navigation and commerce, it was now prepared for 
advancing farther ; and on the accession of Elizabeth 
to the throne, a period commenced, extremely aus- 
picious to this spirit which was rising in the nation. 
The domestic tranquillity of the kingdom, maintained, 
almost without interruption, during the course of a 
long and prosperous reign ; the peace with foreign 
nations, that subsisted more than twenty years after 
Elizabeth was seated on the throne; the queen’s at- 
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tentive economy, which exempted her subjects from 
the burthen of taxes oppressive to trade ; the po- 
pularity of her administration ; were all favourable to 
commercial enterprise, and called it forth into vigor- 
ous exertion. The discerning eye of Elizabeth having 
early perceived that the security of a kingdom en- 
vironed by the sea depended on' its naval force, she 
began her government with adding to the number and 
strength of the royal navy; which, during a factious 
minority, and a reign intent on no object but that of 
suppressing heresy, had been neglected, and suffered to 
decay. She filled her arsenals with naval stores ; she 
built several ships of great force, according to the ideas 
of that age, and encouraged her subjects to imitate her 
example, that they might no longer depend on fo- 
reigners, from whom the English had hitherto pur- 
chased all vessels of any considerable burthen p . By 
those efforts, the skill of the English artificers was im- 
proved, the number of sailors increased, and the atten- 
tion of the public turned to the navy, as the most im- 
portant national object. Instead of abandoning any of 
the new channels of commerce which had been opened 
in the three preceding reigns, the English frequented 
them with greater assiduity, and the patronage of their 
sovereign added vigour to all their efforts. In order 
to secure to them the continuance of their exclusive 
trade with Russia, Elizabeth cultivated the connexion 
with John Vasilowitz, which had been formed by her 
predecessor, and, by successive embassies, gained his 
confidence so thoroughly, that the English enjoyed 
that lucrative privilege during his long reign. She 
encouraged the company of merchant adventurers, 
whose monopoly of the Russian trade was confirmed 
by act of parliament q , to resume their design of pene- 
trating into Persia by land. Their second attempt, 

p Camd. Annales, p. 70. edit. 1615 j fol. 
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conducted with greater prudence, or undertaken at a 
more favourable juncture than the first, was more suc- 
cessful. Their agents arrived in the Persian court, 
and obtained such protection and immunities from the 
shah, that for a course of years they carried on a gain- 
ful commerce in his kingdom r ; and by frequenting the 
various provinces of Persia, became so well acquainted 
with the vast riches of the east, as strengthened their 
design of opening a more direct intercourse with those 
fertile regions by sea. 

Frobisher But as every effort to accomplish this by the north- 
attempts tcT east P rove ^ abortive, a scheme was formed, under 
discover the the patronage of the earl of Warwick, the head of the 
paLage. CSt enterprising family of Dudley, to make a new attempt, 

. by holding an opposite course by the north-west. The 
conduct of this enterprise was committed to Martin 
Frobisher, an officer of experience and reputation. In 
1576, 1577, three successive voyages he explored the inhospitable 
and 1578. coast 0 f L a b ra( j 0 r, and that of Greenland, to which 
Elizabeth gave the name of ‘ Meta Incognita,’ without 
discovering any probable appearance of that passage 
Sir Francis to India for which he sought. This new disappoint- 
roundtlTe 115 ment was sensibly felt, and might have damped the 
world. spirit of naval enterprise among the English, if it had 
not resumed fresh vigour, amidst the general exulta- 
tion of the nation, upon the successful expedition of 
Francis Drake. That bold navigator, emulous of the 
glory which Magellan had acquired by sailing round 
the globe, formed a scheme of attempting a voyage, 
which all Europe had admired for sixty years, without 
venturing to follow the Portuguese discoverer in his 
adventurous course. Drake undertook this with a 
feeble squadron, in which the largest vessel did not 
exceed a hundred tons, and he accomplished it with 
no less credit to himself, than honour to his country. 
Even in this voyage, conducted with other views. 
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Drake seems not to have been inattentive to the fa- 
vourite object of his countrymen, the discovery . of a 
new route to India. Before he quitted the Pacific 
ocean, in order to stretch towards the Philippine is- 
lands, he ranged along the coast of California, as high 
as the latitude of forty-two degrees north, in hopes o£ 
discovering, on that side, the communication between 
the two seas, which had so often been searched for 
in vain on the other. But this was the only unsuc- 
cessful attempt of Drake. The excessive cold of the 
climate, intolerable to men who had long been accus- 
tomed to tropical heat, obliged him to stop short in 
his progress towards the north; and whether or not 
there be any passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
ocean in that quarter, is a point still unascertained V 

From this period, the English seem to have con- Enthusiasm 
fided iii their own abilities and courage, as equal to very!™" 
any naval enterprise. They had now visited every 
region to which navigation extended in that age, and 
had rivalled the nation of highest repute for naval skill 
in its most splendid exploit. But, notwithstanding the 
knowledge which they had acquired of the different 
quarters of the globe, they had not hitherto attempted 
any settlement out of their own country. Their mer- 
chants had not yet acquired such a degree, either of 
wealth or of political influence, as was requisite towards 
carrying a scheme of colonization into execution. Per- 
sons of noble birth were destitute of the ideas and 
information which might have disposed them to pa- 
tronise such a design. The growing power of Spain, 
however, and the ascendant over the other nations of 
Europe to which it had attained under Charles the 
fifth, and his son, naturally turned the attention of 
mankind towards the importance of those settlements 
in the new world, to which they were so much in- 
debted for that preeminence. The intercourse between 
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Spain and England, during the reign of Philip and 
Mary ; the resort of the Spanish nobility to the Eng- 
lish court, while Philip resided there ; the study of the 
Spanish language, which became fashionable ; and the 
translation of several histories of America into English, 
diffused gradually through the nation a more distinct 
knowledge of the policy of Spain in planting its colo- 
nies, and of the advantages which it derived from 
them. When hostilities commenced between Elizabeth 
and Philip, the prospect of annoying Spain by sea 
opened a new career to the enterprising spirit of the 
English nobility. Almost every eminent leader of the 
age aimed at distinguishing himself by naval exploits. 
That service, and the ideas connected with it, the dis- 
covery of unknown countries, the establishment of dis- 
tant colonies, and the enriching of commerce by new 
commodities, became familiar to persons of rank. 

First pro- In consequence of all those concurring causes, the 
colony in English began seriously to form plans of settling colo- 
NorthAme- nies in those parts of America, which hitherto they 
had only visited. The projectors and patrons of 
these plans were mostly persons of rank and influ- 
ence. Among them, sir Humphry Gilbert, of Comp- 
ton in Devonshire, ought to be mentioned with the 
distinction due to the conductor of the first English 
colony to America. He had early rendered himself 
conspicuous by his military services both in France 
• and Ireland; and having afterwards turned his atten- 
tion to naval affairs, he published a discourse concern- 
ing the probability of a north-west passage, which dis- 
covered no inconsiderable portion both of learning and 
ingenuity, mingled with the enthusiasm, the credulity, 
and sanguine expectations which incite men to new 
and hazardous undertakings *. With those talents he 
June 11 was deemed a P r °per person to be. employed in esta- 
1678. ’ Wishing a mew colony, and easily obtained from the 

* 
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£ queen letters: patent* vesting in hiiw> sufficient power# 
i for this pctfpdse; 

i As this is the first charter to a; colony, grafted by Charter 

i the crown of England, the articles i» it merit par- 

is ticular attention, as they unfold the idea® of that age, zabeth. 

it With- respect to the nature of such settlements* Eft- 

i zabeth authorizes him to discover and take possession- 

i df all remote and barbarous lands, unoccupied by any 

i cbiisstiatt prince or people. She vests in him* Ms- 

e heirs and assigns for ever, the foil rights of property 

ii i« the soil of those countries whereof he shall take-* 

* possession. She permits such of her SuBjeefe, aS Were* 

i wiftingto accompany Gilbert in his voyage, to 5 gb 5 add 

f settle in the* countries which he shaft plant. She 5 em- 

powers him, hfe heirs arid assigns;- to dispose of what- 

f over portion of those lands: he shall judge meet,- to 
persons settled there, in fee simple,- according to the 
laws of England. She ordains; that all the lands 
granted to Gilbert shaft hold of the crown of England 
toy* homage, oa< payment of the fifth part of the gold 
or silver ore found there; She confers upon him, his 
heirs and assigns, tho Complete jurisdictions and royal- 
ties, as Weft marine as other, Within the said lands and 
seas thereunto adjoining ; and as their Common safety 
and interest would' render good government necessary 
in their new' settlements; she gave Gilbert, his fteirS 
attd assigns, full poWer to COnviCt, punish, pardon, 
govern* and rule, by their good 1 discretion and policy, 
aS well in causes Capital or criminal as civil; both 
marble and other; all persons who shaft, from time to 
time; settle within : the said countries, according to such 
statutes, laws, and ordinances, as shall be by him, his 
heirs and assigns, devised and established for their 
better government. She declared, that all who settled 
there should have and enjoy all the privileges of free’ 
denizens and natives of England, any law, custom, or 
I Usage to the contrary notwithstanding. And finally, 
she prohibited all persons from attempting to settle 
VOL. vm. c 
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within two hundred leagues of any place which sir 
Humphry Gilbert, or his associates, shall have occu- 
pied, during the space of six years u . 

First expe- With those extraordinary powers, suited to the high 
dmon fails. not j ons 0 f authority and prerogative prevalent in Eng- 
land during the sixteenth century, but very repugnant 
to more recent ideas with respect to the rights of free 
men, who voluntarily unite to form a colony, Gilbert 
began to collect associates, and to prepare for embark- 
ation. His own character, and the zealous efforts of 
his half-brother, Walter Ralegh, who, even in his 
early youth, displayed those splendid talents, and that 
undaunted spirit, which create admiration and con- 
fidence, soon procured him a sufficient number of fol- 
lowers. But his success was not suited either to the 
sanguine hopes of his countrymen, or to the expense 
of his preparations. Two expeditions, both of which 
1580. he conducted in person, ended disastrously. In the 
last he himself perished, without having effected his 
intended settlement on the continent of America, or 
performing any thing more worthy of notice, than the 
empty formality of taking possession of the island of 
Newfoundland, in the name of his sovereign. The 
dissensions among his officers ; the licentious and un- 
governable spirit of some of his crew ; his total igno- 
rance of the countries which he purposed to occupy ; 
his misfortune in approaching the continent too far 
towards the north, where the inhospitable coast of 
cape Breton did not invite them to settle; the ship- 
wreck of his largest vessel ; and, above all, the scanty 
provision which the funds of a private man could make 
of what was requisite for establishing a new colony, 
were the true causes to which the failure of the enter- 
prise must be imputed, not to any deficiency of abilities 
or resolution in its leader*. 

But the miscarriage of a scheme, in which Gilbert 
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had wasted his fortune, did not discourage Ralegh. The plan re- 
He adopted all his brother’s ideas; and applying to i^f h by 
the queen, in whose favour he stood high at that time, 
he procured a patent, with jurisdiction and preroga- 1584. 
tives as ample as had been granted unto Gilbert y . March 26 * 
Ralegh, no less eager to execute than to undertake 
the scheme, instantly despatched two small vessels, April 27. 
under the command of Amadas and Barlow, two offi- 
cers of trust, to visit the countries which he intended 
to settle, and to acquire some previous knowledge of 
their coasts, their soil, and productions. In order to Discovery 
avoid Gilbert’s errour, in holding too far north, they of Vlrgima * 
took their course by the Canaries and the West India 
islands, and approached the North American continent 
by the gulf of Florida. Unfortunately, their chief re- 
searches were made in that part of the country now 
known by the name of North Carolina, the province 
in America most destitute of commodious harbours. 

They touched first at an island, which they call Wo- 
kocon, probably Ocakoke, situated on the inlet into 
Pamplicoe sound, and then at Roanoke, near the 
mouth of Albemarle sound. In both, they had some 
intercourse with the natives, whom they found to be 
savages, with all the characteristic qualities of unci- 
vilized life, bravery, aversion to labour, hospitality, a 
propensity to admire, and a willingness to exchange 
their rude productions for English commodities, espe- 
cially for iron, or any of the useful metals of which 
they were destitute. After spending a few weeks in 
this traffic, and in visiting some parts of the adjacent 
continent, Amadas and Barlow returned to England Sept. 15. 
with two of the natives, and gave such splendid de- 
scriptions of the beauty of the country, the fertility of 
the soil, and the mildness of the climate, that Eliza- 
beth, delighted with the idea of occupying a territory 
superior, so far, to the barren regions towards the 

y Hakluyt, iii. p. 243. 
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north hitherto visited by her subjects, bestowed oft ift 
the name of Virginia? as a memorial that this happy 
discovery had been made under a virgin queen K 
Colony es- Their report encouraged Ralegh to hasten his pre- 
Virginia 1 by parations for taking possession of such an inviting pro-* 
«r Ricbaurd perty. He fitted out a squadron of seven small ships* 
under the command of Sir Richard Greenville* a man 
e£ honourable birth, and of courage so undaunted an 
to be conspicuous even in that gallant age. But the 
spirit of that predatory war which the English carried) 
on against Spain* mingled with this scheme of settle- 
ment ; and on this* account, as well as from unacquaint- 
ance with a more direct and shorter coarse to North 
America, Greenville sailed by the' West Indies islandh 
He spent some time' in cruising among these,. and hi 
taking prises * so that it was towards- the ctose o£ Jxm& 
before he arrived on the coast of North America* He 
touched at both the islands where Amadeus and Barlow 
bad landed,. and made some excursions into different 
pasts of the continent round. Pkmpbcoe and AHbemaide 
sounds. But as* unfortunately* he did not advance for 
enough towards the north,, to discover the noble bay 
Aug. 25. of Ghesapeak, he established! the colony which he; left 
on the island of Roanoke,, an: incommodious station* 
without any safe, harbour, and almost uninhabited a .. 

In danger This colony consisted only of. one. hundred and 
by^amke g P ersons > under the. command' of captain; Lane, 

returns to assisted by some men of note, the most distinguished 
England. 0 f whom* was Hariot, an eminent mathematician* Them 

chief employment, during a residence: of nine mon&s, 
was to' obtain a* more extensive knowledge of the count* 
toy ; and their researches' were carried: on with greater 
spirit, and reached farther than could have been, ex* 
peoted from a* colony so feeble, and in a station.' so dis- 
advantageous* But) from, the same impatience of indi* 
gent adventurers! to acquire sudden wealthy which gam 
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a wrong direction to the industry erf the Spaniards in 
stheir settlements, the greater part of the English seem 
to have considered nothing as worthy of attention but 
mines of gold and silver. These they sought for, 
wherever they came ; these they inquired after with 
-unwearied eagerness. The savages soon discovered 
the favourite objects which allured them, and artfully 
amused them with so many tales concerning pearl 
fisheries, and rich mines of various metals, that Lane 
and has companions wasted their time and activity m 
the chimerical pursuit of these, instead of labouring to 
raise provisions for their own subsistence. On dis- 
covering the deceit of the Indians, they were so much 
exasperated, that, from expostulations and reproaches, 
they prooeeded to open hostility. The supplies of 1586 
provisions, which they had been accustomed to receive 
from the natives were of course withdrawn. Through 
their own negligence, no other precaution had been 
taken for their support. Ralegh, having engaged in 
a scheme too expensive for his narrow funds, had not 
been able to send them that recruit of stores with 
which Greenville had promised to furnish them early 
in the spring. The colony, reduced to the utmost 
distress, and on the point of perishing wkh famine, 
was preparing to disperse into different districts of the 
•country in quest of food, when sir Francis Drake ap« June 1 . 
peared with his fleet, rationing from a successful ex- 
pedition against the Spaniards in the West Indies. A 
scheme which he formed, of furnishing Lane and his 
associates with such supplies as might enable them to 
remain with comfort in their station, was disappointed 
by a sudden storm, in which a small vessel that he 
destined for their service was dashed to pieces ; and as 
he could not supply them with another, at their joint 
request, as they were worn out with fatigue and famine, June 19 
he carried them home to* England b . 

* Hakluyt, ill. p. 26 5. Camd. Aetna!, p. 887. 
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Knowledge Such was the inauspicious beginning of the English 
try 1 acquired sett l ements ln the new world ; and, after exciting high 
in this ex- expectations, this first attempt produced no effect but 
pedmon. a ff or< jj n g a more complete knowledge of the 

country; as it enabled Hariot, a man of science and 
observation, to describe its soil, climate, productions, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, with a degree of 
accuracy which merits no inconsiderable praise, when 
compared with the childish and marvellous tales pub- 
lished by several of the early visitants of the new 
world. There is another consequence of this abor- 
tive colony important enough to entitle it to a place in 
history. Lane and his associates, by their constant 
intercourse with the Indians, had acquired a relish for 
their favourite enjoyment of smoking tobacco; to the 
Use of to- use of which, the credulity of that people not only 
troduced in ascr ^ e ^ a thousand imaginary virtues, but their super- 
England. stition considered the plant itself as a gracious gift of 
the gods, for the solace of human kind, and the most 
acceptable offering which man can present to heaven®. 
They brought wjth them a specimen of this new com- 
modity to England, and taught their countrymen the 
method of using it; which Ralegh, and some young 
men of fashion, fondly adopted. From imitation of 
them, from love of novelty, and from the favourable 
opinion of its salutary qualities entertained by several 
physicians, the practice spread among the English. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese had, previous to this, 
introduced it in other parts of Europe. This habit of 
taking tobacco gradually extended from the extremities 
of the north to those of the south, and, in one form or 
other, seems to be equally grateful to the inhabitants of 
every climate ; and by a singular caprice of the human 
species, no less inexplicable than unexampled, so ber 
witching is the acquired taste for a weed of no manifest 
utility, and at first not only unpleasant, but nauseous^ 


c Hariot, ap. Hakluyt, in. p. 271. De Bry, America, pars i. 
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that it has become almost as universal as the demands 
of those appetites originally implanted in our nature. 
Smoking was the first mode of taking tobacco in Eng- 
land ; and we learn from the comic writers towards the 
close of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth, that this was deemed one of the accom- 
plishments of a man of fashion and spirit. 

A few days after Drake departed from Roanoke, a 
small bark, despatched by Ralegh with a supply of 
stores for the colony, landed at the place where the 
English had settled; but on finding it deserted by 
their countrymen, they returned to England. The 
-bark was hardly gone, when sir Richard Greenville 
appeared with three ships. After searching in vain 
for the colony which he had planted, without being 
able to learn what had befallen it, he left fifteen of his 
crew to keep possession of the island. This handful 
of men was soon overpowered and cut in pieces by the 
savages d . 

Though all Ralegh’s efforts to establish a colony in Ralegh^ 
Virginia had hitherto proved abortive, and had been tempMo 1 " 
defeated by a succession of disasters and disappoint- set «e a 
ments, neither his hopes nor resources were exhausted. Virginia! 
Early in the following year, he fitted out three ships, 1587. 
under the command of captain John White, who car- 
ried thither a colony more numerous than that which 
had been settled under Lane. On their arrival in 
Virginia, after viewing the face of the country covered 
with one continued forest, which to them appeared an 
uninhabited wild, as it was occupied only by a few 
scattered tribes of savages, they discovered that they 
were destitute of many things which they deemed es- 
sentially necessary towards their subsistence in such 
an uncomfortable situation ; and, with one voice, re- 
quested White, their commander, to return to Eng- 
land, as the person among them most likely to solicit, 
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wHb efficacy, the supply on which depended the exiflt- 
.ence of the colony. White landed in his native eou«r- 
try at a most unfavourable season for the negotiation 
which he had undertaken. He found the nation in 
universal alarm at the formidable preparations of Ph ip 
the second to inyade England, and collecting all its 
force to oppose the fleet to Which he had arrogantly 
given the name of the invincible armada. Ralegh, 
Greenville, and all the most .zealous patrons of the 
new settlement, were called io act a distinguished pant 
1588 . in the operations of a year equally interesting and 
glorious to England, Amidst danger so imminent, 
And during a contest for the honour of their sovereign 
and the independence of their country, it was impos- 
- sible to attend to a less important and remote object. 
Colony The unfortunate colony in Roanoke received no 
Smfne. 8 by and perished miserably by famine, or by the 

unrelenting cruelty of those barbarians by whom they 
were surrounded. 


Ralegh 

abandon# 


the design 
of setting 
a colony in 
Virginia, 


During the remainder of EJizahetb’s reign, the 
scheme of ertabfebiag a colony in Ykgmia was not 
resumed, . Ralegh, with a most aspiring mind and exr- 
traordinary talents, enlightened by knowledge no leas 
uncommon, had the spirit and the defects of a pro- 
jector. Allured by new objects, and always ghnng due 
preference to such as were most splendid and arduous, 
he was apt to engage in undertakings so vast end so 
various, as to he far beyond bis power of .accomplish- 
ing, He was now intent on peopling an d improving a 
large district of country in Ireland, of which he had 


^obtained a grant from the queen. He was a deep 
adventurer in the scheme of fitting out a powerful 


armament against Spain, in order to establish dsn 
Antonio on the throne of Portugal* He had begun to 
form his favourite, but visionary plan, of penetrating 
into the province of Guiana, where he fondly dreamed 
of taking possession of inexhaustible wealth, flowing 
from the richest mines in the new world. Amidst this 
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multiplicity of projects, of each promising appearance, 
aud recommended by -novelty, he naturally became cold 
towards hjs ancient and hitherto unprofitable scheme 
i > f petting a eolony hi Virginia, and was easily induced 
to assign bis light of property in that country, which 
jhe had never yisited, together with ; all the privileges 
.contained in his patent, to air Thomas Smith and a March, 
[Company of merchant* in London. This company, 1596 ‘ 
satisfied wjth a paltry trai&c, carried on by a few small 
charts, made no attempt to take possession of the coun- 
try, Thus, after a period of a hundred and six years 
from the time that Cabot discovered North America, 
in the name of Henry the seventh, and of twenty years 
from the time that Ralegh planted the first colony, 
there was sot a single Englishman settled there at the 
demise of queen Elizabeth, in the year one thousand 
fw. hundred and three. 

J have already explained the causes of this, during circum- 
thp period previous to the accession of Elizabeth. Elizabeth’* 
Other causes produced the same effect under her ad- reign uaf^ 
ministration. Though for oue half of her reign Eng- IXniza- 
hmd was engaged in no foreign war, and commerce tion * 
enjoyed that perfect security which is friendly to its 
progress « though the glory of her latter years gave 
.the highest tone of elevation and vigour to the na- 
tional spirits the queen herself, from her extreme 
parsimony, mid her aversion to demand extraordinary 
supplies of her subjects, was more apt to restrain than 
tp second the ardent genius of her people. Several of 
the most splendid enterprises in her reign were con- 
certed and executed fey private adventurers. AH the 
schemes for colonization were earned on by the funds 
<of individuals, without any public aid. Even the fe- 
licity of her government was adverse to the establish- 
ment of remote colonies. So powerful is the attraction 
.of iQur native soil, and such our fortunate partiality to 
the laws and manners of our .own country, that men 
neUom choose to abandon it, unless they be driven 
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England to 
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away by oppression, or allured by vast prospects of 
sudden wealth. But the provinces of America, in 
which the English attempted to settle, did not, like 
those occupied by Spain, invite them thither by any 
appearance of silver or gold mines. All their hopes 
of gain were distant ; and they saw that nothing could 
be earned but by persevering exertions of industry. 
The maxims of Elizabeth’s administration were, in 
their general tenour, so popular, as did not force her 
subjects to emigrate, in order to escape from the heavy 
or vexatious hand of power. It seems to have been 
with difficulty that these slender bands of planters 
were collected, on which the writers of that age be- 
stow the name of the first and second Virginian co- 
lonies. The fulness of time for English colonization 
was not yet arrived. 

But the succession of the Scottish line to the crown 
of England hastened its approach. James was hardly 
seated on the throne before he discovered his pacific 
intentions, and he soon terminated the long war which 
had been carried on between Spain and England, by 
an amicable treaty. From that period, uninterrupted 
tranquillity continued during his reign. Many persons 
of high rank, and of ardent ambition, to whom the 
war with Spain had afforded constant employment, 
and presented alluring prospects, not only of fame but 
of wealth, soon became so impatient of languishing at 
home without occupation or object, that their invention 
was on the stretch to find some exercise for their ac- 
tivity and talents. To both these, North America 
seemed to open a new field, and schemes of carrying 
colonies thither became more general and more popular. 

A voyage undertaken by Bartholomew Gosnold, in 
the last year of the queen, facilitated, as well as en- 
couraged, the execution of these schemes. He sailed 
from Falmouth in a small bark, with thirty-two men. 
Instead of following former navigators in their unne- 
cessary circuit by the West India isles and the gulf of 
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Florida, Gosnold steered due west, as nearly as the 
-winds would permit, and was the first English com- 
mander who reached America by this shorter and more 
direct course. That part of the continent which he 
first descried was a promontory in the province now 
called Massachusets bay, to which he gave the name 
of cape Cod. Holding along the coast, as it stretched 
towards the south-west, he touched at two islands, one 
of which he called Martha’s Vineyard, the other Eliza- 
beth’s Island ; and visited the adjoining continent, and 
traded with its inhabitants. He and his companions 
were so much delighted every where with the inviting 
aspect of the country, that, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of their number, a part of them consented to re- 
main there. But when they had leisure to reflect upon 
the fate of former settlers in America, they retracted a 
resolution formed in the first warmth of their admira- 
tion; and Gosnold returned to England in less than 
four months from the time of his departure e . 

This voyage, however inconsiderable it may appear, Conse- 
had important effects. The English now discovered 
the aspect of the American continent to be extremely voyage, 
inviting far to the north of the place where they had 
formerly attempted to settle. The coast of a vast 
country, stretching through the most desirable cli- 
mates, lay before them. The richness of its virgin 
soil promised a certain recompense to their industry. 

In its interior provinces, unexpected sources of wealth 
might open, and unknown objects of commerce might 
be found. Its distance from England was diminished 
almost a third part, by the new course which Gosnold 
had pointed out. Plans for establishing colonies began 
to be formed in different parts of the kingdom; and 
before these were ripe for execution, one small vessel 
was sent out by the merchants of Bristol, another by 
the earl of Southampton and lord Arundel of War- 
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'dour, in -Older to learn whether Gosnold* account of 
the country was to be considered as a just represent- 
ation of its state, or as the exaggerated description of 
a fond discoverer. Both returned with a full confir- 
mation of his veracity, and with the addition of so 
many new circumstances in favour of the country, ac- 
quired by a more extensive view of it, as greatly in- 
creased the desire of planting it. 

Hakluyt im- The most active and efficacious promoter of this 
commercial was Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of Westminster, to 
and naval whom England is more indebted for its American pos- 
ag e> metmam than to any man of that age. Formed under 
a kinsman of the same name, eminent for naval and 
commercial knowledge, he imbibed a similar taste, and 
applied early to the study of geography and navigation. 
These favourite sciences engrossed his attention, and 
to diffuse a relish for them was the great object of his 
life. In order to excite his countrymen to naval en- 
terprise, by flattering their national vanity, be pub- 
lished, in the year one thousand five hundred and 
eighty-nine, his valuable collection of voyages and dis- 
coveries made by Englishmen. In order to supply 
them with what information might be derived from 
the experience of the most successful foreign naviga- 
tors, be translated some of the best accounts of the 
progress of the Spaniards and Portuguese in their 
voyages both to the East and West Indies, into the 
English tongue. He was consulted with respect to 
many of the attempts towards discovery or coloniza- 
tion during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. He 
(corresponded with the officers who conducted them, 
directed their researches to proper objects, and pub* 
fished the history of their exploits. By the zealous 
endeavours of a person, equally respected by men of 
rank and men of business, many of both orders formed 
mi association to establish colonies in America, and pe- 
titioned the king for the sanction of his authority to 
warrant the execution of their plans. 
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Jam es* who prided himself on has profound skill m James ti- 
the science. <rf government, and who had tta*ned his 
attention to consider the advantages* which aright bo North Ame 
derived from colonies, at a time when be patronised - 

Ms scheme for planting them in some of the rude* 
provinces of his ancient kingdom* with a view' of in- 
troducing indiistoy and civilization there f , was novr no 
less fond of directing the active genius of his English 
sidbgects towards occupations not repugnant ta his own 
pacific maxims, and listened with, a favourable ear to 
their application. Bat as the extent as WeH as value 
of the American continent began now to he better 
known,, a grant of the whole of suck a» vast, region^ to 
any one body of men, however respectable, appeared 
to him, an/ aet of impolitic and- profuse liberality. For 
thifr reason, he divided that portion of North America, 
which stretches from the thirty-fourth to the fbrty^-fifth 
decree of latitude, into two districts nearly ecp k; the 
one called the first or 1 south colony of Virginia, the 
ether, the second or north eoleny. He authorized: sib 1606. 
Thomas Gates,, sir George Summers, Bichard Halo* Apnl 
htyVancL their associates,, mostly resident in hatidany 
to settle any pant of the former which they should 
choose, and vested in them & light of property t<v the 
land extending along the coast fifty miles, on* each side 
of die place of their first habitation,, and; reaching into 
die interior country a hunched' miles. The latter dfe- and grants 
trict he allotted, as the place of settlement* to sundry ^ r ^ ) r ^° 
knights, gentlemen* and merchants of Bristol* Ply^panies. 
mouth*, and other ports, in the west of England, with 
asamikr grant of territory. Neither the monarch who 
issued this charter, nor his subjects, who received it, 
had any conception that they were proceeding to lay 
the. foundation of mighty and opulent states.. What 
James granted w as, nothing more than: a simple charter 
oS corporation* to a: trading company, empowering the 
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members of it to have a common seal, and to act as a 
body politic. But as the object for which they asso- 
ciated was new, the plan established for the adminis- 
tration of their affairs was uncommon. Instead of the 
power usually granted to corporations, of electing of- 
ficers and framing by-laws for the conduct of their own 
operations, the supreme government of the colonies to 
be settled was vested in a council resident in England, 
to be named by the king, according to such laws and 
ordinances as should be given under his sign manual ; 
and the subordinate jurisdiction was committed to a 
council resident in America, which was likewise to be 
nominated by the king, and to act conformably to his 
instructions. To this important clause, which regu- 
lated the form of their constitution, was added the 
concession of several immunities, to encourage persons 
to settle in the intended colonies. Some of these were 
the same which had been granted to Gilbert and Ra- 
legh ; such as the securing to the emigrants and their 
descendants all the rights of denizens, in the same 
manner as if they had remained or had been bom in 
England ; and granting them the privilege of holding 
their lands in America by the freest and least burthen- 
some tenure. Others were more favourable than those 
granted by Elizabeth. He permitted whatever was 
necessary for the sustenance or commerce of the new 
colonies to be exported from England, during the 
space of seven years, without paying any duty; and, 
as a farther incitement to industry, he granted them 
liberty of trade with other nations, and appropriated 
the duty to be levied on foreign commodities, for 
twenty-one years, as a fund for the benefit of the 
colony g . 

In this singular charter, the contents of which have 
been little attended to by the historians of America, 
some articles are as unfavourable to the rights of the 
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colonists, as others are to the interest of the parent 
state. By placing the legislative and executive powers 
in a council nominated by the crown, and guided by 
its instructions, every person settling in America seems 
to be bereaved of the noblest privilege of a free man ; 
by the unlimited permission of trade with foreigners, 
the parent state is deprived of that exclusive commerce 
which has been deemed the chief advantage resulting 
from the establishment of colonies. But in the infancy 
of colonization, and without the guidance of observa- 
tion or experience, the ideas of men, with respect to 
the mode of forming new settlements, were not fully 
unfolded, or properly arranged. At a period when 
they could not foresee the future grandeur and im- 
portance of the communities which they were about to 
call into existence, they were ill qualified to concert 
the best plan for governing them. Besides, the English 
of that age, accustomed to the high prerogative and 
arbitrary rule of their monarchs, were not animated 
with such liberal sentiments, either concerning their 
own personal or political rights, as have become fami- 
liar in the more mature and improved state of their 
constitution. 

Without hesitation or reluctance the proprietors of Colonies of 
both colonies prepared to execute their respective ^d g New 
plans ; and under the authority of a charter, which England, 
would now be rejected with disdain, as a violent in- 
vasion of the sacred and inalienable rights of liberty, 
the first permanent settlements of the English in Ame- 
rica were established. From this period, the progress 
of the two provinces of Virginia and New England 
forms a regular and connected story. The former in 
the south, and the latter in the north, may be con- 
sidered as the original and parent colonies ; in imitation 
of which, and under whose shelter, all the others have 
been successively planted and reared. 

The first attempts to occupy Virginia and New Eng- 
land were made by very feeble bodies of emigrants, the .history 
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A& theses settled* uttdier great disadvantages, mtemg 
tribes of swages, And? ixf air uncultivated dtesert? w 
they attained gradually, after long struggles awd many' 
disasters,, to that maturity of strength, and order of 
policy, which entitle them to be considered as' respect- 
able states, the history of their persevering efforts* 
merits particular attentions It wifi exhibit a spectacle^ 
no less striking than) instructive,* a wd presents an op-' 
portuoky, which rarely occurs r of contemplating & 
society in the first moment of its political existence,* 
and of observing how its spirit forms in its infent state,* 
Y*m it» principles begin to unfold as it advances,* and 
bo# those characteristic qualities, which distinguish id* 
maturer age, are* successively acquired. The account? 
of the establishment of the other English colonies,* urn- 
de r tafce n at periods when the importance of such* pos- 
sessions was better understood,- and effected by more 1 
direct and: vigorous exertions of the parent suite,- fe Bess* 
interesting* I shall, therefore, relate the history of tike** 
two original colonies in detail;* With respect to the 1 
subsequent settlements,* some more general observations 
concerning the time, the motives, and circmrffct&nces of 
their establishment will be sufficient. I begin With the*' 
history of Virginia, the most ancient and most valuable 
of the British colonies in North America. 

Though many persons of distinction* became* pro- 
prietors: ift the company which undertook to plant A* 
colony to Virginia^ its funds seem not to have beet* 
con$iderable,and its first effort was certainly extremely' 
feeble. A Small vessel- of a hundred; tons, and 7 two 
barksj- under the; command of captain Newport, sailed 
with a hundred and five men, destined to remain in the* 
country. Sterne of these were of respectable families,* 
particularly a brother of the earl of Northumberland*, 
mid several officers who had served with reputation to 
the reign of Elizabeth. Newport,- 1 know not for what 
reason, followed the ancient course by the West Indies, 
and- did- not reach the coast of North America for four 
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months. But he approached it with better fortune 
than any former navigator; for having been driven, by 
the violence of a storm, to the northward of Roanoke, 
the place of his destination, the first land he discovered 
was a promontory which he called cape Henry, the 
southern boundary of the bay of Chesapeak. The Discovers 
English stood directly into that spacious in\et, which pel^ hesa ’ 
seemed to invite them to enter ; and as they advanced, 
contemplated, with a mixture of delight and admira- 
tion, that grand reservoir, into which are poured the 
waters of all the vast rivers, which not only diffuse 
fertility through that district of America, but open the 
interior parts of the country to navigation, and render 
a commercial intercourse more extensive and commo- 
dious than in any other region of the globe. Newport, 
keeping along the southern shore, sailed up a river, 
which the natives called Powhatan, and to which he 
gave the name of James-River. After viewing its Sails up 
banks, during a run of above forty miles from its 
mouth, they all concluded that a country, where safe 
and convenient harbours seemed to be numerous, would 
be a more suitable station for a trading colony, than 
the shoaly and dangerous coast to the south, on which 
their countrymen had formerly settled. Here then 
they determined to abide ; and having chosen a proper 
spot for their residence, they gave this infant settlement 
the name of James-Town, which it still retains; and Founda 
though it has never become either populous or opulent, Town! 
it can boast of being the most ancient habitation of the 
English in the new world. But, however well chosen 
the situation might be, the members of the colony were 
far from availing themselves of its advantages. Violent 
animosities had broke out among some of their leaders, 
during their voyage to Virginia. These did not sub- 
* side on their arrival there. The first deed of the Bad admi- 
council, which assumed the government, in virtue 0 f nistratlon - 
a commission brought from England under the seal of 
the company, and opened on the day after they landed, 
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was an act of injustice. Captain Smith, who had been 
appointed a member of the council, was excluded from 
his seat at the board, by the mean jealousy of his col- 
leagues, and not only reduced to the condition of a 
private man, but of one suspected and watched by his 
superiors. This diminution of his influence, and re- 
straint on his activity, was an essential injury to the 
colony, which, at that juncture, stood in need of the aid 
of both. For, soon after they began to settle, the 
English were involved in a war with the natives, partly 
by their own indiscretion, and partly by the suspicion 
Colony an- and ferocity of those barbarians. And although the 
the Indians. Indians, scattered over the countries adjacent to James- 
River, were divided into independent tribes, so ex- 
tremely feeble that hardly one of them could muster 
above two hundred warriors 11 , they teased and annoyed 
an infant colony by their incessant hostilities. To this 
was added a calamity still more dreadful ; the stock of 
June 15. provisions left for their subsistence, on the departure 
of their ships for England, was so scanty and of such 
Suffers from bad quality, that a scarcity, approaching almost to ab- 
and^theun- s °l u t e famine, soon followed. Such poor unwholesome 
healthiness fare brought on diseases, the violence of which was so 
mate! ° much increased by the sultry heat of the climate, and 
the moisture of a country covered with wood, that be- 
fore the beginning of September one half of their num- 
ber died, and most of the survivors were sickly and 
dejected. In such trying extremities, the comparative 
powers of every individual are discovered and called 
forth, and each naturally takes that station, and as- 
sumes that ascendant, to which he is entitled by his 
Smith, call- talents and force of mind. Every eye was now turned 
command, towards Smith, and all willingly devolved on him that 
restores the authority, of which they had formerly deprived him. 
of tlie J His undaunted temper, deeply tinctured with the wild * 
lony ‘ romantic spirit characteristic of military adventurers in 

h Purchas, vol. iv. p. 1692. Smith’s Travels, p. 23. 
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that age, was peculiarly suited to such a situation. 

The vigour of his constitution continued, fortunately, 
still unimpaired by disease, and his mind was never 
appalled by danger. He instantly adopted the only 
plan that could save them from destruction. He began 
by surrounding James-Town with such rude fortifica- 
tions as were a sufficient defence against the assaults 
of savages. He then marched, at the head of a small 
detachment, in quest of their enemies. Some tribes he 
gained by caresses and presents, and procured from 
them a supply of provisions. Others he attacked with 
open force; and defeating them, on every occasion, 
whatever their superiority in numbers might be, com- 
pelled them to impart to him some portion of their 
winter stores. As the recompense of all his toils and 
dangers, he saw abundance and contentment reesta- 
blished in the colony, and hoped that he should be 
able to maintain them in that happy state, until the 
arrival of ships from England in the spring; but in one 
of his excursions he was surprised by a numerous body 
of Indians, and in making his escape from them, after 
a gallant defence, he sunk to the neck in a swamp, and 
was obliged to surrender. Though he knew well what He is taken 
a dreadful fate awaits the prisoners of savages, his thelndians. 
presence of mind did not forsake him. He showed 
those who had taken him captive a mariners’ compass, 
and amused them with so many wonderful accounts of 
its virtues, as filled them with astonishment and venera- 
tion, which began to operate very powerfully in his 
favour. They led him, however, in triumph through 
various parts of the country, and conducted him at last 
to Powhatan, the most considerable sachim in that part 
of Virginia. There the doom of death being pro- 
nounced, he was led to the place of execution, and his 
head already bowed down to receive the fatal blow, 
when that fond attachment of the American women to 
their European invaders, the beneficial effects of which 
the Spaniards often experienced, interposed in his be- 
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half. The favourite daughter of Powhatan rushed in 
between him and the executioner, and, by her en- 
treaties and tears, prevailed on her father to spare his 
life. The beneficence of his deliverer, whom the early 
English writers dignify with the title of the princess 
Pocahuntas, did not terminate here; she soon after 
procured his liberty, and sent him, from time to time, 
seasonable presents of provisions *. 

Smith, on his return to James-Town, found the co- 
lony reduced to thirty-eight persons, who, in despair, 
were preparing to abandon a country which did not 
seem destined to be the habitation of Englishmen. He 
employed caresses, threats, and even violence, in order 
to prevent them from executing this fatal resolution. 
With difficulty he prevailed on them to defer it so long, 
that the succour anxiously expected from England ar- 
rived. Plenty was instantly restored ; a hundred new 
planters were added to their number; and an ample 
stock of whatever was requisite for clearing and sowing 
the ground was delivered to them. But an unlucky 
incident turned their attention from that species of 
industry, which alone could render their situation com- 
fortable. In a small stream of water that issued from 
a bank of sand near James-Town, a sediment of some 
shining mineral substance, which had some resemblance 
of gold, was discovered. At a time when the precious 
metals were conceived to be the peculiar and only va- 
luable productions of the new world, when every moun- 
tain was supposed to contain a treasure, and every 
rivulet was searched for its golden sands, this appear- 
ance was fondly considered as an infallible indication 
of a mine. Every hand was eager to dig ; large quan- 
tities of this glittering dust were amassed. From some 
afesay of its nature, made by an artist as unskilful as 
his companions were credulous, it was pronounced to 
be extremely rich. “ There was now,” says Smith, 

1 Smith’s Travels, p. 44, etc. Purchas, iv. p. 1704. Stith, p. 45, etc. 
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“ no talk, no hope, no work, but dig gold, wash gold, 
refine gold k .” With this imaginary wealth the first 
vessel returning to England was loaded, while the cul- 
ture of the land and every useful occupation were to- 
tally neglected. 

The effects of this fatal delusion were soon felt. Smith un- 
Notwithstanding all the provident activity of Smith, 
in procuring corn from the natives by traffic or by the country, 
force, the colony began to suffer as much as formerly 
from scarcity of food, and was wasted by the same dis- 
tempers. In hopes of obtaining some relief, Smith 
proposed, as they had not hitherto extended their re- 
searches beyond the countries contiguous to James- 
River, to open an intercourse with the more remote 
tribes, and to examine into the state of culture and 
population among them. The execution of this ardu- 
ous design he undertook himself, in a small open boat, 
with a feeble crew, and a very scanty stock of provi- 
sions. He began his survey at cape Charles, and in 
two different excursions, which continued above four 
months, he advanced as far as the river Susquehannah, 
which flows into the bottom of the bay. He visited all 
the countries both on the east and west shores; he 
entered most of the considerable creeks ; he sailed up 
many of the great rivers as far as their falls. He traded 
with some tribes ; he fought with others ; he observed 
the nature of the territory which they occupied, their 
mode of subsistence, the peculiarities in their manners ; 
and left among all a wonderful admiration either of the 
beneficence or valour of the English. After sailing 
above three thousand miles in a paltry vessel, ill fitted 
for such an extensive navigation, during which the 
hardships to which he was exposed, as well as the pa- 
tience with which he endured, and the fortitude with 
which he surmounted them, equal whatever is related 
of the celebrated Spanish discoverers in their most 
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daring enterprises, he returned to James-Town ; he 
brought with him an account of that large portion of 
the American continent now comprehended in the two 
provinces of Virginia and Maryland l , so full and exact, 
that after the progress of information and research for 
a century and a half, his map exhibits no inaccurate 
view of both countries, and is the original upon which 
all subsequent delineations and descriptions have been 
formed m . 

But whatever pleasing prospect of future benefit 
might open upon this complete discovery of a country, 
formed by nature to be the seat of an exclusive com- 
merce, it afforded but little relief for their present 
wants. The colony still depended for subsistence 
chiefly on supplies from the natives; as, after all the 
efforts of their own industry, hardly thirty acres of 
ground were yet cleared so as to be capable of culture a . 
By Smith’s attention, however, the stores of the English 
were so regularly filled, that for some time they felt no 
considerable distress ; and at this juncture a change 
was made in the constitution of the company, which 
seemed to promise an increase of their security and 
happiness. That supreme direction of all the com- 
pany’s operations, which the king, by his charter, had 
reserved to himself, discouraged persons of rank or 
property from becoming members of a society so de- 
pendent on the arbitrary will of the crown. Upon a 
representation of this to James, he granted them a new 
charter, with more ample privileges. He enlarged the 
boundaries of the colony ; he rendered the powers of 
the company, as a corporation, more explicit and com- 
plete ; he abolished the jurisdiction of the council re- 
sident in Virginia ; he vested the government entirely 
in a council residing in London ; he granted to the 
proprietors of the company the right of electing the 
persons who were to compose this council, by a ma- 

1 Smith’s Travels, p. 65, etc. m Stith, p. 83. n Ibid. p. 97. 
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jority of voices; he authorized this council to establish 
such laws, orders, and forms of government and magis- 
tracy, for the colony and plantation, as they, in their 
discretion, should think to be fittest for the good of the 
adventurers and inhabitants there ; he empowered them 
to nominate a governor to have the administration of 
affairs in the colony, and to carry their orders into 
execution 0 . In consequence of these concessions, the 
company having acquired the power of regulating all its 
own transactions, the number of proprietors increased, 
and among them we find the most respectable names 
in the nation. 

The first deed of the new council was to appoint Lord Dela- 
lord Delaware governor and captain-general of their ~ 
colony in Virginia. To a person of his rank, those veroor. 
high-sounding titles could be no allurement; and by 
his thorough acquaintance with the progress and state 
of the settlement, he knew enough of the labour and 
difficulty with which an infant colony is reared, to ex- 
pect any thing but anxiety and care in discharging the 
» duties of that delicate office. But, from zeal to pro- 
mote an establishment which he expected to prove so 
highly beneficial to his country, he was willing to re- 
linquish all the comforts of an honourable station, to 
undertake a long voyage, to settle in an uncultivated 
region, destitute of every accommodation to which he 
had been accustomed, and where he foresaw that toil, 
and trouble, and danger awaited him. But as he could Gates and 
not immediately leave England, the council despatched ap^kT^d 
sir Thomas Gates and sir George Summers, the former J°j C °™ and 
of whom had been appointed lieutenant-general and r i va l of lord 
the latter admiral, with nine ships and five hundred Delaware - 
planters. They carried with them commissions, by 
which they were empowered to supersede the jurisdic- 
tion of the former council, to proclaim lord Delaware 
governor, and, until he should arrive, to take the ad- 

° Stith, Append. 8. 
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ministration of affairs into their own hands. A violent 
hurricane separated the vessel in which Gates and 
Summers had embarked from the rest of the fleet, and 
stranded it on the coast of Bermudas. The other ships 
arrived safely at James-Town. But the fate of their 
commanders was unknown. Their commission for new- 
modelling the government, and all other public papers, 
were supposed to be lost together with them. The 
present form of government, however, was held to be 
abolished. No legal warrant could be produced for es- 
tablishing any other. Smith was not in a condition at 
this juncture to assert'his own rights, or to act with his 
wonted vigour. By an accidental explosion of gun- 
powder, he had been so miserably scorched and man- 
gled, that he was incapable of moving, and under the 
necessity of committing himself to the guidance of his 
friends, who carried him aboard one of the ships return- 
ing to England, in hop^s that he might recover by more 
skilful treatment than he could meet with in Virgnia p . 

After his departure, every thing tended fast to the 
wildest anarchy. Faction and discontent had often 
risen so high among the old settlers, that they could 
hardly be kept within bounds. The spirit of the new 
comers was too ungovernable to bear any restraint. 
Several among them of better rank were such dis- 
sipated hopeless young men, as their friends were glad 
to send out in quest of whatever fortune might be- 
tide them in a foreign land. Of the lower order, 
many were so profligate or desperate, that their coun- 
try was happy to throw them out as nuisances in so- 
ciety. Such persons were little capable of the regular 
subordination, the strict economy, and persevering in- 
dustry, which their situation required. The Indians 
observing their misconduct, and that every precaution 
for sustenance or safety was neglected, not only with- 
held the supplies of provisions which they were accus- 
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tomed to furnish, but harassed them with continual 
hostilities. All their subsistence was derived from the The colony 
stores which they had brought from England ; these by 

were soon consumed; then the domestic animals sent 
out to breed in the country were devoured ; and, by 
this inconsiderate waste, they were reduced to such 
extremity of famine, as not only to eat the most nau- 
seous and unwholesome roots and berries, but to feed 
on the bodies of the Indians whom they slew, and even 
on those of their companions who sunk under the op- 
pression of such complicated distress. In less than six 
months, of five hundred persons whom Smith left in 
Virginia, only sixty remained ; and these so feeble and 
dejected, that they could not have survived for ten 
days, if succour had not arrived from a quarter whence 
they did not expect it q . 

When Gates and Summers were thrown ashore on Gates and 
Bermudas, fortunately not a single person on board a^Tfrom 
their ship perished. A considerable part of their pro- Bermudas, 
visions and stores, too, was saved, and in that delight- 
ful spot, nature, with spontaneous bounty, presented 
to them such a variety of her productions, that a hun- 
dred and fifty people subsisted in affluence for ten 
months on an uninhabited island. Impatient, how- 
ever, to escape from a place where they were cut off* 
from all intercourse with mankind, they set about 
building two barks with such tools and materials as 
they had, and by amazing efforts of perseverance 
and ingenuity they finished them. In these they em- 
barked, and steered directly towards Virginia, in hopes 
of finding an ample consolation for all their toils and 
dangers in the embraces of their companions, and 
amidst the comforts of a flourishing colony. After a 
more prosperous navigation than they could have ex- 
pected in their ill-constructed vessels, they landed at 
James-Town. But instead of that joyful interview for May 23 . 


* Stith, p, 116. Purchas, iv. p. 1748. 
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which they fondly looked, a spectacle presented itself 
which struck them with horrour. They beheld the 
miserable remainder of their countrymen emaciated 
with famine and sickness, sunk in despair, and in their 
figure and looks rather resembling spectres than hu- 
man beings. As Gates and Summers, in full confi- 
dence of finding plenty of provisions in Virginia, had 
brought with them no larger stock than was deemed 
necessary for their own support during the voyage, 
their inability to afford relief to their countrymen 
added to the anguish with which they viewed this un- 
expected scene of distress. Nothing now remained 
but instantly to abandon a country, where it was im- 
possible to subsist any longer; and though all that 
could be found in the stores of the colony, when added 
to what remained of the stock brought from Bermudas, 
did not amount to more than was sufficient to support 
them for sixteen days, at the most scanty allowance, 
they set sail, in hopes of being able to reach New- 
foundland, where they expected to be relieved by 
their countrymen, employed at that season in the 
fishery there r . 

But it was not the will of heaven that all the labour 
of the English, in planting this colony, as well as all 
their hopes of benefit from its future prosperity, should 
be for ever lost. Before Gates and the melancholy 
companions of his voyage had reached the mouth of 
James-River, they were met by lord Delaware with 
three ships, that brought a large recruit of provisions, 
a considerable number of new settlers, and every thing 
requisite for defence or cultivation* By persuasion 
and authority he prevailed on them to return to James- 
Town, where they found their fort, their magazines, 
and houses entire, which sir Thomas Gates, by some 

r A minute and curious account of the shipwreck of Gates and Sum- 
mers, and of their adventures in Bermudas, was composed by Strachy, a 
gentleman who accompanied them, and was published by Purchas, iv. p. 
1734. 
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happy chance, had preserved from being set on fire 
at the time of their departure. A society so feeble 
and disordered in its frame, required a tender and 
skilful hand to cherish it, and restore its vigour. This Wise admi- 
it found in lord Delaware: he searched into the causes 
of their misfortunes, as far as he could discover them, ware * 
amidst the violence of their mutual accusations; but 
instead of exerting his power in punishing crimes that 
were past, he employed his prudence in healing their 
dissensions, and in guarding against a repetition of the 
same fatal errours. By unwearied assiduities, by the 
respect due to an amiable and beneficent character, 
by knowing how to mingle severity with indulgence, 
and when to assume the dignity of his office, as well as 
when to display the gentleness natural to his own tem- 
per, he gradually reconciled men corrupted by anarchy 
to subordination and discipline, he turned the attention 
of the idle and profligate to industry, and taught the 
Indians again to reverence and dread the English 
name. Under such an administration, the colony be- 1611. 
gan once more to assume a promising appearance ; ^5^ a Uh 
when, unhappily for it, a complication of diseases obliges him 
brought on by the climate obliged lord Delaware to 
quit the country®; the government of which he com- 
mitted to Mr. Percy. 

He was soon superseded by the arrival of sir Thomas May 10 . 
Dale ; in whom the company had vested more absolute 
authority than in any of his predecessors, empowering pointed go- 
him to rule by martial law; a short code of which, 
founded on the practice of the armies in the Low established. 
Countries, the most rigid military school at that time 
in Europe, they sent out with him. This system of 
government is so violent and arbitrary, that even the 
Spaniards themselves had not ventured to introduce it 
into their settlements; for among them, as soon as a 
plantation began and the arts of peace succeeded to 


• Stith, p. 117. Pnrchas, iv. p. 1764. 
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the operations of war, the jurisdiction of the civil ma- 
gistrate was uniformly established. But however un- 
constitutional or oppressive this may appear, it was 
adopted by the advice of sir Francis Bacon, the most 
enlightened philosopher, and one of the most eminent 
lawyers of the age *. The company, well acquainted 
with the inefficacy of every method which they had 
hitherto employed for restraining the unruly mutinous 
spirits which they had to govern, eagerly adopted a 
plan that had the sanction of such high authority to 
recommend it. Happily for the colony, sir Thomas 
Dale, who was intrusted with this dangerous power, 
exercised it with prudence and moderation. By the 
vigour which the summary mode of military punish- 
ment gave to his administration, he. introduced into the 
colony more perfect order than had ever been esta;- 
blished there ; and, at the same time, he tempered its 
vigour with so much discretion, that no alarm seems to 
have been given by this formidable innovation u . 

1612 . The regular form which the colony now began to 
New^jar- assume induced the king to issue a new charter for the 
ter issued to encouragement of the adventurers, by which he not 
neVpliv^ * only confirmed all their former privileges, and pro- 
fefred C ° n * t erm of exemption from payment of duties 

on the commodities exported by them, but granted 
them more extensive property, as well as more ample 
jurisdiction. All the islands lying within three hun- 
dred leagues of the coast were annexed to the province 
of Virginia. In consequence of this, the company took 
possession of Bermudas, and the other small islands 
discovered by Gates and Sumfners, and, at the same 
time, prepared to send out a considerable reinforce- 
ment to the colony at James-Town. The expense of 
those extraordinary efforts was defrayed by the profits 
of a lottery, which amounted nearly to thirty thousand 


* Bacon, Essay on Plantations, p. 3. 
« Stith, p. 112. 
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pounds. This expedient they were authorized to em- 
ploy by their new charter x ; and it is remarkable, as 
the first instance, in the English history, of any public 
countenance given to this pernicious seducing mode of 
levying money. But the house of commons, which 
.towards the close of this reign began to observe every 
measure of government with jealous attention, having 
remonstrated against the institution, as unconstitutional 
and impolitic, James recalled the license under the 
sanction of which it had been established y . 

By the severe discipline of martial law, the activity Cultivation 
pf the colonists was forced into a proper direction, and p[ 0 motedf S 
exerted itself in useful industry. This, aided by a fer- 
tile soil and favourable climate, soon enabled them to 
raise such a large stock of provisions, that they were 
no longer obliged to trust for subsistence to the pre- 
carious supplies which they obtained or extorted from 
the Indians. In proportion as the English became 
more independent, the natives courted their friendship 
upon more equal terms. The happy effects of this 
were quickly felt. Sir Thomas Dale concluded a Treaty with 
treaty with one of their most powerful and warlike the natlves * 
tribes, situated on the river Chickahominy, in which 
they consented to acknowledge themselves subjects of 
the king of Great Britain, to assume henceforth the 
name of Englishmen, to send a body of their warriors 
to the assistance of the English, as often as they took 
the field against any enemy, and to, deposit annually a 
stipulated quantity of Indian corn in the storehouses 
of the colony 55 . An event, which the early historians 
of Virginia relate with peculiar satisfaction, prepared 
the way for this union. Pocahuntas, the favourite 
daughter of the great chief Powhatan, to whose inter- 
cession captain Smith was indebted for his life, per- 
severed in her partial attachment to the English ; and 

. * Stith, p. 191. Appendix, p. 23, etc. * Chalmers’s Annals, i. p. 32, 

* Hamer, Solida Narratio, ap. de Bry, pars x. p. 33. Stith, p. 130. 
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as she frequently visited their settlements, where she 
was always received with respectful hospitality, her 
admiration of their arts and manners continued to in- 
crease. During this intercourse, her beauty, which 
is represented as far superior to that of her country- 
women, made such impression on the heart of Mr. 
Rolfe mar- Rolfe, a young man of rank in the colony, that he 
daughter warmly solicited her to accept of him as a husband, 
of an Indian Where manners are simple, courtship is not tedious. 

Neither artifice prevents, nor ceremony forbids, the 
heart from declaring its sentiments. Pocahuntas rea- 
dily gave her consent ; Dale encouraged the alliance, 
and Powhatan did not disapprove it. The marriage 
was celebrated with extraordinary pomp; and from 
that period, a friendly correspondence subsisted be- 
tween the colony and all the tribes subject to Pow- 
hatan, or that stood in awe of his power. - Rolfe and 
his princess, for by that name the writers of the last 
age always distinguish her, set out for England, where 
she was received by James and his queen with the re- 
spect suited to her birth. Being carefully instructed 
in the principles of the Christian faith, she was publicly 
baptized, but died a few years after, on her return to 
America, leaving one son, from whom are sprung some 
of the most respectable families in Virginia, who boast 
of their descent from the race of the ancient rulers of 
their country*. But notwithstanding the visible good 
effects of that alliance, none of Rolfe’s countrymen 
seem to have imitated the example, which he set them, 
of intermarrying with the natives. Of all the Euro- 
peans who have settled in America, the English have 
availed themselves least of this obvious method of con- 
ciliating the affection of its original inhabitants ; and, 
either from the shyness conspicuous in their national 
character, or from the want of that pliant facility of 


* Hamer, Solida Narratio, ap. de Bry, pars *. p. 23. Stith, p. 129. 146. 
Smith’s Travels, p. 11&< 121. 
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manners which accommodates itself to every situation, 
they have been more averse than the French and Por- 
tuguese, or even the Spaniards, from incorporating 
with the native Americans. The Indians, courting 
such an union, offered their daughters in marriage to 
their new guests : and when they did not accept of the 
proffered alliance, they naturally imputed it to pride, 
and to their contempt of them as an inferior order of 
beings b . 

During the interval of tranquillity procured by the Land in 
alliance with Powhatan, an important change was made 
in the state of the colony. Hitherto no right of pri- comes pro- 
vate property in land had been established. The fields perty ‘ 
that were cleared had been cultivated by the joint la- 
bour of the colonists ; their product was carried to the 
common storehouses, and distributed weekly to every 
family, according to its number and exigencies. A 
society, destitute of the first advantage resulting from 
social union, was not formed to prosper. Industry, 
when not excited by the idea of property in what was 
acquired by its own efforts, made no vigorous exertion. 

The head had no inducement to contrive, nor the hand 
to labour. The idle and improvident trusted entirely 
to what was issued from fhe common store; the assi- 
duity even of the sober and attentive relaxed, when 
they perceived that others were to reap the fruit of 
their toil; and it was computed, that the united in- 
dustry of the colony did not accomplish as much work 
in a week as might have been performed in a day, if 
each individual had laboured on his own account. In Advan- 
order to remedy this, sir Thomas Dale divided a con- tages * 
siderable portion of the land into small lots, and 
granted one of these to each individual in full pro- 
perty. From the moment that industry had the cer- 
tain prospect of a recompense, it advanced with rapid 
progress. The articles of primary necessity were cul- 


b Beverley’s Hist, of Virg. p. 25. 
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tivated with so much attention as secured the means 
of subsistence ; and such schemes of improvement were 
formed, as prepared the way for the introduction of 
opulence into the colony®. 

Culture of The industrious spirit which began to rise among 
troduced?* planters was soon directed towards a new object ; 

and they applied to it for some time with such incon- 
siderate ardour as was productive of fatal conse- 
quences. The culture of tobacco, which has since 
become the staple of Virginia, and the source of its 
1616. prosperity, was introduced about this time into the 
colony. As the taste for that weed continued to in- 
crease in England, notwithstanding the zealous decla- 
mations of James against it, the tobacco imported from 
Virginia came to a ready market ; and though it was 
so much inferior in quality or in estimation to that 
raised by the Spaniards in the West Indian islands, 
that a pound of the latter sold for eighteen shillings, 
and of the former for no more than three shillings, it 
Bad con- yielded a considerable profit. Allured by the prospect 
such a certain and quick return, every other species 
from it. of industry was neglected. The land which ought to 
have been reserved for raising provisions, and even the 
streets of James-Town, were planted with tobacco. 
Various regulations were framed to restrain this ill- 
directed activity. But, from eagerness for present 
gain, the planters disregarded every admonition. The 
means of subsistence became so scanty, as forced them 
to renew their demands upon the Indians, who seeing 
no end of those exactions, their antipathy to the Eng- 
lish name revived with additional rancour, and they 
began to form schemes of vengeance, with a secrecy 
and silence peculiar to Americans d . 

Meanwhile, the colony, notwithstanding this errour 
in its operations, and the cloud that was gathering 


c Smith’s Travels, p. 114. Stith, p. 131. 

d Stith, p. 140. 147. 164. 168. Smith, p. 130. Purchas, iv. p. 1787. 
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over its head, continued to wear an aspect of pros- 
perity. Its numbers increased by successive migra- 
tions ; the quantity of tobacco exported became every 
year more considerable,* and several of the planters 
were not only in an easy situation, but advancing fast 
to opulence®; and by two events, which happened 
nearly at the same time, both population and industry 
were greatly promoted. As few women had hitherto 
ventured to encounter the hardships which were un- 
avoidable in an unknown and uncultivated country, 
most of the colonists, constrained to live single, con- 
sidered themselves as no more than sojourners in a 
land to which they were not attached by the tender 
ties of a family and children. In order to induce them 
to settle there, the company took advantage of the ap- 
parent tranquillity in the country, to send out a con- Yeung 
siderable number of young women, of humble Tbirth wome ? ttmi ' 
indeed, but of unexceptionable character, and encou- England to 
raged the planters, by premiums and immunities, to Vir 8 mla * 
marry them f . These new companions were received 
with such fondness, and many of them so comfortably 
established, as invited others to follow their example ; 
and, by degrees, thoughtless adventurers, assuming 
the sentiments of virtuous citizens and of provident 
fathers of families, became solicitous about the pros- 
perity of a country, which they now considered as their 
own. As the colonists began to form more extensive 
plans of industry, they were unexpectedly furnished 
with means of executing them with greater facility. A Negroes 
Dutch ship from the coast of Guinea, having sailed up 
James-River, sold a part of her cargo of negroes to 
the planters 8 ; and as that hardy race was found more 
capable of enduring fatigue under a sultry climate than 
Europeans, their number has been increased by con- 
tinual importation ; their aid seems now to be essential 
to the existence of the colony, and the greater part 


e Smith, p. 139. 
VOL. VIII. 
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of field-labour in Virginia is performed by servile 
hands. 

But as the condition of the colony improved, the 
spirit of its members became more independent. To 
Englishmen the summary and severe decisions of mar- 
tial law, however tempered by the mildness of their 
governors, appeared intolerably oppressive; and they 
longed to recover the privileges to which they had 
been accustomed under the liberal form of government 
1619. in their native country. In compliance with this spirit, 
Firs^gene- 8 * r George Yardely, in the year one thousand six 
rai assembly hundred and nineteen, called the first general assembly 
tatives. 68611 that was ever held in Virginia ; and the numbers of the 
people were now so increased, and their settlements so 
dispersed, that eleven corporations appeared by their 
representatives in this convention, where they were 
permitted to assume legislative power, and to exercise 
the noblest function of free men. The laws enacted in 
it seem neither to have been many, nor of great im- 
portance; but the meeting was highly acceptable to 
the people, as they now beheld among themselves an 
image of the English constitution, which they reve- 
renced as the most perfect model of free government. 

July 24. In order to render this resemblance more complete, 
stUution 11 an( l the rights of the planters more certain, the com- 
gi veil to pany issued a charter or ordinance, which gave a legal 

the colony. an( j p errnanen fc f orm the government of the colony. 

The supreme legislative authority in Virginia, in imita- 
tion of that in Great Britain, was divided and lodged 
partly in the governor, who held the place of the sove- 
reign ; partly in a council of state named by the com- 
pany, which possessed some of the distinctions, and 
exercised some of the functions, belonging to the peer- 
age ; partly in a general council or assembly composed 
of the representatives of the people, in which were 
vested powers and privileges similar to those of the 
house of commons. In both these councils all ques- 
tions were to be determined by the majority of voices, 
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and a negative was reserved to the governor ; but no 
law or ordinance, though approved of by all the three 
members of the legislature, was to be of force, until it 
was ratified in England by a general court of the com- 
pany, and returned under its seal h . Thus the con- 
stitution of the colony was fixed, and the members of 
it are henceforth to be considered, not merely as ser- 
vants of a commercial company dependant on the will 
and orders of their superior, but as free men and 
citizens. 

The natural effect of that happy change in their Industry 
condition was an increase of their industry. The pro- mcreased * 
duet of tobacco in Virginia was now equal, not only to 
the consumption of it in Great Britain 4 , but could fur- 
nish some quantity for a foreign market. The company Direct trade 
opened a trade for it with Holland, and established j^wlth 
warehouses for it in Middleburg and Flushing. James Hofiand; 
and his privy council, alarmed at seeing the commerce Jj’ 
of a commodity, for which the demand was daily in- James, 
creasing, turned into a channel that tended to the dimi- 
nution of the revenue, by depriving it of a considerable 
duty imposed on the importation of tobacco, interposed 
with vigour to check this innovation. Some expedient 
was found, by which the matter was adjusted for the 
present ; but it is remarkable as the first instance of a 
difference in sentiment between the parent state and 
the colony, concerning their respective rights. The 

h Stith, Appendix, p. 32, etc. 

1 It is a matter of some curiosity to trace the progress of the consumption 
of this unnecessary commodity. The use of tobacco seems to have been first 
introduced into England about the year 1586. Possibly a few seafaring 
persons may have acquired a relish for it by their intercourse with the Spa- 
niards previons to that period ; bat the use of it cannot be denominated a 
national habit sooner than the time I have mentioned. Upon an average 
of tfte seven years immediately preceding the year 1622, the whole import 
of tobacco into England amounted to a hundred and forty-two thousand and 
eighty-five pounds weight. Stith, p. 246. From this it appears, that the 
taste had spread with a rapidity which is remarkable. But how inconsider- 
able is that quantity to what is now consumed in Great Britain ! 
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former concluded, that the trade of the colony should 
be confined to England, and all its productions he 
landed there. The latter claimed, not only the general 
privilege of Englishmen to carry their commodities to 
the best market, but pleaded the particular concessions 
in their charter, by which an unlimited freedom of 
commerce seemed to be granted to them k . The time 
for a more full discussion of this important question 
was not yet arrived. 

The colony But while the colony continued to increase so fast, 
precaution® 6 settlements were scattered, not only along the 
necessary banks of James and York rivers, but began to extend 
fence to the Rapahannock, and even to the Potowmack, the 
indianL^ 6 English, relying on their own numbers, and deceived 
by this appearance of prosperity, lived in full security. 
They neither attended to the movements of the Indians, 
nor suspected their machinations; and though sur- 
rounded by a people whom they might have known 
from experience to be both artful and vindictive, they 
neglected every precaution for their own safety that 
was requisite in such a situation. Like the peaceful 
inhabitants of a society completely established, they 
were no longer soldiers but citizens, and were so intent 
on what was subservient to the comfort or embellish- 
ment of civil life, that every martial exercise began to 
be laid aside as unnecessary. The Indians, whom they 
commonly employed as hunters, were furnished with 
firearms, and taught to use them with dexterity. 
They were permitted to frequent the habitations of 
the English at all hours, and received as innocent 
visitants, whom there was no reason to dread. This 
inconsiderate security enabled the Indians to prepare 
for the execution of that plan of vengeance, which they 
meditated with all the deliberate forethought which is 
agreeable to their temper. Nor did they want a leader 
capable of conducting their schemes with address. On 


k Stith, p. 200, etc. 
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the death of Powhatan, in the year one thousand six General 
hundred and eighteen, Opechancanough succeeded 
him, not only as wirowanee, or chief of his own tribe, planned by 
but in that extensive influence over all the Indian the Indians ' 
nations of Virginia, which induced the English writers 
to distinguish him by the name of emperor. Accord- 
ing, to the Indian tradition, he was not a native of Vir- 
ginia, but came from a distant country to the south- 
west, possibly from some province of the Mexican 
empire K But as he was conspicuous for all the qua- 
lities of highest estimation among savages, a fearless 
courage, great strength and agility of body, and crafty 
policy, he quickly rose to eminence and power. Soon 
after his elevation to the supreme command, a general 
massacre of the English seems to have been resolved 
upon; and during four years, the means of perpetrating 
it with the greatest facility and success were concerted 
with amazing secrecy. All the tribes contiguous to 
the English settlements were successively gained, ex- 
cept those on the eastern shore, from whom, on account 
of their peculiar attachment to their new neighbours, 
every circumstance that might discover what they in- 
tended was carefully concealed. To each tribe its 
station was allotted, and the part it was to act pre- 
scribed. On the morning of the day consecrated to March 22. 
vengeance, each was at the place of rendezvous ap- 
pointed, while the English were so little aware of the 
impending destruction, that they received with unsus- 
picious hospitality several persons sent by Opechanca- 
nough, under pretext of delivering presents of venison 
and fruits, but in reality to observe their motions. Find- Executed on 
ing them perfectly secure, at mid-day, the moment that ^ulemeutx. 
was previously fixed for this deed of horrour, the In- 
dians rushed at once upon them in all their different 
settlements, and murdered men, women, and children, 
with undistinguishing rage, and that rancorous cruelty 


1 Beyerley, p. 51. 
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with which savages treat their enemies. In one hour, 
nearly a fourth part of the whole colony was cut off, 
almost without knowing by whose hands they fell. 
The slaughter would have been universal, if com- 
passion, or a sense of duty, had not moved a converted 
Indian, to whom the secret was communicated the 
night before the massacre, to reveal it to his master in 
such time as to save James -Town, and some adjacent 
settlements ; and if the English, in other districts, had 
not run to their arms with resolution prompted by de- 
spair, and defended themselves so bravely as to repulse 
their assailants, who, in the execution of their plan, 
did not discover courage equal to the sagacity and art 
with which they had concerted it m . 

But though the blow was thus prevented from de- 
scending with its full effect, it proved very grievous to 
an infant colony. In some settlements not a single 
Englishman escaped. Many persons of prime note m 
the colony, and among these several members of the 
council, were slain. The survivors, overwhelmed with 
grief, astonishment, and terrour, abandoned all their 
remote settlements, and, crowding together for safety 
to James-Town, did not occupy a territory of greater 
extent than had been' planted soon after the arrival 
of their countrymen in Virginia. Confined within those 
narrow boundaries, they were less intent on schemes of 
industry than on thoughts of revenge. Every 
Bloody war took arms. A bloody war against the Indians com- 
Indians? menced; and, bent on exterminating the whole race, 
neither old nor young were spared. The conduct of 
the Spaniards in the southern regions of America was 
openly proposed as the most proper model to imitate n ; 
and regardless, like them, of those principles of faith, 
honour, and humanity, which regulate hostility among 
dvilized nations, and set bounds to its rage, the English 
deemed every thing allowable that tended to accom- 
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pifch their design. They hunted the Indians like wild 
beasts, rather than enemies ; and as the pursuit of them 
to their places of retreat in the woods, which covered 
their country, was both difficult and dangerous, they 
endeavoured to allure them from their inaccessible 
fastnesses by offers of peace and promises of oblivion, 
made with such an artful appearance of sincerity as 
deceived their crafty leader, and induced them to re- 
turn to their former settlements, and resume their usual 
peaceful occupations. The behaviour of the two people 
seemed now to be perfectly reversed. The Indians, 
like men acquainted with the principles of integrity and 
good faith, on which the intercourse between nations is 
founded, confided in the reconciliation, and lived in 
absolute security without suspicion of danger; while 
the English, with perfidious craft, were preparing to 
imitate savages in their revenge and cruelty. On the 
approach of harvest, when they knew an hostile attack 
would be most formidable and fatal, they fell suddenly 
upon all the Indian plantations, murdered every person 
on whom they could lay hold, and drove the rest to the 
woods, where so many perished with hunger, that some 
of the tribes nearest to the English were totally extir- 
pated. This atrocious deed, which the perpetrators 
laboured to represent as a necessary act of retaliation* 
was followed by some happy effects. It delivered the 
colony so entirely from any dread of the Indians, that 
its settlements began again to extend, and its industry 
to revive. 

But unfortunately at this juncture the state of the Company at 
company in England, in which the property of Virginia by 
and the government of the colony settled there were factions, 
vested, prevented it from seconding the efforts of the 
planters, by such a reinforcement of men, and such a 
supply of necessaries, as were requisite to replace what 
they had lost. The company was originally composed 
of many adventurers, and increased so fast by the 
junction of new members, allured by the prospect of 
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gain, or the desire of promoting a scheme of public 
utility, that its general courts formed a numerous as- 
sembly 0 . The operation of every political principle 
and passion, that spread through the kingdom, was felt 
in those popular meetings, and influenced their de- 
cisions. As towards the close of James’s reign more 
just and enlarged sentiments with respect to constitu- 
tional liberty were diffused among the people, they 
came to understand their rights better and to assert 
them with greater boldness ; a distinction formerly little 
known, but now familiar in English policy, began to be 
established between the court and country parties, and 
the leaders of each endeavoured to derive power and 
consequence from every quarter. Both exerted them- 
selves with emulation, in order to obtain the direction 
of a body so numerous and respectable as the company 
of Virginian adventurers. In consequence of this, busi- 
ness had been conducted in every general court for 
some years, not with the temperate spirit of merchants 
deliberating concerning their mutual interest, but with 
the animosity and violence natural to numerous assem- 
blies, by which rival factions contend for superiority p . 
James in- As the king did not often assemble the great council 
inquiry into n &tion in parliament, the general courts of the 

duct C ° n ~ com P an y became a theatre on which popular orators 
displayed their talents ; the proclamations of the crown, 
and acts of the privy council, with respect to the com- 
merce and police of the colony, were canvassed there 
with freedom, and censured with severity, ill suited to 
the lofty ideas which James entertained of his own 
wisdom, and the extent of his prerogative. In order 
to check this growing spirit of discussion, the minis- 
ters employed all their address and influence to gain 
as many members of the company as might give them 
the direction of their deliberations. But so unsuccess- 
ful were they in this attempt, that every measure pro- 


• Stith, p. 272. 276. 
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posed by them was reprobated by a vast majority, and 
sometimes without any reason, but because they were 
the proposers of it. James, little favourable to the 
power of any popular assembly, and weary of con- 
tending with one over which he had laboured in vain 
to obtain an ascendant, began to entertain thoughts of 
dissolving the company, and new-modelling its consti- 
tution. Pretexts, neither unplausible, nor destitute of 
some foundation, seemed to justify this measure. The 
slow progress of the colony, the large sums of money 
expended, and great number of men who had perished 
in attempting to plant it, the late massacre by the 
Indians, and every disaster that had befallen the Eng- 
lish from their first migration to America, were im- 
puted solely to the inability of a numerous company 
to conduct an enterprise so complex and arduous. 
The nation felt sensibly its disappointment in a scheme 
in which it had engaged with sanguine expectations of 
advantage, and wished impatiently for such an impar- 
tial scrutiny into former proceedings, as might suggest 
more salutary measures in the future administration of 
the colony. The present state of its affairs, as well as 
the wishes of the people, seemed to call for the inter- 
position of the crown ; and James, eager to display the 
superiority of his royal wisdom, in correcting those 
errours into which the company had been betrayed by 
inexperience in the arts of government, boldly under- 
took the work of reformation. Without regarding the 
rights conveyed to the company by their charter, and 
without the formality of any judicial proceeding for 
annulling it, he, by virtue of his prerogative, issued 
a commission, empowering some of the judges, and 
other persons of note, to examine into all the trans- 
actions of the company from its first establishment, 
and to lay the result of their inquiries, together with 
their opinion concerning the most effectual means of 
rendering the colony more prosperous q , before the 
* Stith, p. 288. 
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privy council. At the same time, by a strain of au- 
thority still higher, he ordered all the records and 
papers of the company to be seised, and two of its 
principal officers to be arrested. Violent and arbitrary 
as these acts of authority may now appear, the com- 
missioners carried on their inquiry without any obstruc- 
tion, but what arose from some feeble and ineffectual 
remonstrances of the company. The commissioners, 
though they conducted their scrutiny with much ac- 
tivity and vigour r , did not communicate any of their 
proceedings to the company; but their report, with 
respect to its operations, seems to have been very un- 
favourable, as the king, in consequence of it, signified 
to the company his intention of vesting the supreme 
government of the company in a governor and twelve 
assistants, to be resident in England, and the executive 
power in a council of twelve, which should reside in 
Virginia. The governor and assistants were to be 
originally appointed by the king. Future vacancies 
were to be supplied by the governor and his assistants, 
but their nomination was not to take effect until it 
should be ratified by the privy council. The twelve 
counsellors in Virginia were to be chosen by the go- 
vernor and assistants; and this choice was likewise 
subjected to the review of the privy council. With an 
intention to quiet the minds of the colonists, it was 
declared that private property should be deemed sa- 
cred; and for the more effectual security of it, aU 
grants of lands from the former company were to be 
confirmed by the new one. In order to facilitate the 
execution of this plan, the king required the company 
instantly to surrender its charter into his hands 8 . 

But here James and his ministers encountered a 
spirit of which they seem not to have been aware. 
They found the members of the company unwilling 
tamely to relinquish rights of franchises, conveyed to 


r Smith’s Travels, p. 165, etc. 
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them with such legal formality, that upon faith in their 
validity they had expended considerable sums 1 ; and 
still more averse to the abolition of a popular form of 
government, in which every proprietor had a voice, in 
order to subject a colony, in which they were deeply 
interested, to the dominion of a small junto absolutely 
dependant on the crown. Neither promises nor threats Oct. 20. 
could induce them to depart from these sentiments; 
and in a general court the kings proposal was almost 
unanimously rejected, and a resolution taken to defend 
to the utmost their chartered rights, if these should be 
called in question in any court of justice. James, 
highly offended at their presumption in daring to op- 
pose his will, directed a writ of ‘ quo warranto’ to be Nov. 10. 
issued against the company, that the validity of its 
charter might be tried in the court of King’s Bench; 
and in order to aggravate the charge, by collecting 
additional proofs of maladministration, he appointed 
some persons, in whom he could confide, to repair to 
Virginia to inspect the state of the colony, and inquire 
into the conduct of the company, and of its officers 
there. 

The lawsuit in the King’s Bench did not hang long Trial in the 
in suspense. It terminated, as was usual in that reign, ^nlh and 
in a decision perfectly consonant to the wishes of the dissolution 
monarch. The charter was forfeited, the company com ’ 
was dissolved, and all the rights and privileges con- 
ferred upon it returned to the king, from whom they 
flowed u . 

Some writers, particularly Stith, the most intelligent Defects in 
and best-informed historian of Virginia, mention the institution 
dissolution of the company as a most disastrous event of the colo- 
to the colony. Animated with liberal sentiments, im- mes ' 
bibed in an age when the principles of liberty were 
more folly unfolded than under the reign of James, 
they viewed his violent and arbitrary proceedings, on 

1 ChaVmets, j>. 61. * Rymer, vol. xvii. p. 618, etc. Chalmers, p. 62. 
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this occasion, with such indignation, that their abhor- 
rence of the means which he employed to accomplish 
his design seems to have rendered them incapable of 
contemplating its effects with discernment and can- 
dour* There is not, perhaps, any mode of governing 
an infant colony less friendly to its liberty, than the 
dominion of an exclusive corporation, possessed of all 
the powers which James had conferred upon the com- 
pany of adventurers in Virginia. During several years 
the colonists can hardly he considered in any other 
light than as servants to the company, nourished out 
of its stores, bound implicitly to obey its orders, and 
subjected to the most rigorous of all forms of govern- 
ment, that of martial law. Even after the native spirit 
of Englishmen began to rouse under oppression, and 
had extorted from their superiors the right of enacting 
laws for the government of that community of which 
they were members, as no act, though approved of by 
all the branches of the provincial legislature, was held 
to he of legal force, until it was ratified by a general 
court in England, the company still retained the para- 
mount authority in its own hands. Nor was the power 
of the company more favourable to the prosperity of 
the colony than to its freedom. A numerous body of 
merchants, as long as its operations are purely com- 
mercial, may carry them on with discernment and suc- 
cess. But v the mercantile spirit seems ill adapted to 
conduct an enlarged and liberal plan of civil policy, 
and colonies have seldom grown up to maturity and 
vigour under its narrow and interested regulations. 
To the unavoidable defects in administration which 
this occasioned, were added errours arising from in- 
experience. The English merchants of that age had 
not those extensive views which a general commerce 
opens to such as have the direction of it. When they 
first began to venture out of the beaten track, they 
groped their way with timidity and hesitation. Unac- 
quainted with the climate and soil of America, and 
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ignorant of the productions best suited to them, they 
seem to have had no settled plan of improvement^ and 
their schemes were continually varying. Their system 
of government was equally fluctuating. In the course 
of eighteen years ten different persons presided over 
the province as chief governors. No wonder that, 
under such administration, all the efforts to give vigour 
and stability to the colony should prove abortive, or * 
produce only slender effects. These efforts, however, 
when estimated according to the ideas' of that age, 
either with respect to commerce or to policy, were 
very considerable, and conducted with astonishing per- 
severance. 

Above an hundred and fifty thousand pounds were Weakness 
expended in this first attempt to plant an English co- of the co- 
lony in America x ; and more than nine thousand per- lony# 
sons were sent out from the mother country to people 
this new settlement. At the dissolution of the com- 
pany, the nation, in return for this waste of treasure 
and of people, did not receive from Virginia an annual 
importation of commodities exceeding twenty thousand 
pounds in value; and the colony was so far from 
having added strength to the state by an increase of 
population, that, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and twenty-four, scarcely two thousand persons sur- 
vived 7 : a wretched remnant of the numerous emigrants 
who had flocked thither with sanguine expectations of 
a very different fate. 

The company, like all unprosperous societies, fell Temporary 
unpitied. The violent hand with which prerogative council ap- 
had invaded its rights was forgotten, and new pros- th^govern- 
pects of success opened, under a form of government of Vir- 
exempt from all the defects to which past disasters gima * 
were imputed. The king and the nation concurred 
with equal ardour in resolving to encourage the colony. 


* Smith’s Travels, p. 42. 167. 
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Soon after the final judgment in the court of King’# 
Aug. 26. Bench against the company, James appointed a coun- 
cil of twelve persons to take the temporary direction of 
affairs in Virginia, that he might have leisure to frame, 
with deliberate consideration, proper regulations for 
the permanent government of the colony z . Pleased 
with such an opportunity of exercising his talents as 
a legislator, he began to turn his attention towards 
the subject; but death prevented him from complet- 
ing his plan. 

1625. Charles the first, on his accession to the throne, 
March 27. adopted all his father's maxims with respect to the 
Charles the colony in Virginia. He declared it to be a part of 
arbitrary 18 *ke em P^ re annexed to the crown, and immediately sub- 
government ordinate to its jurisdiction: he conferred the title of 
?ony. C C °~ governor on sir George Yardely, and appointed him, 
in conjunction with a council of twelve, and a secre- 
tary, to exercise supreme authority there, and enjoined 
them to conform, in every point, to such instructions 
as, from time to time, they might receive from him a . 
From the tenour of the king's commission, as well as 
from the known spirit of his policy, it is apparent, that 
he intended to vest every power of government, both 
legislative and executive, in the governor and council, 
without recourse to the representatives of the people, 
as possessing a right to enact laws for the community, 
or to impose taxes upon it. Yardely and his council, 
who seem to have been fit instruments far carrying this 
system of arbitrary rule into execution, did not fail to 
put such a construction on the words of their commis- 
sion, as was most favourable to their own jurisdiction. 
During a great part of Charles’s reign, Virginia knew 
no other law than the will of the sovereign. Statutes 
were published, and taxes imposed, without once call- 
ing the representatives of the people to authorise them 


1 Rymer, xvii. p. 618, etc. 
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by their sanction. At the same time that the colonists 
were bereaved of political rights, which they deemed 
essential to freemen and citizens, their private property 
was violently invaded. A proclamation was issued, by Grants and 
which, under pretexts equally absurd and frivolous, ^acco^ ° f 
they were prohibited from selling tobacco to any per- 
son but certain commissioners appointed by the king 
to purchase it on his account b ; and they had the cruel 
mortification to behold the sovereign, who should have 
afforded them protection, engross all the profits of 
their industry, by seizing the only valuable commodity 
which they had to vend, and retaining the monopoly of 
it in his own hands. While the staple of the colony in 
Virginia sunk in value under the oppression and re- 
straints of a monopoly, property in land was rendered 
insecure by various grants of it, which Charles incon- 
siderately bestowed upon his favourites. These were 
not only of such, exorbitant extent as to be unfavour- 
able to the progress of cultivation; but from inatten- 
tion, or imperfect acquaintance with the geography of 
the country, their boundaries were so inaccurately de- 
fined, that large tracts already occupied and planted 
were often included in them. 

The murmurs and complaints which such a system of 
administration excited, were augmented by the rigour 
with which sir John Harvey, who succeeded Yardely 
in the government of the colony c , enforced every act 
of power. Rapacious, unfeeling, and haughty, he 1627. 
added insolence to oppression, and neither regarded 
the sentiments, nor listened to the remonstrances of the 
people under his command. The colonists, far from 
the seat of government, and overawed by authority 

derived from a royal commission, submitted long to his * 

tyranny and exactions. Their patience was at last ex- Colonists 
bausted ; and in a transport of popular rage and in- 
donation, they seized their governor, and sent him a their gover- 

b Rymef, xviii. p. 19. c Ibid, xviii. p. 980. 
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nor, and prisoner to England, accompanied by two of their 
misonerto num ^ )er > whom they deputed to prefer their accusa- 
England. tions against him to the king. But this attempt to 
redress their own wrongs, by a proceeding so summary 
and violent, as is hardly consistent with any idea of 
regular government, and can be justified only in cases 
of such urgent necessity as rarely occur in civil so- 
ciety, was altogether repugnant to every notion which 
Charles entertained with respect to the obedience due 
by subjects to their sovereign. To him the conduct of 
the colonists appeared to be not only an usurpation of 
his right to judge and to punish one of his own officers, 
but an open and audacious act of rebellion against his 
authority. Without deigning to admit their deputies 
into his presence, or to hear one article of their charge 
against Harvey, the king instantly sent him back to 
his former station, with an ample renewal of all the 
powers belonging to it. But though Charles deemed 
this vigorous step necessary in order to assert his own 
authority, and to testify his displeasure with those who 
had presumed to offer such an insult to it, he seems to 
have been so sensible of the grievances under which 
the colonists groaned, and of the chief source from 
which they flowed, that soon after he not only removed 
a governor so justly odious to them, but named as a 
successor sir William Berkeley, a person far superior 
to Harvey in rank and abilities, and still more distin- 
guished by possessing all the popular virtues to which 
the other was a stranger d . 

Under his government, the colony in Virginia re- 
administra- ma ^ ne ^> with some short intervals of interruption, al- 
tion. most forty years ; and to his mild and prudent admi- 
nistration its increase and prosperity are, in a great 
measure, to be ascribed. It was indebted, however, 
to the king himself for such a reform of its constitution 
and policy, as gave a different aspect to the colony, and 
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animated all its operations with new spirit. Though 
the tenour of sir William Berkeley’s commission was 
the same with that of his predecessor, he received in- 
structions under the great seal, by which he was em- 
powered to declare, that in all its concerns, civil as well New privi- 
as ecclesiastical, the colony was to be governed accord- granted by 
ing to the laws of England: he was directed to issue Charles, 
writs for electing representatives of the people, who, 
in conjunction with the governor and council, were to 
form a general assembly, and to possess supreme legis- 
lative authority in the community: he was ordered 
to establish courts of justice, in which all questions, 
whether civil or criminal, were to be decided agreeably 
to the forms of judicial procedure in the mother coun- 
try. It is not easy to discover what were the motives 
which induced a monarch, tenacious in adhering to any 
opinion or system which he had once adopted, jealous 
to excess of his own rights, and adverse on every oc- 
casion to any extension of the privileges claimed by 
his people, to relinquish his original plan of administra- 
tion in the colony, and to grant such immunities to his 
subjects settled there. From the historians of Virginia, 
no less superficial than ill-informed, no lfght can be 
derived with respect to this point. It is most pro- Motives 
bable, that dread of the spirit then rising in Great 
Britain extorted from Charles concessions so favour- fluenced 
able to Virginia. After an intermission of almost the kmg ’ 
twelve years, the state of his affairs Compelled him 
to have recourse to the great council of the nation. 

There his subjects would find a jurisdiction inde- 
pendent of the crown, and able to control its authority. 

There they hoped for legal redress of all their griev- 
ances. As the colonists in Virginia had applied for 
relief to a former parliament, it might be expected with 
certainty, that they would lay their case before the first 
meeting of an assembly, in which they were secure of a 
favourable audience. Charles knew that, if the spirit 
of his administration in Virginia were to be tried by 
VOL. VIII. f 
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the maxims of the English constitution, it must be 
severely reprehended. He was aware that many mear- 
sures of greater moment in his government would be 
brought under a strict review in parliament ; and, un- 
willing to give malecontents the advantage of adding a 
charge of oppression in the remote parts of his do- 
minions to a catalogue of domestic grievances, he art- 
fully endeavoured to take the merit of having granted 
voluntarily to his people in Virginia such privileges as 
he foresaw would be extorted from him. 

But though Charles established the internal govern- 
ment of Virginia on a model similar to that of the 
English constitution, and conferred on his subjects 
there all the rights of freemen and citizens, he was 
extremely solicitous to maintain its connexion with the 
parent state. With this view, he instructed sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley strictly to prohibit any commerce of the 
colony with foreign nations; and in order more cer- 
tainly to secure exclusive possession of all the advan- 
tages arising from the sale of its productions, he was 
required to take a bond from the master of each vessel 
that sailed from Virginia, to land his cargo in some 
part of the king’s dominions in Europe*. Even under 
this restraint, such is the kindly influence of free go- 
vernment on society, the colony advanced so rapidly in 
industry and population, that, at the beginning of the 
civil war, the English settled in it exceeded twenty 
thousand f . 

Gratitude towards a monarch, from whose hands 
they had received immunities which they had long 
wished, but hardly expected to enjoy, the influence 
and example of a popular governor passionately de- 
voted to the interests of his master, concurred in pre- 
serving inviolated loyalty among the colonists. Even 
after monarchy was abolished, after one king had been 
beheaded, and another driven into exile, the authority 


* Chalmers’s Annals, p. 219. 232. 
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of the crown continued to be acknowledged and revered 
in Virginia. Irritated at this open defiance of its power, 1650. 
the parliament issued an ordinance, declaring, that as 
the settlement in Virginia had been made at the cost 
and by the people of England, it ought to be subordi- 
nate to and dependant upon the English common- 
wealth, and subject to such laws and regulations as are 
or shall be made in parliament; that, instead of this 
dutiful submission, the colonists had disclaimed the 
authority of the state, and audaciously rebelled against 
it; that, on this account, they were denounced noto- 
rious traitors, and not only all vessels belonging to 
natives of England, but those of foreign nations, were 
prohibited to enter their ports, or to carry on any com- 
merce with them. 

It was not the mode of that age to wage a war ofParli ament 
words alone. The efforts of an high-spirited govern- 
ment in asserting its own dignity were prompt and vi- 
gorous. A powerful squadron, with a considerable 
body of land-forces, was despatched to reduce the Vir- 
ginians to obedience. After compelling the colonies in 
Barbadoes and the other islands to submit to the com- 
monwealth, the squadron entered the bay of Chesapeak. 1651 . 
Berkeley, with more courage than prudence, took arms 
to oppose this formidable armament ; but he could not 
long maintain such an unequal contest. His gallant re- 
sistance, however, procured favourable terms to the 
people under his government. A general indemnity Virginia U 
for all past offences was granted ; they acknowledged acknow? 
the authority of the commonwealth, and were admitted ledge the 
to a participation of all the rights enjoyed by citizens 8 , wealth. 11 " 
Berkeley, firm to his principles of loyalty, disdained to 
make any stipulation for himself; and, choosing to pass 
his days far removed from the seat of a government 
which he detested, continued to reside in Virginia as a 

* Thurlow’s State Papers, i. p. 197. Chalmers’s Annals, p. 122. Be- 
verley’s Hist. p. 53. 
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private man, beloved and respected by all over whom 
he had formerly presided. 

Restraints Not satisfied with taking measures to subject the co- 
° 0 ?“ Ionics, the commonwealth turned its attention towards 
W- the most effectual mode of retaining them in depend- 
ence on the parent state, and of securing to it the be- 
nefit of their increasing commerce. With this view the 
parliament framed two laws, one of which expressly 
prohibited all mercantile intercourse between the colo- 
nies and foreign states, and the other ordained that no 
production of Asia, Africa, or America should be im- 
ported into the dominions of the commonwealth, but in 
vessels belonging to English owners, or to the people 
of the colonies settled there, and navigated by an Eng- 
lish commander h , and by crews of which the greater 
part must be Englishmen. But while the wisdom of 
the commonwealth prescribed the channel in which the 
trade of the colonies was to be carried on, it was soli- 
citous to encourage the cultivation of the staple com- 
modity of Virginia, by an act of parliament, which 
1652. gave legal force to all the injunctions of James and 
Charles against planting tobacco in England \ , 

Under governors appointed by the commonwealth, 
or by Cromwell, when he usurped the supreme power, 
Virginia remained almost nine years in perfect tran- 
quillity. During that period, many adherents to the 
royal party, and among these some gentlemen of good 
families, in order to avoid danger and oppression, to 
which they were exposed in England, or in hopes 
of repairing their ruined fortunes, resorted thither. 
Warmly attached to the cause for which they had 
fought and suffered, and animated with all the passions 
natural to men recently engaged in a fierce and long- 
protracted civil war, they, by their intercourse with 
the colonists, confirmed them in principles of loyalty, 
and added to their impatience and indignation under 

h Scobel’s Acts, p. 132. 176. * Ibid. p. 117. 
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the restraints imposed on their commerce by their new The colo- 
masters. On the death of Mathews, the last governor S^dwith" 
named by Cromwell, the sentiments and inclination of these re- 
the people, no longer under the control of authority, stramts ' 
burst out with violence. They forced sir William 
Berkeley to quit his retirement; they unanimously 
elected him governor of the colony ; and as he refused 
to act under an usurped authority, they boldly erected 
the royal standard, and, acknowledging Charles the are the first 
second to be their lawful sovereign, proclaimed him now " 
with all his titles ; and the Virginians long boasted, Charles the 
that as they were the last of the king’s subjects who second# 
renounced their allegiance, they were the first who 
returned to their duty k . 

Happily for the people of Virginia, a revolution Their loyal- 
in England, no less sudden and unexpected, seated 
Charles on the throne of his ancestors, and saved 
them from the severe chastisement, to which their 
premature declaration in his favour 'must have ex- 
posed them. On receiving the first account of this 
event, the joy and exultation of the colony were uni- 
versal and unbounded. These, however, were not of 
long continuance. Gracious but unproductive profes- 
sions of esteem and good-will were the only return 
made by Charles to loyalty and services, which in their 
own estimation were so distinguished that no recom- 
pense was beyond what they might claim. If the 
king’s neglect and ingratitude disappointed all the san- 
guine hopes which their vanity had founded on the 
merit of their past conduct, the spirit which influenced 
parliament in its commercial deliberations opened a 
prospect that alarmed them with respect to their fu- 
ture situation. In framing regulations for the encou- 
ragement of trade, which during the convulsions of 
civil war, and amidst continual fluctuations in govern- 
ment, had met with such obstruction that it declined 
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in every quarter; the house of commons, instead of 
granting the colonies that relief which they expected 
from the restraints in their commerce imposed by the 
commonwealth and Cromwell, not only adopted all their 
ideas concerning this branch of legislation, but ex- 
tended them farther. This produced the ‘ act of navi- 
gation/ the most important and memorable of any in 
the statute-book with respect to the history of English 
commerce. By it, besides several momentous articles 
foreign to the subject of this work, it was enacted, that 
no commodities should be imported into any settlement 
in Asia, Africa, or America, or exported from them, 
but in vessels of English or plantation built, whereof 
the master and three-fourths of the mariners shall be 
English subjects, under pain of forfeiting ship and 
goods ; that none but natural born subjects, or such as 
have been naturalized, shall exercise the occupation of 
merchant or factor in any English settlement, under 
pain of forfeiting their goods and chattels; that no 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, or woods 
used in dyeing, of the growth or manufacture of the 
colonies, shall be shipped from them to any other 
country but England ; and in order to secure the per- 
formance of this, a sufficient bond, with one surety, 
shall be given before sailing by the owners, for a spe- 
cific sum proportional to the rate of the vessel em- 
ployed by them 1 . The productions subjected to this 
restriction are distinguished, in the language of com- 
merce and finance, by the name of ‘ enumerated com- 
modities/ and as industry in its progress furnished 
new articles of value, these have been successively 
added to the roll, and subjected to the same restraint. 
Soon after, the act of navigation was extended, and 
additional restraints were imposed, by a new law., 
which prohibited the importation of any European 
commodity into the colonies, but what was laden in 
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England in vessels navigated and manned as the act 
of navigation required. More effectual provision was 
made by this law for exacting the penalties to which 
the transgressors of the act of navigation were subr 
jected; and the principles of policy, on which the 
various regulations contained in both statutes are 
founded, were openly avowed in a declaration, that as 
the plantations beyond seas are inhabited and peopled 
by subjects of England, they may be kept in a firmer 
dependence upon it, and rendered yet more beneficial 
and advantageous unto it, in the farther employment 
and increase of English shipping and seamen, as well 
as in the vent of English woollen and other manufac- 
tures and commodities; and in making England a 
staple, not only of the commodities of those planta- 
tions, but also of the commodities of other countries 
and places, for the supplying of them; and it being 
the usage of other nations to keep the trade of their 
plantations to themselves m . In prosecution of those 
favourite maxims, the English legislature proceeded a 
step farther. As the act of navigation had left the 
people of the colonies at liberty to export the enu- 
merated commodities from one plantation to another 
without paying any duty, it subjected them to a tax 1672. 
equivalent to what was paid by the consumers of these 
commodities in England n . 

By these successive regulations, the plan of secur- Effects of 
ing to England a monopoly of the commerce with its the act * 
colonies, and of shutting up every other channel into 
which it might be diverted, was perfected, and reduced 
into complete system. On one side of the Atlantic 
these regulations have been extolled as an extraordi- 
nary effort of political sagacity, and have been con- 
sidered as the great charter of national commerce, to 
which the parent state is indebted for ail its opulence 
and power. On the other, they have been execrated 


m 16 Car. II. c. 7. 
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as a code of oppression, more suited to the illiberality 
of mercantile ideas, than to extensive views of legisla- 
tive wisdom. Which of these opinions is best founded, 
I shall examine at large in another part of this work* 
But in writing the history of the English settlements 
in America, it was necessary to trace the progress of 
those restraining laws with accuracy, as in every sub- 
sequent transaction we may observe a perpetual exer- 
tion, on the part of the mother country, to enforce and 
extend them ; and on the part of the colonies, endea- 
vours no less unremitting to elude or to obstruct their 
operation. 

Colonists Hardly was the act of navigation known in Virginia, 
agTinsfthe 6 and effects begun to be felt, when the colony re- 
act - monstrated against it as a grievance, and petitioned 
earnestly for relief. But the commercial ideas of 
Charles and his ministers coincided so perfectly with 
those of parliament, that, instead of listening with a 
favourable ear to their applications, they laboured as- 
siduously to carry the act into strict execution. For 
this purpose, instructions were issued to the governor, 
forts were built on the banks of the principal rivers, 
and small vessels appointed to cruise on the coast. 
The Virginians, seeing no prospect of obtaining ex- 
emption from the act, set themselves to evade it ; and 
found means, notwithstanding the vigilance with which 
they were watched, of carrying on a considerable clan- 
destine trade with foreigners, particularly with the 
Dutch settled on Hudson s river. Emboldened by ob- 
serving disaffection spread through the colony, some 
veteran soldiers who had served under Cromwell, and 
had been banished to Virginia, formed a design of. 

1663. rendering themselves masters of the country, and of 
asserting its independence on England. This rash 
project was discovered by one of their associates, and 
disconcerted by the vigorous exertions of sir William 
Berkeley. But the spirit of discontent, though re- 
pressed, was not extinguished. Every day something 
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occurred to revive and to nourish it. As it is with 
extreme difficulty that commerce can be turned into 
a new channel, tobacco, the staple of the colony, sunk 
prodigiously in value when they were compelled to 
send it all to one market. It was some time before 
England could furnish them regularly full assortments 
of those necessary articles, without which the industry 
of the colony could not be carried on, or its prosperity 
secured. Encouraged by the symptoms of general Colony at- 
languor and despondency, which this declining state SeVndisms. 
of the colony occasioned, the Indians seated towards 
the heads of the rivers ventured first to attack the 
remote settlements, and then to make incursions into 
the interior parts of the country. Unexpected as 
these hostilities were, from a people who during a 
long period had lived in friendship with the English, 
a measure taken by the king seems to have excited Discontents 
still greater terrour among the most opulent people 
of the colony. Charles had imprudently imitated the of land by 
example of his father, by granting such large tracts of e crown * 
land in Virginia to several of his courtiers, as 'tended 
to unsettle the distribution of property in the country, 
and to render the title of the most ancient planters to 
their estates precarious and questionable. From those 1676. 
various causes, which, in a greater or lesser degree, 
affected every individual in the colony, the indignation 
of the people became general, and was worked up to 
such a pitch, that nothing was wanting to precipitate 
them into the most desperate acts, but some leader, 
qualified to unite and to direct their operations 0 . 

Such a leader they found in Nathaniel Bacon, a An insux- 
colonel of militia, who, though he had been settled in v^nia* 
Virginia only three years, had acquired, by popular ^aded by 
manners, an insinuating address, and the consideration 
’ 'derived from having been regularly trained in England 


° Chalmers’s Annals, ch. 10. 13, 14, passim. Beverley’s Hist, of Virg. 
p. 58, etc. 
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to the profession of law, such general esteem, that he 
had been admitted into the council, and was regarded 
as one of the most respectable persons in the colony. 
Bacon was ambitious, eloquent, daring, and, prompted 
either by honest zeal to redress the public wrongs, or 
allured by hopes of raising himself to distinction and 
power, he mingled with the malecontents ; and by his 
bold harangues and confident promises of removing all 
their grievances, he inflamed them almost to madness. 
As the devastations committed by the Indians was the 
calamity most sensibly felt by the people, he accused 
the governor of having neglected the proper measures 
for repelling the invasions of the savages, and exhorted 
them to take arms in their own defence, and to exter- 
minate that odious race. Great numbers assembled, 
and chose Bacon to be their general. He applied to 
the governor for a commission, confirming this election 
of the people, and offered to march instantly against 
the common enemy. Berkeley, accustomed by long 
possession of supreme command to high ideas of the 
respect due to his station, considered this tumultuary 
armament as an open insult to his authority, and sus- 
pected that, under specious appearances. Bacon con- 
cealed most dangerous designs. Unwilling, however, 
to give farther provocation to an incensed multitude, 
by a direct refusal of what they demanded, he thought 
it prudent to negotiate, in order to gain time; and it 
was not until he found all endeavours to sooth them 
ineffectual, that he issued a proclamation, requiring 
them, in the king’s name, under the pain of being de- 
nounced rebels, to disperse. 

But Bacon, sensible that he had now advanced so 
far as rendered it impossible to recede with honour or 
Safety, instantly took the only resolution that remained 
in his situation. At the head of a chosen body of his 
followers, he marched rapidly to James-Town, and, 
surrounding the house where the governor and council 
were assembled, demanded the commission for which 
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he had formerly applied. Berkeley, with the proud 
indignant spirit of a cavalier, disdaining the requisi- 
tions of a rebel, peremptorily refused to comply, and 
calmly presented his naked breast to the weapons 
which were pointed against it. The council, however, 
foreseeing the fatal consequences of driving an enraged 
multitude, in whose power* they were, to the last ex- 
tremities of violence, prepared a commission consti- 
tuting Bacon general of all the forces in Virginia, and 
by their entreaties prevailed on the governor to sign 
it. Bacon with his troops retired in triumph. Hardly 
was the council delivered by his departure from the 
dread of present danger, when, by a transition not 
unusual in feeble minds, presumptuous boldness suc- 
ceeded to excessive fear. The commission granted to 
Bacon was declared to be null, having been extorted 
by force ; he was proclaimed a rebel, his followers were 
required to abandon his standard, and the militia or- 
dered to arm, and to join the governor. 

Enraged at conduct which he branded with the Bacon 
name of base and treacherous, Bacon, instead of con- Berkeley 
tinuing his march towards the Indian country, instantly and the 
wheeled about, and advanced with all his forces to ^ nci ° 
James-Town. The governor, unable to resist such a 
numerous body, made his escape, and fled across the 
bay to Acomack on the eastern shore. Some of the 
counsellors accompanied him thither, others retired to 
their own plantations. Upon the flight of sir William 
Berkeley, and dispersion of the council, the frame of 
civil government in the colony seemed to be dissolved, 
and Bacon became possessed of supreme and uncon- 
trolled power. But as he was sensible that his coun- 
trymen would not long submit with patience to au- 
thority acquired and held merely by force of arms, he 
endeavoured to found it on a more constitutional basis, 
by obtaining the sanction of the people's approbation. 

With this view he called together the most consider- 
able gentlemen in the colony, and having prevailed on 
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them to bind themselves by oath to maintain his au- 
thority, and to resist every enemy that should oppose 
it, he, from that time, considered his jurisdiction as 
legally established. 

SirW. Berkeley, meanwhile, having collected some forces, 
i^piie^for made inroads into different parts of the colony, where 
England 0 ® acons authority was recognised. Several sharp con- 
flicts happened with various success. James-Town 
was reduced to ashes, and the best cultivated districts 
in the province were laid waste, sometimes by one 
party, and sometimes by the other. But it was not 
by his own exertions that the governor hoped to ter- 
minate the contest. He had early transmitted an ac- 
count of the transactions in Virginia to the king, and 
demanded such a body of soldiers, as would enable 
him to quell the insurgents, whom he represented as 
so exasperated by the restraints imposed on their 
trade, that they were impatient to shake off all de- 
pendence on the parent state. Charles, alarmed at a 
commotion no less dangerous than unexpected, and 
solicitous to maintain his authority over a colony the 
value of which was daily increasing, and more fully 
understood, speedily despatched a small squadron with 
such a number of regular troops as Berkeley had re- 
quired. Bacon and his followers received information 
of this armament, but were not intimidated at its ap- 
proach. They boldly determined to oppose it with 
open force, and declared it to be consistent with their 
duty and allegiance, to treat all who should aid sir 
William Berkeley as enemies, until they should have 
ai) opportunity of laying their grievances before their 
sovereign p . 

1677. But while both parties prepared, with equal animo- 
Baconter- sit y> to involve their country in the horrours of civil 
minates the war, an event happened, which quieted the commotion 
almost as suddenly as it had been excited. Bacon, 
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when ready to take the field, sickened and died. None 
of his followers possessed such talents, or were so 
much objects of the people’s confidence, as entitled 
them to aspire to the supreme command. Destitute 
of a leader to conduct and animate them, their san- 
guine hopes of success subsided ; mutual distrust ac- 
companied this universal despondency; all began to 
wish for an accommodation; and after a short nego- 
tiation with sir William Berkeley, they laid down their 
arms, and submitted to his government, on obtaining 
a promise of general pardon. 

Thus terminated an insurrection, which, in the an- 
nals of Virginia, is distinguished by the name of ‘ Ba- 
con’s rebellion.' During seven .months this daring 
leader was master of the colony, while the royal go- 
vernor was shut up in a remote and ill-peopled corner 
of it. What were the real motives that prompted him 
to take arms, and to what length he intended to carry 
his plans of reformation, either in commerce or govern- 
ment, it is not easy to discover, in the scanty materials 
from which we derive our information with respect to 
this transaction. It is probable, that his conduct, like 
that of other adventurers in faction, would have been 
regulated chiefly by events ; and accordingly as these 
proved favourable or adverse, his views and requi- 
sitions would have been extended or circumscribed. 

Sir William Berkeley, as soon as he was reinstated An assem- 
in his office, called together the representatives of the ^modern- 
people, that, by their advice and authority, public tion * 
tranquillity and order might be perfectly established. 

Though this assembly met a few weeks after the death 
of Bacon, while the memory of reciprocal injuries was 
still recent, and when the passions excited by such a 
fierce contest had but little time to subside, its pro- 
ceedings were conducted with a moderation seldom 
exercised by the successful party in a civil war. No 
man suffered capitally ; a small number were subjected 
to fines ; others were declared incapable of holding 
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any office of trust; and with those exceptions the pro- 
mise of general indemnity was confirmed by law. Soon 
after, Berkeley was recalled, and colonel Jeffery s was 
appointed his successor. 

State of the From that period to the revolution in one thousand 

toe°revoiu- six hundred and eighty-eight, there is scarcely any 

H 588 in memorable occurrence in the history of Virginia. A 
peace was concluded with the Indians. Under several 
successive governors, administration was carried on in 
the colony with the same arbitrary spirit that distin- 
guished the latter years of Charles the second, and the 
precipitate counsels of James the second. The Vir- 
ginians, with a constitution, which, in form, resembled 
that of England, enjoyed hardly any portion of the 
liberty which that admirable system of policy is framed 
to secure. They were deprived even of the last con- 
solation of the oppressed, the power of complaining, by 
a law which, under severe penalties, prohibited them 
from speaking disrespectfully of the governor, or de- 
faming, either by words or writing, the administration 
of the colony q . Still, however, the laws restraining 
their commerce were felt as an intolerable grievance, 
f and they nourished in secret a spirit of discontent, 

which, from the necessity of concealing it, acquired 
a greater degree of acrimony. But, notwithstanding 
those unfavourable circumstances, the colony continued 
to increase. The use of tobacco was now become 
general in Europe ; and though it had fallen consider- 
ably in price, the extent of demand compensated that 
diminution, and by giving constant employment to the 
industry of the planters, diffused wealth among them. 
At the revolution the number of inhabitants in the 
colony exceeded sixty thousand r , and in the course of 
twenty-eight yearsdts population had been more than 
doubled s . 


q Beverley, p, 81. Chalmers, p. 341. * 
r Chalmers’s Annals, p. 356. 


* Ibid. p. 125. 
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When James the first, in the year one thousand History of 
six hundred and six, made that magnificent partition, colo^^od 
which has been mentioned, of a vast region in North 
America, extending from the thirty-fourth to the forty- p any. 
fifth degree of latitude, between two trading companies 
of his subjects, he established the residence of the one 
in London, and of the other in Plymouth. The for- 
mer was authorized to settle in the southern, and the 
latter in the northern part of this territory, then dis- 
tinguished by the general name of Virginia. This ar- 
rangement seems to have been formed upon the idea 
of some speculative refiner, who aimed at diffusing the 
spirit of industry, by fixing the seat of one branch of 
the trade that was now to be opened, on the east coast 
of the island, and the other on the west. But London 
possesses such advantages of situation, that the com- 
mercial wealth and activity of England have always 
centred in the capital. At the beginning of the last 
century, the superiority of the metropolis in both these 
respects was so great, that though the powers and 
privileges conferred by the king on the two trading 
companies were precisely the same, the adventurers 
settled in Plymouth fell far short of those in London, 
in the vigour and success of their efforts towards ac- 
complishing the purpose of their institution. Though 
the operations of the Plymouth company were animated 
by the public-spirited zeal of sir John Popham, chief 
justice of England, sir Ferdinando Gorges, and some 
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other gentlemen of the west, all its exertions were 
feeble and unfortunate. 

1606. The first vessel fitted out by the company was taken 
tem^to ky the Spaniards. In the year one thousand six hun- 
settle on the dred and seven, a feeble settlement was made at Saga- 
ooa»t, ern hadoc; but, on account of the rigour of the climate, 
was soon relinquished, and for some time nothing far- 
ther was attempted than a few fishing voyages to cape 
Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the natives for skins and 
oil. One of the vessels equipped for this purpose was 
Smith sur- commanded by captain Smith, whose name has been so 
coasted °^ en mentioned with distinction in the History of Vir- 
calis itNew ginia. The adventure was prosperous and lucrative. 
En ^6?4* But his ardent enterprising mind could not confine 
its attention to objects so unequal to it as the petty 
details of a trading voyage. He employed a part of 
his time in exploring the coast, and in delineating its 
bays and harbours. On his return, he laid a map of 
it before prince Charles, and, with the usual exaggera- 
tion of discoverers, painted the beauty and excellence 
of the country in such glowing colours, that the young 
prince, in the warmth of admiration, declared, that it 
should be called New England*: a name which ef- 
faced that of Virginia, and by which it is still distin- 
guished. 

First at- The favourable accounts of the country by Smith, as 
setde^n- we ^ 8,8 success of his voyage, seem to have encou- 
successful. raged private adventurers to prosecute the trade on 
the coast of New England with greater briskness ; but 
did not inspire the languishing company of Plymouth 
with such vigour as to make any new attempt towards 
establishing a permanent colony there. Something 
more than the prospect of distant gain to themselves, 
or of future advantages to their country, was requisite, 
in order to induce men to abandon the place of their 
nativity, to migrate to another quarter of the globe, 

a Smith’s Trav. book vi. p. 203, etc. Purchas, iv. p. 1837. 
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and endure innumerable hardships under an untried 
climate, and in an uncultivated land, covered with 
woods, or occupied *by fierce and hostile tribes of 
savages. But what mere attention to private emolu- 
ment or to national utility could not effect, was ac- 
complished by the operation of an higher principle. 

Religion had gradually excited among a great body of Religious 
the people a spirit that fitted them remarkably for en- to 

countering the dangers, and surmounting the obstacle^ the New 
which had hitherto rendered abortive the schemes of cobny^ 
colonization in that part of America allotted to the 
company of Plymouth. As the various settlements in 
New England are indebted for their origin to this 
spirit, as in the course of our narrative we shall discern 
its influence mingling in all their transactions, and giv- 
ing a peculiar tincture to the character of the people, 
as well as to their institutions both civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal, it becomes necessary to trace its rise and progress 
with attention and accuracy. 

When the superstitions and corruptions of the Ro- Different 
mish church prompted different nations of Europe to 
throw off its yoke, and to withdraw from its commu- church go- 
nion, the mode as well as degree of their separation t h at pre- * 
was various. Wherever reformation was sudden, and 
carried on by the people without authority from their mation. 
rulers, or in opposition to it, the rupture was violent 
and total. Every part of the ancient fabric was over- 
turned, and a different system, not only with respect to 
doctrine, but to church government, and the external 
rites of worship, was established. Calvin, who, by his 
abilities, learning, and austerity of manners, had ac- 
quired high reputation and authority in the protestant 
churches, was a zealous advocate for this plan of 
thorough reformation. He exhibited a model of that 
pure form of ecclesiastical policy, which he approved 
in the constitution of the church of Geneva. The 
simplicity of its institutions, and still more their re- 

VOL. VIII. G 
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pugnancy to those of the popish church, were so much 
admired by all the stricter reformers, that it was 
copied, with some small variations, in Scotland, in the 
republic of the United Provinces* in the dominions of 
the house of Brandenburgh, in. those of the elector pa- 
latine, and in the churches of the hugonots in France. 

But in those countries where the steps of departure 
from the church of Rome were taken with greater de- 
liberation, and regulated by the wisdom or policy of 
the supreme magistrate, the separation was not so 
wide. Of all the reformed churches, that of England 
has deviated least from the ancient institutions. The 
violent but capricious spirit of Henry the eighth, who, 
though he disclaimed the supremacy, revered the te- 
nets of the papal see, checked innovations in doctrine 
or worship during his reign. When his son ascended 
the throne, and the protestant religion was established 
by law, the cautious prudence of archbishop Cranmer 
moderated the zeal of those who had espoused the new 
opinions. Though the articles to be recognised as the 
system of national faith were framed conformably to the 
doctrines of Calvin, his notions with respect to church 
government and the mode of worship were not adopted. 
As the hierarchy in England was incorporated with 
the civil policy of the kingdom, and constituted a mem- 
ber of the legislature, archbishops, and bishops, with 
all the subordinate ranks of ecclesiastics subject to 
them, were continued according to ancient form, and 
with the same dignity and jurisdiction. The peculiar 
vestments in which the clergy performed their sacred 
functions, bowing at the name of Jesus, kneeling at re- 
ceiving the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, the sign of 
the cross in baptism, the use of the ring in marriage, 
with several other rites to which long usage had ac- 
customed the people, and which time had rendered 
venerable, were still retained. But though parliament 
enjoined the observance of these ceremonies, under 
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very severe penalties 5 , several of the more zealous 
clergy entertained scruples with respect to the lawful- 
ness of complying with this injunction : and the vigi- 
lance and authority of Cranmer and Ridley with dif- 
ficulty saved their infant church from the disgrace of a 
schism on this account. 

On the accession of Mary, the furious zeal with Religious 
which she persecuted all who had adopted the tenets tyM™y.° n 
of the reformers forced many eminent protestants, lay- 
men as well as ecclesiastics, to seek an asylum on the 
continent. Francfort, Geneva, Basil, and Strasburgh, 
received them with affectionate hospitality, as sufferers 
in the cause of truth, and the magistrates permitted 
them to assemble by themselves for religious worship. 

The exiles who took up their residence in the two for- 
mer cities, modelled their little congregations accord- 
ing to the ideas of Calvin, and, with a spirit natural to 
men in their situation, eagerly adopted institutions 
which appeared to be farther removed from the su- 
perstitions of popery than those of their own church/ 

They returned to England as soon as Elizabeth re- 
established the protestant religion, not only with more 
violent antipathy to the opinions and practices of that 
church, by which they had been oppressed, but with a 
strong attachment to that mode of worship to which 
they had been for some years accustomed. As they 
were received by their countrymen with the veneration 
due to confessors, they exerted all the influence de- 
rived from that opinion, in order to obtain such a re- 
formation in the English ritual as might bring it nearer 
to the standard of purity in foreign churches. Some 
of the queen’s most confidential ministers were warmly 
disposed to cooperate with them in this measure. But Queen 
Elizabeth paid little regard to the inclinations of the Elizabeth * 
one or the sentiments of the other. Fond of pomp 
and ceremony, accustomed, according to the mode of 

* 2 et 3 Edw. VI. c. 1. 
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that age, to study religious controversy, and possess- 
ing, like her father, such confidence in her own un- 
derstanding, that she never doubted her capacity to 
judge and decide with respect to every point in dispute 
between contending sects c , she chose to act according 
to her own ideas, which led her rather to approach 
nearer to the church of' Rome, in the parade of ex- 
ternal worship, than to widen the breach by abolishing 
any rite already established d . An act of parliament, 
in the first year of her reign, not only required an 
exact conformity to the mode of worship prescribed in 
the service-book, under most rigorous penalties, but 
empowered the queen to enjoin the observance of such 
additional ceremonies as might tend, in her opinion, to 
render the public exercises of devotion more decent 
and edifying*. 

Puritans. The advocates for a farther reformation, notwith- 
standing this cruel disappointment of the sanguine 


c Of the high idea which Elizabeth entertained with respect to her own 
superior skill in theology, as well as the haughty tone in which she dic- 
tated to her subjects what they ought to believe, we have a striking picture 
in her speech at the close of the parliament, a. d. 1585 : — " One thing I 
may not overskip. Religion, the ground on which all other matters ought 
to take root, and, being corrupted, may mar all the tree. And that there 
be some fault-finders with the order of the clergy, which so may make a 
slander to myself, and to the church, whose overruler God hath made me, 
whose negligence cannot be excused, if any schisms or errours heretical 
were suffered. Thus much I must say, that some faults and negligences 
must grow and be, as in all other great charges it happeneth ; and what 
vocation without 7 All which, if you, my lords of the clergy, do not amend 
I mean to depose you. Look ye, therefore, well to your charges. This 
may be amended without needless or open exclamations. I am supposed 
to have many studies, but most philosophical. I must yield this to be true, 
that I suppose few, that be not professors, have read more. And I need 
not tell you, that I am not so simple that I understand not, nor so forgetful 
that I remember not ; and yet, amidst my many volumes, I hope God’s 
book hath not been my seldomest lectures, in which we find that which by 
reason all ought to believe. I see many over-bold with God Almighty, 
making tpo many subtile scannings of his blessed will. The presumption is 
so great that I may not suffer it,” etc. D’Ewes’s Journal, p. 328. 

<* Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, i. p. 138. 176. e j Eliz. c . 2. 
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hopes with which they returned to their native coun- 
try, did not relinquish their design. They dissemi- 
nated their opinions with great industry among the 
people. They extolled the purity of foreign churches, 
and inveighed against the superstitious practices with 
which religion was defiled in their own church. In 
vain did the defenders of the established system re- 
present that these forms and ceremonies were, in them- 
selves, things perfectly indifferent, which, from long 
usage, were viewed with reverence ; and, by their im- 
pression upon the senses and imagination, tended not 
only to fix the attention, but to affect the heart, and to 
warm it with devout and worthy sentiments. The pu- 
ritans, for by that name such as scrupled to comply 
with what was enjoined by the act of uniformity were 
distinguished, maintained, that the rites in question 
were inventions of men, superadded to the simple and 
reasonable service required in the word of God ; that 
from the excessive solicitude with which conformity to 
them was exacted, the multitude must conceive such 
an high opinion of their value and importance, as might 
induce them to rest satisfied with the mere form and 
shadow of religion, and to imagine that external ob- 
servances may compensate for the want of inward sanc- 
tity; that ceremonies, which had been long employed 
by a society manifestly corrupt, to veil its own defects, 
and to seduce and fascinate mankind, ought now to be 
rejected as relics of superstition unworthy of a place in 
a church which gloried in the name of ‘ reformed.’ 

The people, to whom in every religious controversy Intolerant 
the final appeal is made, listened to the arguments of the 
the contending parties ; and it is obvious to which of 
them, men who had lately beheld the superstitious 
spirit of popery, and felt its persecuting rage, would 
lend the most favourable ear. The desire of a farther 
separation from the church of Rome spread wide 
through the nation. The preachers who contended 
for this, and who refused to wear the surplice, and 
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other vestments peculiar to their order, or to observe 
the ceremonies enjoined by law, were followed and ad- 
mired, while the ministry of the zealous advocate for 
conformity was deserted, and their persons often ex- 
posed to insult. For some time the nonconformists 
were connived at; but as their number and boldness 
increased, the interposition both of spiritual and civil 
authority was deemed necessary in order to check then- 
progress. To the disgrace of Christians, the sacred 
rights of conscience and private judgment, as well as 
the charity and mutual forbearance suitable to the mild 
spirit of the religion which they professed, were in that 
age little understood. Not only the idea of toleration, 
but even the word itself in the sense now affixed to it, 
was then unknown. Every church claimed a right to 
employ the hand of power for the protection of truth 
and the extirpation of errour. The laws of her king- 
dom armed Elizabeth with ample authority for this 
purpose, and she was abundantly disposed to exercise 
it with full vigour. Many of the most eminent among 
the puritan clergy were deprived of their benefices, 
others were imprisoned, several were fined, and some 
put to death. But persecution, as usually happens, in- 
stead of extinguishing, inflamed their zeal, to such a 
height, that the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of 
law was deemed insufficient to suppress it, and a new 
tribunal was established under the title of the * high 
commission for ecclesiastical affairs/ whose powers and 
mode of procedure were hardly less odious or less hos- 
tile to the principles of justice than those of the Spa- 
nish inquisition. Several attempts were made in the 
house of commons to check these arbitrary proceed- 
ings, and to moderate the rage of persecution ; but the 
queen always imposed silence upon those who pre- 
sumed to deliver any opinion with respect to a matter 
appertaining solely to her prerogative, in a tone as im- 
perious and arrogant as was ever used by Henry the 
eighth in addressing his parliaments ; and so tamely 
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obsequious were the guardians of the people's rights, 
that they not only obeyed those unconstitutional com- 
mands, but consented to an act, by which every person 
who should absent himself from church during a month 
was subjected to punishment by fine and imprisonment ; 
and if after conviction he did not, within three months, 
renounce his erroneous opinions and conform to the 
laws, he was then obliged to abjure the realm; but if 
he either refused to comply with this condition, or re- 
turned from banishment, he should be put to death as 
a felon without benefit of clergy f . 

By this iniquitous statute, equally repugnant to ideas Entire sepa- 
of civil and of religious liberty, the puritans were cut puritamf ^ lhe 
off from any hope of obtaining either reformation in 
the church or indulgence to themselves. Exasperated 
by this rigorous treatment, their antipathy to the esta- 
blished religion increased, and, with the progress na- 
tural to violent passions, carried them far beyond what 
was their original aim. The first puritans did not en- 
tertain any scruples with respect to the lawfulness of 
episcopal government, and seem to have been very un- 
willing to withdraw from communion with the church 
of which they were members. But when they were 
thrown out of her bosom, and constrained to hold 
separate assemblies for the worship of God, their fol- 
lowers no longer viewed a society by which they were 
oppressed, with reverence or affection. Her govern- 
ment, her discipline, her ritual, were examined with 
minute attention. Every errour was pointed out, and 
every defect magnified. The more boldly any preacher 
inveighed against the corruptions of the church, he 
was listened to with greater approbation ; and the far- 
ther he urged his disciples to depart from such an im- 
pure community, the more eagerly did they follow him. 

By degrees, ideas of ecclesiastical policy, altogether 
repugnant to those of the established church, gained 


f 35 Eli*, c. 1. 
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footing in the nation. The more sober and learned 
puritans inclined to that form which is known by the 
name of presbyterian. Such as were more thoroughly 
possessed with the spirit of innovation, however much 
they might approve the equality of pastors which that 
system establishes, reprobated the authority which it 
vests in various judicatories, descending from one to 
another in regular subordination, as inconsistent with 
Christian liberty. 

These wild notions floated for some time in the 
minds of the people, and amused them with many 
ideal schemes of ecclesiastical policy. At length Ro- 
bert Brown, a popular declaimer in high estimation, 
reduced them to a system, on which he modelled his 
own congregation. He taught that the church of Eng- 
land was corrupt and antichristian, its ministers not 
lawfully ordained, its ordinances and sacraments in- 
valid ; and, therefore, he prohibited his people to hold 
communion with it in any religious function. He main- 
tained, that a society of Christians, uniting together to 
worship God, constituted a church possessed of com- 
plete jurisdiction in the conduct of its own affairs, in- 
dependent of any other society, and unaccountable to 
any superior ; that the priesthood was neither a distinct 
order in the church, nor conferred an indelible charac- 
ter ; but that every man qualified to teach might be set 
apart for that office by the election of the brethren, 
and by imposition of their hands ; in like manner, by 
their authority, he might be discharged from that 
function, and reduced to the rank of a private Chris- 
tian ; that every person when admitted a member of a 
church, ought to make a public confession of his faith, 
and give evidence of his being in a state of favour with 
God, and that all the affairs of a church were to be re- 
gulated by the decision of the majority of its members. 

This democratical form of government, which abo- 
lished all distinction of ranks in the church, and con- 
ferred au equal portion of power on every individual. 
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accorded so perfectly with the levelling genius of fana- 
ticism, that it was fondly adopted by many as a com- 
plete model of Christian policy. From their founder, 
they were denominated Brownists ; and as their tenets 
were more hostile to the established religion than those 
of other separatists, the fiercest storm of persecu- 
tion fell upon their heads. Many of them were fined 
or imprisoned, and some put to death; and though 
Brown, with a levity of which there are few examples 
among enthusiasts whose vanity has been soothed by 
being recognised as heads of a party, abandoned his 
disciples, conformed to the established religion, and 
accepted of a benefice in the church, the sect not only 
subsisted, but continued to spread, especially among 
persons in the middle and lower ranks of life. But as 
all their motions were carefully watched, both by the 
ecclesiastical and civil courts, which, as often as they 
were detected, punished them with the utmost rigour, 
a body of them, weary of living in a state of continual 
danger and alarm, fled to Holland, and settled in Ley- 
den, under the care of Mr. John Robinson, their pastor. 

There they resided for several years unmolested and 
obscure. But many of their aged members dying, and 
some of the younger marrying into Dutch families, 
while their church received no increase, either by re- 
cruits from England or by proselytes gained in the 
country, they began to be afraid that all their high at- 
tainments in spiritual knowledge would be lost, and 
that perfect fabric of policy which they had erected, 
would be dissolved, and consigned to oblivion, if they 
remained longer in a strange land. 

Deeply affected with the prospect of an event, which remove from 
to them appeared fatal to the interests of truth, they America 
thought themselves called, in order to prevent it, to re- 
move to some other place, where they might profess 
and propagate their opinions with greater success. 

America, in which their countrymen were at that time 
intent on planting colonies, presented itself to their 
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thoughts. They flattered themselves with hopes of 
being permitted, in that remote region, to follow their 
own ideas in religion without disturbance. The dangers 
and hardships to which all former emigrants to America 
had been exposed, did not deter them. “ They were 
well weaned,” according to their own description, 
“ from the delicate milk of their mother country, and 
inured to the difficulties of a strange land. They were 
knit together in a strict and sacred band, by virtue of 
which they held themselves obliged to take care of the 
good of each other, and of the whole. It was not with 
them, as with other men, whom small things could dis- 
courage, or small discontents cause to wish themselves 
at home again The first object of their solicitude 
was to secure the free exercise of their religion. For 
this purpose they applied to the king; and, though 
James refused to give them any explicit assurance of 
toleration, they seem to have obtained from him some 
promise of his connivance, as long as they continued to 
demean themselves quietly. So eager were they to ac- 
complish their favourite scheme, that, relying on this 
precarious security, they began to negotiate with the Vir- 
ginian company for a tract of land within the limits of 
their patent. This they easily procured from a society 
desirous of encouraging migration to a vast country, of 
which they had hitherto occupied only a few spots. 

After the utmost efforts, their preparations fell far 
short of what was requisite for beginning ‘ the settle- 
ment of a new colony. A hundred and twenty persons 
sailed from England in a single ship on this arduous 
undertaking. The place of their destination was Hud- 
son’s River, where they intended to settle ; but their 
captain having been bribed, as is said, by the Dutch, 
who had then formed a scheme, which they afterwards 
accomplished, of planting a colony there, carried them 
so far towards the north, that the first land in America 


i Hutchinson’s Hist, of Massach. p. 4. 
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which they made was cape Cod. They were now not Nov. u. 
only beyond the precincts of the territory which had 
been granted to them, but beyond those of the com- 
pany from which they derived their right. The sea- 
son, however, was So far advanced, and sickness raged 
so violently among men unaccustomed to the hardships 
of a long voyage, that it became necessary to take up 
their abode there. After exploring the coast, they Settle at 
chose for their station a place now belonging to the mouth Ply 
province of Massachusets bay, to which they gave the 
name of New Plymouth, probably out of respect to 
that company, within whose jurisdiction they now 
found themselves situated 11 . 

No season could be more unfavourable to settlement 
than that in which the colony landed. The winter, 
which, from the predominance of cold in America, is 
rigorous to a degree unknown in parallel latitudes of 
our hemisphere, was already set in; and they were 
slenderly provided with what was requisite for comfort- 
able subsistence, under a climate considerably more 
severe than that for which they had made preparation. 

Above one half of them was cut off before the return 
of spring, by diseases, or by famine: the survivors, 
instead of having leisure to attend to the supply of 
their own wants, were compelled to take arms against 
the savages in their neighbourhood. Happily for the Plan of go- 
English, a pestilence which raged in America the year vernment# 
before they landed, had swept off so great a number 
of the natives, that they were quickly repulsed, and 
humbled. The privilege of professing their own opi- 
nions, and of being governed by laws of their own 
framing, afforded consolation to the colonists amidst all 
their dangers and hardships. The constitution of their 
church was the same with that which they had esta- 
blished in Holland. Their system of civil govern- 

h Hubard’s Pres. State, p. 3. Cotton's Magualia, p. 7. Hutchinson’s 
Hist. p. 3, etc. 
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ment was founded on those ideas of the natural equa- 
lity among men, to which their ecclesiastical policy had 
accustomed them. Every free man, who was a mem- 
ber of the church, was admitted into the supreme legis- 
lative body. The laws of England were adopted as 
the basis of their jurisprudence, though with some 
diversity in the punishments inflicted upon crimes, 
borrowed from the Mosaic institutions. The execu- 
tive power was vested in a governor and some assist- 
ants, who were elected annually by the members of the 
legislative assembly \ So far their institutions appear 
to be founded on the ordinary maxims of human pru- 
dence. But it was a favourite opinion with all the en- 
thusiasts of that age, that the scriptures contained a 
complete system not only of spiritual instruction, but 
of civil wisdom and polity ; and without attending to 
the peculiar circumstances or situation of the people 
whose history is there recorded, they often deduced 
general rules for their own conduct from what hap- 
pened among men in a very different state. Under the 
influence of this wild notion, the colonists of New Ply- 
mouth, in imitation of the primitive Christians, threw 
all their property into a common stock, and, like mem- 
bers of one family, carried on every work of industry 
by their joint labour for public behoof k . But, however 
this resolution might evidence the sincerity of their 
faith, it retarded the progress of their colony. The 
same fatal effects flowed from this community of goods, 
and of labour, which had formerly been experienced in 
Virginia; and it soon became necessary to relinquish 
what was too refined to be capable of being accom- 
modated to the affairs of men. But though they built 
a small town, and surrounded it with such a fence 
as afforded sufficient security against the assaults of 
Indians, the soil around it was so poor, their religious 
principles were s 6 unsocial, and the supply sent them 


* Chalmers’s Annals, p. 87. 
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by their friends so scanty, that at the end of ten years, 
the number of people belonging to the settlement did 
not exceed three hundred 1 . During some years they 
appear not to have acquired right by any legal con- 
veyance to the territory which they had occupied. At 1630. 
length they obtained a grant of property from the notlncorpo- 
council of the New Plymouth company, but were never 
incorporated as a body politic by royal charter™. Un- 
like all the other settlements in America, this colony 
must be considered merely as a voluntary association, 
held together by the tacit consent of its members to 
recognise the authority of laws, and submit to the 
jurisdiction of magistrates, framed and chosen by them- 
selves. In this state it remained an independent, but 
feeble community, until it was united to its more power- 
ful neighbour, the colony of Massachusets bay, the 
origin and progress of which I now proceed to relate. 

The original company of Plymouth having done no- Grand 
thing effectual towards establishing any permanent set- pi^outh 
tlement in America, James the first, in the year one appointed, 
thousand six hundred and twenty, issued a new charter 
to the duke of Lennox, the marquis of Buckingham, 
and several other persons of distinction in his court, 
by which he conveyed to them a right to a territory 
in America, still more extensive than what had been 
granted to the former patentees, incorporating them as 
a body politic, in order to plant colonies there, with 
powers and jurisdictions similar to those contained in 
his charters to the companies of South and North 
Virginia. This society was distinguished by the name 
of the grand council of Plymouth for planting and go- 
verning New England. What considerations of public 
utility could induce the king to commit such an under- 
taking to persons apparently so ill qualified for con- 
ducting it, or what prospect of private advantage 
prompted them to engage in it, the information we 

1 Chalmers's Annals, p. 97. m Id. p. 97. 107. 
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receive from contemporary writers does not enable us 
to determine. Certain it is, that the expectations of 
both were disappointed ; and after many schemes and 
arrangements, all the attempts of the new associates 
towards colonization proved unsuccessful. 

Project of a New England must have remained unoccupied, if 
new colony. ^ same causes which occasioned the emigration of 
the Brownists had not continued to operate. Notwith- 
standing the violent persecution to which puritans of 
every denomination were still exposed, their number 
and zeal daily increased. As they now despaired of 
obtaining in their own country any relaxation of the 
penal statutes enacted against their sect, many began 
to turn their eyes towards some other place of retreat, 
where they might profess their own opinions with im- 
punity. From the tranquillity which their brethren 
had hitherto enjoyed in New Plymouth, they hoped to 
find this desired asylum in New England ; and by the 
activity of" Mr. White, a nonconformist minister at 
Dorchester, an association was formed by several gen- 
tlemen who had imbibed puritanical notions, in order 
to conduct a colony thither. They purchased from 
the council of Plymouth all the territory, extending in 
length from three miles north of the river Merrimack, 
to three miles south of Charles river, and in breadth, 
1627. from the Atlantic to the Southern ocean. Zealous as 
these proprietors were to accomplish their favourite 
purpose, they quickly perceived their own inability to 
attempt the population of such an immense region, and 
deemed it necessary to call in the aid of more opulent 
co-partners n . 

Of these they found, without difficulty, a sufficient 
number, chiefly in the capital, and among persons in 
the commercial and other industrious walks of life, who 
had openly joined the sect of the puritans, or secretly 
favoured their opinions. These new adventurers, with 
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the caution natural to men conversant in business, 
entertained doubts concerning the propriety of found- 
ing a colony on the basis of a grant from a private 
company of patentees, who might convey a right of 
property in the soil, but could not confer jurisdiction, 
or the privilege of governing that society which they 
had in contemplation to establish. As it was only 
from royal authority that such powers could be de- 
rived, they applied for these ; and Charles granted 
their request, with a facility which appears astonishing, 
when we consider the principles and views of the men 
who were suitors for the favour. 

Time has been considered as the parent of political Charter to 
wisdom, but its instructions are communicated slowly, ^fony'of 
Although the experience of above twenty years might Massachu- 
have taught the English the impropriety of commit- 8618 bay ’ 
ting the government of settlements in America, to ex- 
clusive corporations resident in Europe, neither the 
king nor his subjects had profited so much by what 
passed before their eyes, as to have extended their 
ideas beyond those adopted by James, in his first 
attempts towards colonization. The charter of Charles 
the first to the adventurers associated for planting the 
province of Massachusets bay, was perfectly similar to 
those granted by his father to the two Virginian com- 
panies and to the council of Plymouth. The new ad- 
venturers were incorporated as a body politic, and 
their right to the territory, which they had purchased 
from the council at Plymouth, being confirmed by the 
king, they were empowered to dispose of the lands, 
and to govern the people who should settle upon 
them. The first governor of the company, and his 
assistants, were named by the crown; the right of 
electing their successors was vested in the members of 
the corporation. The executive power was committed 
to the governor and assistants ; that of legislation to 
the body of proprietors, who might make statutes and 
orders for the good of the community, not inconsistent 
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with the laws of England, and enforce the observance 
of them, according to the course of other corporations 
within the realm. Their lands were to be held by the 
same liberal tenure with those granted to the Vir- 
ginian company. They obtained the same temporary 
exemption from internal taxes, and from duties on 
goods exported or imported ; and notwithstanding their 
migration to America, they and their descendants were 
declared to be entitled to all the rights of natural-born 
.subjects 0 . 

The manifest object of this charter was to confer on 
the adventurers who undertook to people the territory 
on Massachusets bay, all the corporate rights possessed 
by the council of Plymouth, from which they had pur- 
chased it, and to form them into a public body, resem- 
bling other great trading companies, which the spirit 
of monarchy had at that time multiplied in the king- 
dom. The king seems not to have foreseen, or to have 
suspected, the secret intentions of those who projected 
the measure ; for so far was he from alluring emigrants, 
by any hopes of indulgence with respect to their reli- 
gious scruples, or from promising any relaxation from 
the rigour of the penal statutes against nonconformists, 
that he expressly provides for having the oath of su- 
premacy administered to every person who shall pass 
to the colony, or inhabit there p . 


0 Hutchinson’s Collect, of Orig. Papers, p. 1, etc. 
p Id. p. 18. — It is surprising that Mr. Neal, an industrious and generally 
well-informed writer, should affirm, that “ free liberty of conscience was 
granted by this charter to all who should settle in those parts, to worship 
God in their own way.” Hist, of New Engl. i. p. 124. This he repeats in 
his History of the Puritans, ii. p. 210; and subsequent historians have 
copied him implicitly. No permission of that kind, however, is contained 
in the charter ; and such an indulgence would have been inconsistent with 
. all the maxims of Charles and his ministers during the course of his reign. 
At the time when Charles issued the charter, the influence of Laud over 
his councils was at its height, the puritans were prosecuted with the greatest 
severity, and the kingdom was ruled entirely by prerogative. This is not 
an ®ra in which one can expect to meet with concessions in favour of non- 
conformists, from a prince of Charles’s character and principles. 
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But whatever were the intentions of the king, the 1629. 
adventurers kept their own object steadily in view. fnconTe-^ 
Soon after their powers to establish a colony were ren- quence ^ 
dered complete by the royal charter, they fitted out 
five ships for New England ; on board of which em- 
barked upwards of three hundred passengers, with a 
view of settling there. These were mostly zealous 
puritans, whose chief inducement to relinquish their 
native land was the hope of enjoying religious liberty, 
in a country far removed from the seat of government 
and the oppression of ecclesiastical courts. Some emi- 
nent nonconformist ministers accompanied them as 
their spiritual instructers. On their arrival in New 
England, they found the wretched remainder of a 
small body of emigrants, who had left England the 
preceding year, under the conduct of Endicott, a deep June 29. 
enthusiast, whom, prior to their incorporation by the 
royal charter, the associates had appointed deputy go* 
vemor. They were settled at a place called by the 
Indians Naunekeag, and to which Endicott, with the 
fond affectation of fanatic^ of that age to employ the 
language and appellations of scripture in the affairs of 
common life, had given the name of Salem. 

The emigrants under Endicott, and such as now Begin with 
joined them, coincided perfectly in religious principles. ® 8 ^ b u 1 r ^ ng 
They were puritans of the strictest form; and to men 
of this character the institution of a church was natu- 
rally of such interesting concern as to take place of 
every q&er object. In this first transaction, they dis- 
played^ once the extent of the reformation at which 
they aubed. Without regard to the sentiments of that 
monarch under the sanction of whose authority they 
settled in America, and from whom they derived right 
to act as a body politic, and in contempt of the laws of 
England, with which the charter required that none of 
their acts or ordinances should be inconsistent, they 
adopted in their infant church that form of policy which 
has since been distinguished by the name of independ- 

VOL. VIII. . h 
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Aug. 6. ent. They united together in religious society, by a 
solemn covenant with God and with one another, and 
in strict conformity, as they imagined, to the rules of 
scripture. They elected a pastor, a teacher, and an 
elder, whom they set apart for their respective offices, 
by imposition of the hands of the brethren. All who 
were that day admitted members of the church signified 
their assent to a confession of faith drawn up by their 
teacher, and gave an account of the foundation of their 
own hopes as Christians ; and it was declared that no 
person should hereafter be received into communion 
until he gave satisfaction to the church with respect to 
his faith and sanctity. The form of public worship 
which they instituted was without a liturgy, disencum- 
bered of every superfluous ceremony, and reduced to 
the lowest standard of calvinistic simplicity* 1 . 

55J— It was with the utmost complacence that men, pas- 
church. sionately attached to their own notions, and who had 
long been restrained from avowing them, employed 
themselves in framing this model of a pure church. 
But, in the first moment that they began to taste of 
Christian liberty themselves, they forgot that other men 
had an equal title to enjoy it. Some of their number, 
retaining an high veneration for the ritual of the Eng- 
lish church, were so much offended at the total abolition 
of it, that they withdrew from communion with the 
newly instituted church, and assembled separately for 
the worship of God. With an inconsistency of which 
there are such flagrant instances among Christians of 
every denomination that it cannot be imputed* to a re- 
proach peculiar to any sect, the very men wfio had 
themselves fled from persecution became persecutors; 
and had recourse, in order to enforce their own opinions, 
to the same unhallowed weapons, against the employ- 
ment of which they had lately remonstrated with so 

s Math. Magnal, p. 18. Neal’s Hist, of N. Engl. i. p. 126. Chalmers, 
p. 143. 
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much violence. Endicott called the two chief male- 
contents before him ; and though they were men of 
note, and among the number of original patentees, he 
expelled them from the society, and sent them home in 
the ships which were returning to England r . The co- 
lonists were now united in sentiments ; but, on the ap- 
proach of winter, they suffered so much from diseases, 
which carried off almost one half of their number, that 
they made little progress in occupying the country. 

Meanwhile, the directors of the company in England Emigrations 
exerted their utmost endeavours in order to reinforce En s- 
the colony with a numerous body of new settlers ; and creased by 

as the intolerant spirit of Laud exacted conformity to the . int ? ler " 

1 * ance of 

all the injunctions of the church with greater rigour Laud, 
than ever, the condition of such as had any scruples 
with respect to this became so intolerable, that -many 
accepted of their invitation to a secure retreat in New 
England. Several of these were persons of greater 
opulence and of better condition than any who had hi- 
therto migrated to that country. But as they intended 
to employ their fortunes, as well as to hazard their 
persons, in establishing a permanent colony there, and 
foresaw many inconveniencies from their subjection to 
laws made without their own consent, and framed by a 
society which must always be imperfectly acquainted 
with their situation, they insisted that the corporate 
powers of the company should be transferred from 
England to America, and the government of the colony 
be vested entirely in those who, by settling in the latter 
country, became members of it s . The company had al- 
ready expended considerable sums in prosecuting the 
design of their institution, without having received al- 
most any return, and had no prospect of gain, or even 
of reimbursement, but what was too remote and un- 
certain to be suitable to the ideas of merchants, the 


r Mather, p. 19. Neal, p. 129. 

‘ Hutchinson’s Coll, of Papers, p. 25. 
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most numerous class of its members. They hesitated, 
however, with respect to the legality of granting the 
Charter of demand of the intended emigrants* But such was their 
psmy°trans- eagerness to be disengaged from an unpromising ad- 
ored to venture, that, “ by general consent it was determined, 
nuts. 0 that the charter should be transferred, and the govern- 
ment he settled in New England 1 .” To the members 
of the corporation who chose to remain at home was 
reserved a share in the trading stock and profits of the 
company during seven years. 

In this singular transaction, to which there is no^ 
thing similar in the history of English colonization, 
two circumstances merit particular attention: one is 
the power of the company to make this transference! 
the other .is the silent acquiescence with which the 
king permitted it to take place* If the validity of lids 
determination of the company be tried by the charter 
which constituted it a body politic, and conveyed to it 
all the corporate powers with which it was invested, it 
is evident that it could neither exercise those powers 
in any mode different from what the charter prescribed, 
nor alienate them in such a manner as to convert the 
jurisdiction of a trading corporation in England iota 
a provincial government in America. But from the 
first institution of the company of Massachusetts bay, 
its members seem to have been animufod with a spirit 
of innovation in civil policy, as well as in religion; and 
by the habit of rejecting established usages in the nqe, 
they were prepared for deviating from them in the 
other. They had applied for a royal charter, in order 
to give legal effect to their operations in England, a# 
acts of a body politic \ but the persons whom they sent 
out to America, as so on as they landed there* consi- 
dered themselves as individuals, united together by 
voluntary association, possessing the natural right of 
men who form a society, to adopt what mode of go- 


* Mather, p. 20. Hutchupan’s Hist. p. 12. Chalmers, p. 150. 
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vemment* and to enact what laws they deemed most 
conducive to general felicity. Upon this principle of 
being entitled to judge and to decide for themselves, 
they established their church in Salem, without regard 
to the institutions of the church of England, of which 
the charter supposed them to be members, and bound 
of consequence to conformity with its ritual. Suitably 
to the same ideas, we shall observe them framing all 
their future plans of civil and ecclesiastical policy. 
The king, though abundantly vigilant in observing and 
checking slighter encroachments on his prerogative, 
was either so much occupied at that time with other 
cares, occasioned by his fatal breach with his parlia- 
ment, that he could not attend to the proceedings of 
the company; or he was so much pleased with the 
prospect of removing a body of turbulent subjects to 
a distant Country, where they might be useful, and 
Could hot prove dangerous, that he was disposed to 
connive at the irregularity of a measure which faci- 
litated their departure. 

Without interruption from the crown, the adven- < 
turers proceeded to carry their scheme into execution . 1 
In a general Court, John Wittthrop was appointed 
governor, and Thomas Dudley* deputy, governor, and 
eighteen assistants were chosen; in whom, together 
with the body of freemen who should settle in New 
England, were vested all the corporate rights of the 
company. With such zeal and activity did they pre- 
pare for emigration, that in the course of the ensuing 
year seventeen ships sailed for New England, and 
aboard these above fifteen hundred persons, among 
Whom were several of respectable families, and in easy 
Circumstances. On their arrival in New England, 
many were so ill satisfied with the situation of Salem, 
that they explored the country in quest of some better 
station ; and settling in different places around the bay, 
according to their various fancies, laid the foundations 
of Boston, Charlestown, Dorchester, Roxborough, and 
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other towns, which have since become considerable in 
the province. In each of these a church was esta- 
blished on the same model with that of Salem. This, 
together with the care of making provision for their 
subistence during winter, occupied them entirely during 
Oct. 19. some months. But in the first general court, their dis- 
position to consider themselves as members of an in- 
dependent society, unconfined by the regulations in 
their charter, began to appear. The election of the 
governor and deputy governor, the appointment of all 
other officers, and even the power of making laws, all 
which were granted by the charter to the freemen, 
were taken from them, and vested in the council of 
assistants. But the aristocratical spirit of this resolu- 
, tion did not accord with the ideas of equality prevalent 
among the people, who had been surprised into an ap- 
1631. probation of it. Next year the freemen, whose num- 
bers had been greatly augmented by the admission of 
new members, resumed their former rights. 

None but But, at the same time, they ventured to deviate from 
Se™hurch f charter in a matter of greater moment, which 
free* itted M affected all the future operations of the colony, 

and contributed greatly to form that peculiar character 
by which the people of New England have been dis- 
tinguished. A law was passed, declaring that none 
shall hereafter be admitted freemen, or be entitled to 
any share in the government, or be capable of being 
chosen magistrates, or even of serving as jurymen, but 
such as have been received into the church as mem- 
bers u . By this resolution, every person who did not 
hold the favourite opinions concerning the doctrines 
of religion, the discipline of the church, or the rites of 
worship, was at once cast out of the society, and 
stripped of all the privileges of a citizen. An uncon- 
trolled power of approving or rejecting the claims of 
those who applied for admission into communion with 


11 Hutchinson, p. 26. Chalmers, p. 153. 
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the church being vested in the ministers and leading 
men of each congregation, the most valuable of all 
civil rights was made to depend on their decision with 
respect to qualifications purely ecclesiastical. As in Pernicious 
examining into these they proceeded not by any known qu<^ces of 
or established rules, but exercised a discretionary judg- this reguia- 
ment, the clergy rose gradually to a degree of influence 
and authority from which the levelling spirit of the 
independent church policy was calculated to exclude 
them. As by their determination the political con- 
dition of every citizen was fixed, all paid court to men 
possessed of such an important power, by assuming 
those austere and sanctimonious manners which were 
known to be the most certain recommendation to their 
favour. In consequence of this ascendant, which was 
acquired chiefly by the wildest enthusiasts among the 
clergy, their notions became a standard to which all 
studied to conform, and the singularities characteristic 
of the puritans in that age increased, of which many 
remarkable instances will occur iii the course of our 
narrative. 

Though a considerable number of planters was cut Indian ter- 
off by the diseases prevalent in a country so imper- p^ufated” 
fectly cultivated by its original inhabitants as to be by the 
still almost one continued forest, and several, discou- 8m#llpox ’ 
raged by the hardships to which they were exposed, 
returned to England, recruits sufficient to replace them 
arrived. At the same time the smallpox, a distemper 1632. 
fatal to the people of the new world, swept away such 
multitudes of the natives that some whole tribes dis- 
appeared; and heaven, by thus evacuating a country 
in which the English might settle without molestation, 
was supposed to declare its intention that they should 
occupy it. 

As several of the vacant Indisyn stations were well Settlements 
chosen, such was the eagerness of the English to take jLuV? 0 " 
possession of them, that their settlements became more tended, 
numerous and more widely dispersed than suited the 
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condition of an infant colony. This led to an innova- 
tion which totally altered the nature and constitution 
1634. of the government. When a general court was to be 
meeVby 1 the year one thousand six hundred and thirty- 

rcpresent- four, the freemen, instead of attending it in person, as 
the charter prescribed, elected representatives in their 
different districts, authorizing them to appear in their 
name, with full power to deliberate and decide con- 
cerning every point that fell under the cognizance of 
the general court. ' Whether this measure was sug- 
gested by some designing leaders, or whether they 
found it prudent to sooth the people by complying 
with their inclination, is uncertain. The representa- 
tives were admitted, and considered themselves, in con- 
junction with the governor and assistants, as the su- 
Extentof preme legislative assembly of the colony. In assertion 
Serty C as- h " ^eir owtl rights, they enacted that no law should 
sumedby be passed, no tax should be imposed, and no public 
the assem- 0 fg cer ghould be appointed, but in the general as- 
sembly. The pretexts for making this new arrange- 
ment were plausible. The number of freemen Waft 
greatly increased ; many resided at a distance from the 
places where the supreme courts were held ; personal 
attendance became inconvenient $ the form of govern- 
ment in their own country had rendered familiar the 
idea of delegating their rights, and committing the 
guardianship of their liberties to representatives of 
their own choice, and the experience of ages had 
taught them that this important trust might with safety 
be lodged in their hands. Thus did the company of 
Massachusets bay, in less than six years from its in- 
corporation by the king, mature and perfect a scheme 
which, I have already observed, some of its more artftd 
and aspiring leaders seem to have had in view when 
the association for peopling New England was first 
formed. The colony must henceforward be considered, 
not as a corporation whose powers were defined and 
its mode of procedure regulated by its charter, but as 
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a society , which) having acquired or assumed political 
Eberty, had, by its own voluntary deed, adopted a Con- 
stitution or government framed on the model of that 
in England. 

But however liberal their system of civil policy might Spirit of fa- 
be, as their religious opinions were no longer under m 
any restraint of authority, the spirit of fanaticism con- 
tinued to spread, and became every day wilder and 
more extravagant. Williams* a minister of Salem, in 
high estimation, having conceived an antipathy to the 
cross of St. George in the standard of England, -de- 
claimed against it with so much vehemence, as a relic 
of superstition and idolatry which ought not to be re- 
tained among a people so pure and sanctified, that 
Endicott, one of the members of the court of assist- 
ants, in a transport of zeal, publicly cut out the cross 
from the ensign displayed before the governors gate. 

This frivolous matter interested and divided the co- 
lony* Some of the militia scrupled to follow colours 
in which there was a cross, lest they should do honour 
to an idol : others refused to serve under a mutilated 
banner, lest they should be suspected of having re- 
nounced their allegiance to the crown of England. 

After a long controversy, carried on by both parties 
with that heat and zeal which in trivial disputes supply 
the want of argument, the contest was terminated by 
a compromise. The cross was retained in the ensigns 
of forts and ships, but erased from the colours of the 
militia. Williams, on account of this, as well as of 
some other doctrines deemed unsound, was banished 
out of the colony \ 

The prosperous state of New England was now so New set- 
highly extolled, and the simple frame of its ecclesiastic tlers * 
policy was so much admired by all whose affections 
were estranged from the church of England, that 


* N&l's Hist, of N. Eng. p. 140, etc. Hutchinson, p. 37. Chalmers, 

p. ite. 
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1635 . crowds of new settlers flocked thither. Among these 
were two persons, whose names have been rendered 
memorable by the appearance which they afterwards 
made on a more conspicuous theatre : one was Hugh 
Peters, the enthusiastic and intriguing chaplain of 
Oliver Cromwell; the other Mr. Henry Yane, son of 
sir Henry Vane, a privy counsellor, high in office, and 
of great credit with the king ; a young man of a noble 
family, animated with such zeal for pure religion and 
such love of liberty as induced him to relinquish all his 
hopes in England, and to settle in a colony hitherto no 
farther advanced in improvement than barely to afford 
subsistence to its members, was received with the 
fondest admiration. His mortified appearance, his de- 
mure look, and rigid manners, carried even beyond the 
standard of preciseness in that society which he joined, 
seemed to indicate a man of high spiritual attainments, 
while his abilities and address in business pointed him 
out as worthy of the highest station in the community. 

1636 . With universal consent, and high expectations of advan- 
tage from his administration', he was elected governor 
in the year subsequent to his arrival. But as the af- 
fairs of an infant colony afforded not objects adequate 
to the talents of Yane, his busy pragmatical spirit oc- 
cupied itself with theological subtilties and speculations 
unworthy of his attention. These were excited by a 
woman, whose reveries produced such effects both 
within the colony and beyond its precincts, that, fri- 
volous as they may now appear, they must be mentioned 
as an occurrence of importance in its history. 

Antinomian It was the custom at that time in New England, 

sect * among the chief men in every congregation, to meet 
once a week, in order to repeat the sermons which 
they had heard, and to hold religious conference with 
respect to the doctrine contained in them. Mrs. 
Hutchinson, whose husband was among the most re- 
spectable members of the colony, regretting that per- 
sons of her sex were excluded from the benefit of 
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those meetings, assembled statedly in her house a num- 
ber of women, who employed themselves in pious ex- 
ercises similar to those of the men. At first she satisfied 
herself with repeating what she could recollect of the 
discourses delivered by their teachers. She began 
afterwards to add illustrations, and at length proceeded 
to censure some of the clergy as unsound, and to vent 
opinions and fancies of her own. These were all 
founded on the system which is denominated antino- 
mian by divines, and tinged with the deepest enthu- 
siasm. She taught, that sanctity of life is no evidence 
of justification, or of a state of favour with God ; and 
that such as inculcated the necessity of manifesting the 
reality of our faith by obedience, preached only a cove- 
nant of works ; she contended that the spirit of God 
dwelt personally in good men, and by inward revela- 
tions and impressions they received the fullest dis- 
coveries of the divine will. The fluency and confidence 
with which she delivered these notions gained her 
many admirers and proselytes, not only among the 
vulgar, but among the principal inhabitants. The 
whole colony was interested and agitated. Vane, 
whose sagacity and acuteness seemed to forsake him 
whenever they were turned towards religion, espoused 
and defended her wildest tenets. Many conferences 1637. 
were held, days of fasting and humiliation were ap- con- 
pointed, a general synod was called ; and, after dissen- demned by 
sions so violent as threatened the dissolution of the synod?^ 
colony, Mrs. Hutchinson’s opinions were condemned 
as erroneous, and she herself banished. Several of her 
disciples withdrew from the province of their own ac- 
cord. Vane quitted America in disgust, unlamented 
even by those who had lately admired him ; some of 
whom now regarded him as a mere visionary, and 
others as one of those dark turbulent spirits doomed to 
embroil every society into which they enter y . 

i Mather, book vii. c. 3. Hutchinson, p. 53. 74. Neal, p. 1. 144. 165, 
etc. Chalmers, p. 163. 
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The secta- However much these theological contests might dis- 
Pro^dence 1 ccjony of Massachusets bay, they contributed 

and Rhode to the more speedy population of America. When 
Williams was banished from Salem, in the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-four, such was the 
attachment of his hearers to a pastor whose piety they 
revered, that a good number of them voluntarily ac- 
companied him in his exile. They directed their 
march towards the south ; and having purchased from 
the natives a considerable tract of land, to which Wil- 
liams gave the name of Providence, they settled there. 
*They were joined soon after by some of those to whom 
the proceedings against Mrs. Hutchinson gave disgust; 
and by a transaction with the Indians they obtained a 
right to a fertile island in Naraganset bay, Which ac- 
quired the name of Rhode island. Williams remained 
among them upwards of forty years, respected as the 
father and the guide of the colony which he had 
planted. His spirit differed from that of the puritans 
hi Massachusets ; it was mild and tolerating ; and 
having ventured himself to reject established opinions. 
Their mo- he endeavoured to secure the same liberty to other 
men, by maintaining that the exercise of private judg- 
ment Was a natural and sacred right; that the civil 
magistrate has no compulsive jurisdiction in the con- 
cerns of religion ; that the punishment of any person 
on account of his opinions was an encroachment cm 
Conscience, and an act of persecution*. These hu- 
mane principles he instilled into his followers ; and all 
who felt or dreaded oppression in other settlements re- 
sorted to a community in which universal toleration was 
known to be a fundamental maxim. In the plantations 
of Providence and Rhode island, political union was 
established by voluntary association, and the equality 
of Condition among the members, as well as their re- 
ligious opinions ; their form of government was purely 


1 Neal’* Hist, of N. Eng. p. 141 . 1 
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democratic^!* the supreme power bring lodged m thu 
freemen personally assembled. In this statu they re- 
mained until they were incorporated by charter a , 

To similar causes the colony pf Connecticut is ip- Colony of 
debted for its origin. The rivalsliip between Mr. Cot- ^ necti - 
ton and JM(r. Hooker, two favourite ministers in the 
settlement pf Massachusets bay, disposed the latter* 
who was least successful in this contest for fame aud 
power, to wish for some settlement at a distance from 
a competitor by whom his reputation was eclipsed. A 
good number of those who had imbibed Mrs. Hutchim? 
son’s notions, and were offended at such as combated 
them, offered to accompany him. Haying employed 
proper persons to explore the country, they pitched 
upon the west side of the great ifiver Connecticut pa 
the most inviting station ; and in the year one thousand 
six hundred and thirty-six, about an hundred persona* 
with their wives and families, after a fatiguing march 
of many days through woods and swamps, arrived 
there, and laid the foundation of. the towns of Hart- 
ford, Springfield, and Weatherfield. This settlement, 
was attended with peculiar irregularities. Part of the 
district now occupied lay beyond the limits of the ter- 
ritory granted to the colony of Massachusets bay, and 
yet the emigrants took a commission from the governor 
and court of assistants, empowering them to exercise 
jurisdiction in that country. The Dutph from Man- 
bados or ifew York, having discovered the river Con- 
necticut, and established some trading houses upon it, 
had acquired all the right that prior possession confers. 

Lord Spy and Sole and lord Brook, the heads of two 
illustrious families, were so much alarmed at tjip arbi- 
trary measures of Charles the first, both in hi 8 civil 
and ecclesiastical administration, that they took a reso- 
lution, not unbecoming young men of noble birth and 


» Hutchinson, p. 38. N&l, ii. p. 142. Doug). Sum. ii. p. 76, etc. 
Chalmers, ch. ii. 
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liberal sentiments, of retiring' to the new world, in 
order to enjoy such a form of religion as they approved 
of, and those liberties which they deemed essential to 
the well-being of society. They, too, fixed on the 
banks of the Connecticut as their place of settlement, 
and had taken possession, by building a fort at the 
mouth of the river', which, from their united names, 
was called Say-Brook. The emigrants from Massa- 
chusets, without regarding either the defects in their 
own right or the pretensions of other claimants, kept 
possession, and proceeded with vigour to clear and 
cultivate the country. By degrees they got rid of 
every competitor. The Dutch, recently settled in Ame- 
rica, and too feeble to engage in a war, peaceably 
withdrew from Connecticut. Lord Say and Sele and 
lord Brook made over to the colony whatever title they 
might have to any lands in that region. Society was 
established by a voluntary compact of the freemen; 
and though they soon disclaimed all dependence on the 
colony of Massachusets bay, they retained such vener- 
ation for its legislative wisdom as to adopt a form of 
government nearly resembling its institutions, with re- 
spect both to civil and ecclesiastical policy. At a sub- 
sequent period, the colony of Connecticut was likewise 
incorporated by royal charter b . 

Of New The history of the first attempts to people the pro- 

ai^Main? vinces of New Hampshire and Main, which form the 
fourth and most extensive division in New England, is 
obscure and perplexed, by the interfering claims of 
various proprietors. The company of Plymouth had 
inconsiderately parcelled out the northern part of the 
territory contained in its grant among different per- 
sons : of these only sir Ferdinando Gorges and captain 
Mason seem to have had any serious intention to oc- 
cupy the lands allotted to them. Their efforts to ac- 

b Hutchinson, p. 44, etc. Neal, i. p. 147. Douglas, ii. p. 158, etc. 
Chalmers’s Annals, ch. xii. 
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complish this were meritorious and persevering, but 
unsuccessful. The expense of settling colonies in an 
uncultivated country must necessarily be great and im- 
mediate; the prospect of a return is often uncertain, 
and always remote. The funds of two private adven- 
turers were not adequate to such an undertaking. Nor 
did the planters whom they sent out possess that prin- 
ciple of enthusiasm, which animated their neighbours 
of Massachusets with vigour to struggle through all 
the hardships and dangers to which society in its in- 
fancy is exposed in a savage land. Gorges and Mason, 
it is probable, must have abandoned their design, if, 
from the same motives that settlements had been made 
in Rhode island and Connecticut, colonists had not un- 
expectedly migrated into New Hampshire and Main. 
Mr. Wheelwright, a minister of some note, nearly re- 
lated to Mrs. Hutchinson, and one of her most fervent 
admirers and partisans, had, on this account, been ba- 
nished from the province of Massachusets bay c . In 
quest of a new station, he took a course opposite to 
the other exiles, and, advancing towards the north, 
founded the town of Exeter, on a small river flowing 
into Piskataqua bay. His followers, few in number, 
but firmly united, were of such rigid principles, that 
even the churches of Massachusets did not. appear to 
them sufficiently pure. From time to time they re- 
ceived some recruits, whom love of novelty, or dissatis- 
faction with the ecclesiastical institutions of the other 
colonies, prompted to join them. Their plantations 
were widely dispersed, but the country was thinly 
peopled, and its political state extremely unsettled. 
The colony of Massachusets bay claimed jurisdiction 
over them, as occupying lands situated within the 
limits of their grant. Gorges and Mason asserted the 
rights conveyed to them as proprietors by their char- 
ter. In several districts, the planters, without regard- 
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uig the pretensions of either party, governed them- 
selves by maxims and laws copied from those of their 
brethren in the adjacent colonies d . The first reduc- 
tion of the political constitution in the provinces of 
New Hampshire and Main into a regular and perma- 
nent form, was subsequent to the revolution. 

By extending their settlements, the English became 
exposed to new danger. The tribes of Indians around 
Masaachusets bay were feeble and unwarlike ; yet from 
regard to justice, as well as motives of prudence, the 
first colonists were studious to obtain the consent of 
the natives before they ventured to occupy any of their 
lands; and though in such transactions the consider- 
ation given was often very inadequate to the value of 
the territory acquired, it was sufficient to satisfy the 
The farther demands of the proprietors. The English took quiet 
mentTof the possession of the, lands thus conveyed to them, and no 
skted 8 b rC °P en hostility broke out between them and the ancient 
the natives, possessors. But the colonies of Providence and Con- 
necticut soon found that they were surrounded by more 
powerful and martial nations. . Among these the most 
considerable were the Naraganseta and Pequods; the 
former seated on the bay which hears their name, and 
the latter occupying the territory which stretches from 
the river Pequod along the hanks of the Connecticut. 
The Pequods were a formidable people, who could 
bring into the field a thousand warriors not inferior in 
courage to any in the new world. They foresaw, not 
only that the extermination of the Indian race must he 
the consequence of permitting the English to spread 
over the continent of America, but that, if measures 
were not speedily concerted to prevent it, the calamity 
would be unavoidable. With this view they applied 
to. the Naraganseta, requesting them to forget ancient 
animosities for a moment, and to cooperate with them 


d Hutchinson, p. 103, etc. p. 176. Douglas’s Sum. ii. p. 22, etc. 
Chalmers’s Annals, ch. 17. 
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in expelling a common enemy who threatened both 
with destruction. They represented that, when those 
strangers first landed, the object of their visit was not 
suspected, and no proper precautions were taken to 
check their progress; that now, by sending out co- 
lonies in one year towards three different quarters, 
their intentions were manifest, and the people of Ame- 
rica must abandon their native seats to make way for 
unjust intruders. 

But the Naragansets and Pequods, like most of the 
contiguous tribes in America, were rivals, and there 
subsisted between them an hereditary and implacable 
enmity. Revenge is the darling passion of savages; 
in order to secure the indulgence of which there is no 
present advantage that they will not sacrifice, and no 
future consequence which they do not totally disre- 
gard. The Naragansets, instead of closing with the War with 
prudent proposal of their neighbours, discovered their [j^ equod 
hostile intentions to the governor of Massachusets bay ; 
and, eager to lay hold on such a favourable opportu- 
nity of wreaking their vengeance on their ancient foes, 
entered into an alliance with the English against them. 

The Pequods, more exasperated than discouraged by 
the imprudence and treachery of their countrymen, 
took the field, and carried on the war in the usual 
mode of Americans. They surprised stragglers, and 
scalped them ; they plundered and burnt remote settle- 
ments ; they attacked fort Say-Brook without success, 
though garrisoned only by twenty men ; and when 
the English began to act offensively, they retired to 
fastnesses which they deemed inaccessible. The dif- 
ferent colonies had agreed to unite against the com- 
mon enemy, each furnishing a quota of men in pro- 
portion to its numbers. The troops of Connecticut, 
which lay most exposed to danger, were soon assem- 
bled. The march of those from Massachusets, which 
formed the most considerable body, was retarded by 
the most singular cause that ever influenced the opera- 

VOL. VIII. i 
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Purification lions of a military force. When they were mustered 
of the army. p rev io U8 | a their departure, it was found that some of 
the officers, as well as of the private soldiers, were 
still under a covenant of works ; and that the blessing 
of God could not be implored, or expected to crown 
the arms of such unhallowed men with success. The 
alarm was general, and many arrangements necessary 
in order to cast out the unclean, and to render this little 
band sufficiently pure to fight the battles of a people 
who entertained high ideas of their own sanctity 6 . 

Defeat of Meanwhile, the Connecticut troops, reinforced by a 
the Indians, detachment from Say-Brook, found it necessary 
to advance towards the enemy. They were posted on 
a rising ground, in the middle of a swamp towards the 
head of the river Mistick, which they had surrounded 
with pahsadoes, the best defence that their slender skill 
in the art of fortification had discovered. Though 
they knew that the English were in motion, yet, with 
the usual improvidence and security of savages, they 
took no. measures either to observe their progress, or 
May 20. to guard against being surprised themselves. The 
enemy, unperceived, reached the palisadoes ; and if a 
dog had not given the alarm by barking, the Indians 
must have been massacred without resistance. In a 
moment, however, they started to arms, and* raising 
the war-cry, prepared to repel the assailants. But at 
that early period of their intercourse with the Euror 
peans, the Americans were little acquainted with the 
use of gunpowder, and dreaded its effects extremely. 
While some of the English galled them with an in- 
cessant fire through the intervals between the palisa- 
does* others forced their way by the entries into the 
fort, filled only with branches of trees; and setting 
fire to the huts which were covered with reeds, the 
confusion and terrour quickly became general. Many 
of the women and children perished in the flames ; and 
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the warriors, in endeavouring to escape, were either 
slain by the English, or, falling into the hands of their 
Indian allies, who surrounded the fort at a distance, 
were reserved for a more cruel fate. After the junc- 
tion of the troops from Massachusets, the English re- 
solved to pursue their victory; and hunting the In- 
dians from one place of retreat to another, some sub- 
sequent encounters were hardly less fatal to them than 
the action on the Mistick. In less than three months 
the tribe of Pequods was extirpated : a few miserable 
fugitives, who took refuge among the neighbouring 
Indians, being incorporated by them, lost their name 
as a distinct people. In this first essay of their arms, 
the colonists of New England seem to have been con- 
ducted by skilful and enterprising officers, and dis- 
played both courage and perseverance as soldiers. 

But they stained their laurels by the use which they Cruelties 
made of victory. Instead of treating the Pequods as ^nsuhe 
an independent people, who made a gallant effort to Indians, 
defend the property, the rights, and the freedom of 
their nation, they retaliated upon them all the barr 
barities of American war. Some they massacred in 
cold blood, others they gave up to be tortured by their 
Indian allies, a considerable number they sold as slaves 
in Bermudas, the rest were reduced to servitude among 
themselves f . 

But reprehensible as this conduct of the. English Emigrations 
must be deemed, their vigorous efforts in this decisive (™“. Eng ~ 
campaign filled all the surrounding tribes of Indians 
with such an high opinion of their valour, as secured a 
long tranquillity to all their settlements. At the same 
time the violence of administration in England con- 
tinued to increase their population and strength, by 
forcing many respectable subjects to tear themselves 
from all the tender connexions that bind men to their 

r Hutchinson, p. 58. 76, etc. Mather* Magnalia, b. vii. ch. 6. Hub- 
ard’s State of N. Eng. p. 5. 116, etc. 
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native country, and to fly for refuge to a region of the 
new world, which hitherto presented to them nothing 
that could allure them thither but exemption from op- 
prohibited pression. The number of those emigrants, drew the 
prociama- attention of government, and appeared so formidable, 
tion. that a proclamation was issued, prohibiting masters of 
ships from carrying passengers to New England with- 
out special permission. On many occasions this in- 
junction was eluded or disregarded. Fatally for the 
king, it operated with full effect in one instance. Sir 
Arthur Haslerig, John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, 
and some other persons whose principles and views co- 
incided with theirs, impatient to enjoy those civil and 
religious liberties which they struggled in vain to ob- 
tain in Great Britain, hired some ships to carry them 
and their attendants to New England. By order of 
council, an embargo was laid on these when on the 
point of sailing; and Charles, far from suspecting that 
the future revolutions in his kingdoms were to be ex- 
cited and directed by persons in such an humble sphere 
of life, forcibly detained the men destined to overturn 
his throne, and to terminate his days by a violent death g . 

But, in spite of all the efforts of government to check 
this spirit of migration, the measures of the king and 
his ministers were considered by a great body of the 
people as so hostile to those rights which they deemed 
most valuable, that in the course of the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-eight, about three thousand 
persons embarked for New England, choosing rather 
to expose themselves to all the consequences of disre- 
garding the royal proclamation, than to remain longer 
under oppression. Exasperated at this contempt of his 
authority, Charles had recourse to a violent but effectual 
mode of accomplishing what he had in view. A writ of 
* quo warranto ’ was issued against the corporation of 

* Mather, MagDalia, b. i. ch. 5. p. 23. Neal’s Hist, of N. Eng. i. p. 151 . 
Chalmers’s Annals, i. p. 155. 160, etc. 
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Massachusets bay. The colonists had conformed so Colony of 
little to the terms of their charter, that judgment was ^ bay U 
given against them without difficulty. They were found sued at law, 
to have forfeited all their rights as a corporation, which to have for- 
of course returned to the crown, and Charles began to its 
take measures for new-modelling the political frame of 
the colony, and vesting the administration of its affairs 
in other hands. But his plans were never carried into 
execution. In every corner of his dominions, the storm 
now began to gather, which soon burst out with such 
fatal violence, that Charles, during the remainder of 
his unfortunate reign occupied with domestic and more 
interesting cares, had not leisure to bestow any atten- 
tion upon a remote and inconsiderable province h . 

On the meeting of the long parliament, such a revo- 
lution took place in England, that all the motives for 
migrating to the new world ceased. The maxims of 
the puritans, with respect to the government both of 
church and state, became predominant in the nation, 
and were enforced by the hand of power. Their op- 
pressors were humbled; that perfect system of re- 
formed polity, which had long been the object of their 
admiration and desire, was established by law; and 
amidst the intrigues and conflicts of an obstinate civil 
war, turbulent and aspiring spirits found such full oc- 
cupation, that they had no inducement to quit a busy 
theatre, on which they had risen to act a most con- 
spicuous part. From the year one thousand six hun- State of the 
dred and twenty, when the first feeble colony was con- ^period, 
ducted to New England by the Brownists, to the year 
one thousand six hundred and forty, it has been com- 
puted that twenty-one thousand two hundred British 
subjects had settled there. The money expended by 
various adventurers during that period, in fitting out 
ships, in purchasing stock, and transporting settlers, 
amounted, on a moderate calculation, nearly to two 


h Hutchinson, p. 86. 502, etc. Chalmers’s Annals, i. p. 161. 
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hundred thousand pounds 1 : a vast sum in that age, and 
which no principles, inferior in force to those wherewith 
the puritans were animated, could have persuaded men 
to lay out, on the uncertain prospect of obtaining an 
establishment in a remote uncultivated region, which, 
from its situation and climate, could allure them with 
no hope but that of finding subsistence and enjoying 
freedom. For some years, even subsistence was pro- 
cured with difficulty ; and it was towards the close of 
the period to which our narrative is arrived, before the 
product of the settlement yielded the planters any re- 
turn for their stock. About that time, they began to 
export corn in small quantities to the West Indies, and 
made some feeble attempts to extend the fishery, and 
to open the trade in lumber, which have since proved 
the staple articles of commerce in the colony k . Since 
the year one thousand six hundred and forty, the num- 
ber of people with which New England has recruited 
the population of the parent state, is supposed at least 
to equal what may have been drained from it by oc- 
casional migrations thither. 

But though the sudden change of system in Great 
Britain stopped entirely the influx of settlers into New 
England, the principles of the colonists coincided so 
perfectly with those of the popular leaders in parlia- 
ment, that they were soon distinguished by peculiar 
Exemption marks of their brotherly 'affection. By a vote of the 
dudes ertam k° use of commons, in the year one thousand six hun- 
granted to dred and forty-two, the people in all the different 
* plantations of New England, were exempted from pay- 
ment of any duties, either upon goods exported thither, 
or upon those which they imported into the mother 
country, until the house shall take farther order to the 
contrary. This was afterwards confirmed by the au- 
1646. thority of both houses. Encouraged by such an ex- 

1 Mather, b. i. ch. 4. p. 17. ch. 5. p. 23. Hutchinson, p. 193^ 'Chal- 
mers's Annals, p. 465. k Hutchinson, p. 91, 92. 
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traordinary privilege* industry made rapid progress in 
all the districts of New England, and population in- 
creased along with it. In return for those favours, the 
colonists applauded the measures of parliament, cele- 
brated its generous efforts to vindicate the rights and 
liberties of the nation, prayed for the success of its 
arms, and framed regulations in order to prevent any 
exertion in favour of the king on the other side of the 
Atlantic K 

Relying on the indulgent partiality with which all 
their proceedings were viewed by men thus closely 
United with them in sentiments and wishes, the people 
of New England ventured on a measure, which not 
only increased their security and power, but may be 
regarded as a considerable step towards independence. 

Under the impression or pretext of the danger to 
which they were exposed from the surrounding tribes 
of Indians, the four colonies of Massachusets, Ply- 1643. 
mouth, Connecticut, and Newhaven, entered into a May 19, 
league of perpetual confederacy, offensive and defen- Confede- 
sive ; an idea familiar to several leading men in the New°Eng- 
colonies, as it was framed in imitation of the famous land states, 
bond of union among the Dutch provinces, in whose 
dominions the Brownists had long resided. It was 
stipulated, that the confederates should henceforth be 
distinguished by the name of the United Colonies of 
New England ; that each colony shall remain sepa- 
rate and distinct, and have exclusive jurisdiction within 
its own territory ; and that in every war, offensive or 
defensive, each of the confederates shall furnish his 
quota of men, provisions, and money, at a rate to be 
fixed from time to time, in proportion to the number of 
people in each settlement ; that an assembly composed 
of two commissioners from each colony shall be held 
annually, with power to deliberate and decide in all 
points of common concern to the confederacy; and 


1 Hutchinson, p. 114. App. 517. Chalmers’s Annals, i. p. 174. 176. 
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every determination, in which six of their number con- 
cur, shall be binding on the whole m . In this transac- 
tion the colonies of New England seem to have con- 
sidered themselves as independent societies, possessing 
all the rights of sovereignty, and free from the control 
.of any superior power. The governing party in Eng- 
land occupied with affairs of more urgent concern, and 
nowise disposed to observe the conduct of their bre- 
thren in America with any jealous attention, suffered 
the measure to pass without animadversion. 

Emboldened by this connivance, the spirit of inde- 
pendence gathered strength, and soon displayed itself 
more openly : some persons of note in the colony of 
Massachusets, averse to the system of ecclesiastical 
polity established there, and preferring to it the go- 
vernment and discipline of the churches of England or 
Scotland, having remonstrated to the general court 
against the injustice of depriving them of their rights 
as freemen, and of their privileges as Christians, be- 
cause they could not join as members with any of the 
congregational churches, petitioned that they might no 
longer be bound to obey laws to which they had not 
assented, nor be subjected to taxes imposed by an as- 
sembly in which they were not represented. Their 
demands were not only rejected, but they were im- 
prisoned and fined as disturbers of the public peace ; 
and when they appointed some of their number to lay 
their grievances before parliament, the annual court, 
in order to prevent this appeal to the supreme power, 
attempted first to seize their papers, and then to ob- 
struct their embarkation for England. But though 
neither of these could be accomplished, such was the 
address and influence of the colonies’ agents in Eng- 
land, that no inquiry seems to have been made into 
this transaction". This was followed by an indication, 

m Neal’s Hist, of N. Eng. i. p. 202, etc. Hutchinson, p. 124. Chal- 
mers’s Annals, p. 177. 

n Neal’s Hist, of N. Eng. i. p. 121. Hutchinson’s Hist. p. 145, etc. 
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still less ambiguous, of the aspiring spirit prevalent 
among the people of Massachusets. Under every form 
of government the right of coining money has been 
considered as a prerogative peculiar to sovereignty, 
and which no subordinate member in any state is en- 
titled to claim. Regardless of this established maxim, 1652. 
the general court ordered a coinage of silver money at ^ming as- 
Boston, stamped with the name of the colony, and a sumed by 
tree as an apt symbol of its progressive vigour®. Even n i sts . 
this usurpation escaped without notice. The inde- 
pendents, having now humbled all rival sects, en- 
grossed the whole direction of affairs in Great Britain; 
and long accustomed to admire the government of New 
England, framed agreeably to those principles which 
they had adopted as the most perfect model of civil 
and ecclesiastical polity, they were unwilling to stain its 
reputation by censuring any part of its conduct. 

When Cromwell usurped the supreme power, the Cromwell 
colonies of New England continued to stand as high in 
his estimation. As he had deeply imbibed all the fa- England 
natical notions of the independents, and was perpe- 
tually surrounded by the most eminent and artful 
teachers of that sect, he kept a constant correspond- 
ence with the leading men in . the American settle : 
ments, who seem to have looked up to him as a zealous 
patron p . He in return considered them as his most 
devoted adherents, attached to him no less by affec- 
tion than by principle. He soon gave a striking proof 
of this. On the conquest of Jamaica, he formed a Proposes 
scheme for the security and improvement of the ac- Ihe^coio^ 
quisition made by his victorious arms, suited to the™ sts to 
ardour of an impetuous spirit that delighted in accom- 
plishing its ends by extraordinary means. He pro- 
posed to transport the people of New England to that 

Colleot. p. 188, etc. Chalmers’s Annals, p. 179. Mather, Magnal. b. iii. 
ch. i. p. 30. • 

° Hutchinson’s Hist. p. 177, 178. Chalmers’s Annals, p. 181. 

p Hutchinson, App. p. 520, etc. Collect, p. 233. 
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island; and employed every argument calculated to 
make impression upon them, in order to obtain their 
consent. He endeavoured to rouse their religious 
zeal, by representing what a fatal blow it would be to 
the man of sin, if a colony of the faithful were settled 
in the midst of his territories in the new world. He 
allured them with prospects of immense wealth in 
a fertile region, which would reward the industry of 
those who cultivated it, with all the precious produc- 
tions of the torrid zone, and expressed his fervent wish 
that they might take possession of it, in order to fulfil 
God’s promise of making his people the head and not 
the tail. He assured them of being supported by the 
whole force of bis authority, and of vesting all the 
Colonists powers of government entirely in their hands. But 
cepting this by time the colonists were attached to a country 
odor. in which they had resided for many years, and where, 
though they did not attain opulence, they enjoyed the 
comforts of life in great abundance ; and they dreaded 
so much the noxious climate of the West Indies, which 
had proved fatal to a great number of the English who 
first settled in Jamaica, that they declined, though in 
the most respectful tennis, closing with the protector’s 
proposition q . 

*1 Hutchinson, p. 190, etc. Chalmers, p. 168. 
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PREFACE. 


THE perusal of major Rennell's Memoir for illustrat- 
ing bis Map of Indostan, one of the most valuable 
geographical treatises that has appeared in any age 
or country, gave rise to the following work- It sug- 
gested to me the idea of examining more fully than I 
had done in the introductory Book to my History of 
America, into the knowledge which the ancients had 
of India, and of considering what is certain, what is 
obscure, and what is fabulous, in the accounts of that 
country which they have handed down to us. In 
undertaking this inquiry, I had originally no other 
object than my own amusement and instruction: but 
in carrying it on, and consulting with diligence the 
authors of antiquity, some facts, hitherto unobserved, 
and many which had not been examined with proper 
attention, occurred ; new views opened ; my ideas gra- 
dually extended, and became more interesting; until, 
at length, I imagined that the result of my researches 
might prove amusing and instructive to others, by ex- 
hibiting such a view of the various modes in which 
intercourse with India had been carried on from the 
earliest times, as might show how much that great 
branch of commerce has contributed, in every age, to 
increase the wealth and power of the nations which 
possessed it. 

Thus the Historical Disquisition which I now lay 
before the reader was begun and completed. What 
degree of merit it possesses, the public must deter- 
mine. My grateful recollection of the favourable man- 
ner in which my other works have been received, na- 
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turally increases .the solicitude with which I wait for 
its decision concerning this which I now publish. 

When I first turned my thoughts to this subject, I 
was so fully aware of the disadvantage under which I 
laboured in undertaking to describe countries of which 
I had not any local knowledge, that I have been at 
the utmost pains to guard against any errours which 
this might occasion. I have consulted, with persever- 
ing industry, the works of all the authors 1 could pro* 
cure, who have given any account of India; I have 
never formed any decided opinion, which was not sup- 
ported by respectable authority; and as I have the 
good fortune to reckon among, the number of my 
friends some gentlemen who have filled important 
stations, civil and military, in India, and who have 
visited many different parts of it, I had recourse fre- 
quently to them, and from their conversation learned 
things which I could not have found in books. Were 
it proper to mention their names, the public would 
allow that by their discernment and abilities they are 
fully entitled to the confidence which I have placed 
in them. 

In the progress of the work, I became sensible of 
my own deficiency with respect to another point. In 
order to give an accurate idea of the imperfection both 
of the theory and practice of navigation among the 
ancients, and to explain, with scientific precision, the 
manner in which they ascertained the position of 
places, and calculated their longitude and latitude, a 
greater portion of mathematical knowledge was re- 
quisite, than my attention to other studies had per- 
mitted me to acquire. What I wanted, the friend- 
ship of my ingenious and respectable colleague, Mr. 
Playfair, professor of mathematics, has supplied ; and 
I have been enabled by him to elucidate all the points 
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I have mentioned, in a manner which, I am confident, 
will afford my readers complete satisfaction. To him, 
likewise, I am indebted for the construction of two 
maps necessary for illustrating this Disquisition, which 
without his assistance I could not have undertaken*. 
I have adhered, in this work, to an arrangement I 
followed in my former compositions, and to which the 
public has been long accustomed. I have kept his- 
torical narrative as much separate as possible from 
scientific and critical discussions, by reserving 'the 
latter for Notes and Illustrations. I flatter myself 
that I may claim, without presumption, the merit of 
having examined with diligence what I submit to pub- 
lic inspection, and of having referred, with scrupulous 
accuracy, to the authors from whom I have derived 
information. 

College of Edinburgh, 

May 10th, 1791. 


a The’ inelegance and inconvenience of folding maps in small volumes 
have induced the editors to omit this, and all other charts, in their edition 
of Dr. Robertson’s works. 
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SECTION THE FIRST. 

INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
UNTIL THE CONQUEST OF EGYPT BY THE ROMANS. 

Whoever attempts to trace the operations of men 
in remote times, and to mark the various steps of their 
progress in any line of exertion, will soon have the 
mortification to find that the period of authentic his- 
tory is extremely limited. It is little more than three 
thousand years since the books of Moses, the most 
ancient and only genuine record of what passed in the 
early ages of the world, were composed. Herodotus, 
the most ancient heathen historian whose works have 
reached us, 'flourished a thousand years later. If we 
push our inquiries concerning any point beyond the 
aera where written history commences, we enter upon 
the region of conjecture, of fable, and of uncertainty. 
Upon that ground I will neither venture myself, nor 
endeavour to conduct my readers. In my researches 
concerning the intercourse between the eastern and 
western regions of the earth, and concerning the pro- 
gress of that great branch of trade, which, in every 
age, has contributed so conspicuously towards raising 
the people, who carried it on, to wealth and power, 
I shall confine myself within the precincts I have 
marked out. Wherever the inspired writers, intent 
VOL. VIII. K 
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upon higher objects, mention occasionally any circum- 
stance that tends to illustrate the subject of my in- 
quiries, I shall attend to it with reverence. Whatever 
other writers relate, I shall examine with freedom, and 
endeavour to ascertain the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled. 

The original station allotted to man by his creator, 
was in the mild and fertile regions of the east. There 
the human race began its career of improvement ; and 
from the remains of sciences which were anciently cul- 
tivated, as well as of arts which were anciently ex- 
ercised in India, we may conclude it to be one of the 
first countries in which men made any considerable 
progress in that career. The wisdom of the east was 
early celebrated a , and its productions were early in re- 
quest among distant nations b . The intercourse, how- 
ever, between .different countries was carried on at 
first entirely by land. As the people of the east ap- 
pear soon to have acquired complete dominion over the 
useful animals 6 , they could early undertake the long 
and toilsome journeys which it was necessary to make, 
in order to maintain this intercourse ; and by the pro- 
vident bounty of heaven, they were furnished with a 
beast of burthen, without whose aid it would have 
been impossible to accomplish them. The camel, by 
its persevering strength, by its moderation in the use 
of food, and the singularity of its internal structure, 
which enables it to lay in a stock of water sufficient 
for several days, put it in their power to convey bulky 
commodities through those deserts, which must be 
traversed by all who travel from any of the countries 
west of the Euphrates towards India. Trade was 
carried on in this manner, particularly by the nations 
near to the Arabian gulf, from the earliest period to 
which historical information reaches. Distant jour- 
neys, however, would be undertaken at first only 

a 1 Kings, iv. 30. b Gen. xxxvii. 25. c Gen, xii. 16.xxiv. 10, 1!.. 
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occasionally, and by a few adventurers. But, by de- 
grees, from attention to their mutual safety and com- 
fort, numerous bodies of merchants assembled at 
stated times, and, forming a temporary association, 
known afterwards by the name of a caravan, governed 
by officers of their own choice, and subject to regula- 
tions of which experience had taught them the utility, 
they performed journeys of such extent and duration, 
as appear astonishing to nations not accustomed to this 
mode of carrying on commerce. 

But, notwithstanding every improvement that could' 
be made in the manner of conveying the productions 
of one country to another by land, the inconveniencies 
which attended it were obvious and unavoidable. It 
was often dangerous; always expensive, and tedious 
and fatiguing. A method of communication more easy 
and expeditious was sought, and the ingenuity of man 
gradually discovered, that the rivers, the arms of the 
sea, and even the ocean itself, were destined to open 
and facilitate intercourse with the various regions .of 
the earth, between which they appear, at first view, to 
be placed as insuperable barriers. Navigation, how- 
ever, and ship-building, as I have observed in another 
work d , are arts so nice and complicated, that they re- 
quire the talents, as well as experience of many suc- 
cessive ages, to bring them to any degree of perfection. 
From the raft or canoe, which first served to carry a 
savage over the river that obstructed him in the chase, 
to the construction of a vessel capable of conveying a 
numerous crew, or a considerable cargo of goods, to a 
distant coast, the progress of improvement is immense. 
Many efforts would be made, many experiments would 
be tried, and much labour as well as ingenuity would 
be employed, before this arduous and important un- 
dertaking could be accomplished. 


d Hist, of America, vol. i. — Vol. vi. p. 2, of this edition of Dr. Robert- 
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Even after some improvement was made in ship- 
building, the intercourse of nations with each other by 
sea was far from being extensive. From the accounts 
of the earliest historians, we learn, that navigation 
made its first efforts in the Mediterranean and the 
Arabian gulf, and in them the first active operations 
of commerce were carried on. From an attentive in- 
spection of the position and form of these two great 
inland seas, these accounts* appear to be highly pro- 
bable. These seas lay open the continents of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, and spreading to a great extent 
along the coasts of the most fertile and most early civi- 
lized countries in each, seem to have been destined by 
nature to facilitate their communication with one an- 
other. We find, accordingly, that the first voyages 
of* the Egyptians and Phenicians, the most ancient 
navigators mentioned in history, were made in the 
Mediterranean. Their trade, however, was not long 
confined to the countries bordering upon it. By ac- 
quiring early possession of ports on the Arabian gulf, 
they extended the sphere of their commerce, and are 
represented as the first people of the west who opened 
a communication by sea with India. 

In that account of the progress of navigation and 
discovery, which I prefixed to the History of America, 
I considered with attention the maritime operations of 
the Egyptians and Phenicians ; a brief review of them 
here, as far as they relate to their connexion with In- 
dia, is all that is requisite for illustrating the subject 
of my present inquiries. With respect to the former 
of these people, the information which history affords 
is slender, and of doubtful authority. The fertile soil 
and mild climate of Egypt produced the necessaries 
and comforts of life in such profusion, as to render its 
inhabitants so independent of other countries, that it 
became early an established maxim in their policy, to 
renounce all intercourse with foreigners. In conse- 
quence of this, they held all seafaring persons in de- 
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testation, as impious and profane ; and fortifying their 
harbours, they denied strangers admission into them e . 

The enterprising ambition of Sesostris, disdaining 
the restraints imposed upon it by these contracted 
ideas of his subjects, prompted him to render the 
Egyptians a commercial people ; and in the course of 
his reign he so completely accomplished this, that, if 
we may give credit to some historians, he was able to 
fit out a fleet of four hundred ships in the Arabian 
gulf, which conquered all the countries stretching along 
the Erythrean sea to India. At the same time, his 
army, led by himself, marched through Asia, and sub- 
jected to his dominion every part of it as far as to the 
banks of the Ganges; and crossing that river, ad- 
vanced to the eastern ocean f . But these efforts pro- 
duced no ^permanent effect, and appear to have been 
so contrary to the genius and habits of the Egyptians, 
that, on the death of Sesostris, they resumed their 
ancient maxims, and many ages elapsed before the 
commercial connexion of Egypt with India came to be 
of such importance, as to merit any notice in this Dis- 
quisition 8 . 

The history of the early maritime operations of Phe- 
nicia is not involved in the same, obscurity with those 
of Egypt. Every circumstance in the character and 
situation of the Phenicians was favourable to the com- 
mercial spirit. The territory which they possessed was 
neither large nor fertile. It was from commerce only, 
that they could derive either opulence or power. Ac- 
cordingly, the trade carried on by the Phenicians of 
Sidon and Tyre was extensive and adventurous ; and, 
both in their manners and policy, they resemble the 
great commercial states of modern times, more than 
any people in the ancient world. Among the various 
branches of their commerce, that with India may be 

e Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 78. edit. Wesselingi. Amst. 1746. Strab. Geog. 
lib. xvii. p. 1142, A. edit. Casaub. Amst. 1707. 

• f Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 64. s See Note i 
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regarded as one of the most considerable and most 
lucrative. As by their situation on the Mediterranean, 
and the imperfect state of navigation, they could not 
attempt to open a direct communication with India by 
sea; the enterprising spirit of commerce prompted 
them to wrest from the Idumaeans some commodious 
harbours towards the bottom of the Arabian gulf* 
From these they held a regular intercourse with India, 
on the one hand, and with the eastern and southern 
coasts of Africa, on the other. The distance, however, 
from the Arabian gulf to Tyre was considerable, and 
rendered the conveyance of goods to it by land car- 
riage so tedious and expensive, that it became neces- 
sary for them to take possession of Rhinocolura, the 
nearest port in the Mediterranean to the Arabian 
gulf Thither all the commodities brought from India 
were conveyed over land by a route much shorter, and 
more practicable, than that by which the productions 
of the east were carried at a subsequent period, from 
the opposite shore of the Arabian gulf to the Nile h . 
At Rhinocolura they were reshipped, and transported 
by an easy navigation to Tyre, and distributed through 
the world. This, as it is the earliest route of com- 
munication with India, of which we have any authentic 
description, had so many advantages over any ever’ 
known before the modern discovery of a new course of 
navigation to the east, that the Phenicians could sup- 
ply other nations with the productions of India in 
greater abundance, and at a cheaper rate, than any 
people of antiquity. To this circumstance, which, for 
a considerable time, secured to them a monopoly of 
that trade, was owing, not only the extraordinary 
wealth of individuals, which rendered the u merchants 
of Tyre, princes, and her traffickers the honourable of 
the earth*;” but the extensive power of the state itself, 

h Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 70. Strab. lib. xvi. p. 1128, A. 

’ Isaiah, xxiii. 8. 
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which first taught mankind to conceive what vast re- 
sources a commercial people possess, and what great 
exertions they are capable of making k . 

The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had such an 
opportunity of observing the wealth which flowed into 
that city from the lucrative commerce carried on by 
the Phenicians from their settlements on the Arabian 
gulf, as incited them to aim at obtaining some share of 
it. This they effected under the prosperous reigns of 
David and Solomon, partly by the conquests which 
they made of a small district in the land of Edom, that 
gave them possession of the harbours of Eloth and 
Ezion-geber, on the Red sea, and partly by the friend- 
ship of Hiram, king of Tyre, who enabled Solomon to 
fit out fleets, which, under the direction of Phenician 
pilots, sailed to Tharshish and Opliir 1 . In what re- 
gion of the earth we should search for these famous 
ports which furnished the navy of Solomon with the 
various commodities enumerated by the sacred his- 
torians, is an inquiry that has long exercised the in- 
dustry of learned men. They were early supposed to 
be situated in some part of India, and the Jews were 
held to be one of the nations which traded with that 
country. But the opinion more generally adopted is, 
that Solomons fleets, after passing the straits of Babeb 
mandel, held their course along the south-west coast 
of Africa, as far as the kingdom of Sofala, a country 
celebrated for its rich mines of gold and silver, from 
which it has been denominated the golden Sofala, by 
oriental writers m , and abounding in all the other ar- 
ticles which composed the cargoes of the Jewish ships. 
This opinion, which the accurate researches of M. 
d’Anville rendered highly probable”, seems now to be 
established with the utmost certainty by a late learned 
traveller; who, by his knowledge of the monsoons in 

k See Note ii. 1 1 Kings, ix. 26. x. 22. 

m Notices des Manuscrits du Roi, lorn. ii. p. 40. 

n Dissert, sur le Pays d’Ophir, M6m. de Iitt^rat. tom. xxx. p. 83, etc. 
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the Arabian gulf, and his attention to the ancient mode 
of navigation, both in that sea and along the African 
coast, has not only accounted for the extraordinary 
length of time which the fleets of Solomon took in 
going and returning, but has shown, from circumstances 
mentioned concerning the voyage, that it was not made 
to any place in India 0 . The Jews, then, we may con- 
clude, have no title to be reckoned among the nations 
which carried on intercourse with India by sea ; and 
if, from deference to the sentiments of some respect- 
able authors, their claim were to be admitted, we know 
with certainty, that the commercial effort which they 
made in the reign of Solomon was merely a transient 
one, and that they quickly returned to their former 
state of unsocial seclusion from the rest of mankind. 

From collecting the scanty information which his- 
tory affords, concerning the most early attempts to 
open a commercial intercourse with India, I now pro- 
ceed, with more certainty and greater confidence, to 
trace the progress of communication with that country, 
under the guidance of authors who recorded events 
nearer to their own times, and with respect to which 
they had received more full and accurate intelligence. 

The first establishment of any foreign power in 
India, which can be ascertained by evidence, meriting 
any degree of credit, is that of the Persians ; and even 
of this we have only a very general and doubtful ac- 
count. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, though raised 
to the throne of Persia by chance or by artifice, pos- 
sessed such active and enterprising talents, as rendered 
him worthy of that high station. He examined the 
different provinces of his kingdom more diligently than 
any of his predecessors, and explored regions of Asia 
formerly little known p. Having subjected to his do- 
minion many of the countries which stretched south-east 
from the Caspian sea towards the river Oxus, his cu- 


Bnice’s Travels, book ii. ch. 4. 


p Herodot. lib. iv. c. 44. 
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riosity was excited to acquire a more extensive and ac- 
curate knowledge of India, on which they bordered. 
With this view he appointed Scylax of Caryanda to 
take the command of a squadron fitted out at Caspa- 
tyrus, in the country of Pactya, [the modern Pehkely,] 
towards the upper part of the navigable course of the 
river Indus, and to fall down its stream until he should 
reach the ocean. This Scylax performed, though it 
should seem with much difficulty, and notwithstanding 
many obstacles ; for he spent no less than two years 
and six months in conducting his squadron from the 
place where he embarked, to the Arabian gulf q . The 
account which he gave of the populousness, fertility, 
and high cultivation of that region of India, through 
which his course lay, rendered Darius impatient to be- 
come master of a country so valuable. This he soon 
accomplished ; and though his conquests in India seem 
not to have extended beyond the district watered by 
the Indus, we are led to form an high idea of its opu- 
lence, as well as of the number of its inhabitants, in 
ancient times, when we learn, that the tribute which he 
levied from it was near a third part of the whole re- 
venue of the Persian monarchy 1 . But neither this 
voyage of Scylax, nor the conquests of Darius, to 
which it gave rise, diffused any general knowledge of 
India. The Greeks, who were the only enlightened 
race of men, at that time, in Europe, paid but little 
attention to the transactions of the people whom they 
considered as barbarians, especially in countries far 
remote from their own; and Scylax had embellished 
the narrative of his voyage with so many circumstances, 
manifestly fabulous % that he seems to have met with 
the just punishment, to which persons who have a no- 
torious propensity to what is marvellous, are often sub- 


i Herodot. lib. iv. c. 42. 44. r Id. lib. iii. c. 90 — 96. See Note iii. 
■ Philostr. Vita Apoll. lib. iii. c. 47. and Note 3d of Olearius Tzetzet. 
Chiliad, vii. ver. 630. 
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jected, of being listened to with distrust, even when 
they relate what is exactly true. 

About an hundred and sixty years after the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, Alexander the great undertook his 
expedition into India. The wild sallies of passion, the 
indecent excesses of intemperance, and the ostentatious 
displays of vanity, too frequent in the conduct of this 
extraordinary man, have so degraded his character, 
that the preeminence of his merit, either as a con- 
queror, a politician, or a legislator, has seldom been 
justly estimated. The subject of my present inquiry 
leads me to consider his operations only in one light, 
but it will enable me to exhibit a striking view of the 
grandeur and extent of his plans. He seems, soon 
after his first successes in Asia, to have formed the 
idea of establishing an universal monarchy, and aspired 
to the dominion of the sea, as well as of the land. 
From the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians in their own 
defence, when left without any ally or protector, he 
conceived an high opinion of the resources of maritime 
power, and of the wealth to be derived from commerce, 
especially that with India, which he found engrossed 
by the citizens of Tyre. With a view to secure this 
commerce, and to establish a station for it, preferable 
in many respects to that of Tyre, as soon as he com- 
pleted the conquest of Egypt, he founded a city near 
one of the mouths of the Nile, which he honoured with 
his own name ; and with such admirable discernment 
was the situation of it chosen, that Alexandria soon 
became the greatest trading city in the ancient world ; 
and, notwithstanding many successive revolutions in 
empire, continued during eighteen centuries to be the 
chief seat of commerce with India *. Amidst the mili- 
tary operations to which Alexander was soon obliged 
to turn his attention, the desire of acquiring the lucra- 
tive commerce which the Tyrians had carried on with 

1 Hist, of America, vol. i. Vol. vi. p. 14, of this edition of Dr. Robert- 
son’s works. 
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India, was not relinquished. Events soon occurred, 
that not only confirmed apd added strength to this de- 
sire, but opened to him a prospect of obtaining the 
sovereignty of those regions which supplied the rest of 
mankind with so many precious commodities. 

After his final victory over the Persians, he was led 
in pursuit of the last Darius, and of Bessus, the mur- 
derer of that unfortunate monarch, to traverse that 
part of Asia which stretches from the Caspian sea be- 
yond the river Oxus. He advanced towards the east, 
as far as Maracanda u , then a city of some note, and 
destined in a future period, under the modern name of 
Samarcand, to be the capital of an empire not inferior 
to his own, either in extent or in power. In a progress 
of several months, through provinces hitherto unknown 
to the Greeks, in a line of march often approaching 
near to India, and among people accustomed to much 
intercourse with it, he learned many things concerning 
the state of a country x that had been long the object 
of his thoughts and wishes y , which increased his desire 
of invading it. Decisive and prompt in all his resolu- 
tions, he set out from Bactria, and crossed that ridge 
of mountains which, under various denominations, forms 
the stony girdle, if I may use an expression of the ori- 
ental geographers, which encircles Asia, and constitutes 
the northern barrier of India. 

The most practicable avenue to every country, it is 
obvious, must be formed by circumstances in its natural 
situation, such as the defiles which lead through moun- 
tains, the course of rivers, and the places where they 
may be passed with the greatest ease and safety. In 
no place of the earth is this line of approach marked 
and defined more conspicuously, than on the northern 
frontier of India; insomuch that the three great in- 
vaders of this country, Alexander, Tamerlane, and 
Nadir shah, in three distant ages, and with views and 


u Arrian, iii. c. 30. 


x Strabo, xv. p. 1021, A. 


y Arrian, iv, c. 15. 
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talents extremely different, advanced by the same route, 
with very little deviation. Alexander had the merit of 
having .first discovered the way. After passing the 
mountains, he encamped at Alexandria Paropamisana, 
not far from the mountains denominated the Indian 
Caucasus by his historians, now known by the name of 
Hindoo Kho; and having subdued or conciliated the 
nations seated on the north-west bank of the Indus, he 
crossed the river at Taxila, now Attock, where its 
stream is so tranquil that a bridge can be thrown over 
it with greater ease than at any other place \ 

After passing the Indus, Alexander marched for- 
ward in the road which leads directly to the Ganges, 
and the opulent provinces to the south-east, now com- 
prehended under the general name of Indostan. But, 
on the banks of the Hydaspes, known in modem times 
by the name of the Betah or Chelum a , he was opposed 
by Porus, a powerful monarch of the country, at the 
head of a numerous army. The war with Porus, and 
the hostilities in which he was successively engaged 
with other Indian princes, led him to deviate from his 
original route, and to turn more towards the south- 
west. In carrying on these operations, Alexander 
marched through one of the richest and best peopled 
countries of India, now called the Panjab, from the 
five great rivers by which it is watered ; and as we 
know that this march was performed in the rainy 
season, when even Indian armies cannot keep the field, 
it gives an high idea both of Alexander’s persevering 
spirit, and of the extraordinary vigour and hardiness of 
constitution, which soldiers, in ancient times, derived 
from the united effects of gymnastic exercise and mili- 
tary discipline. In every step of his progress, objects 
no less striking than new presented themselves to Alex- 

* Rennell, Mem. p. 92. See Note iy. 

a In the second edition of his Memoir, major Rennell gives the modern 
names of the Hydaspes, with some variation in their orthography, * Behut’ 
and * Ihylam.’ 
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ander. The magnitude of the Indus, even after he had 
seen the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, must 
have filled him with surprise b . No country he had 
hitherto visited was so populous and well cultivated, or 
abounded in so many valuable productions of nature 
and of art, as that part of India through which he had 
led his army. But when he was informed in every 
place, and probably with exaggerated description, how 
much the Indus was inferior to the Ganges, and how 
far all that he had hitherto beheld was surpassed in 
the happy regions through which that great river flows, 
it is not wonderful that his eagerness to view and to 
take possession of them should have prompted him to 
assemble his soldiers, and to propose that they should 
resume their march towards that quarter, where wealth, 
dominion, and fame awaited them. But they had al- 
ready done so much, and had suffered so greatly, espe- 
cially from incessant rains and extensive inundations, 
that their patience as well as strength were exhausted 0 , 
and with one voice they refused to advance farther. In 
this resolution they persisted with such suljen obsti- 
nacy, that Alexander, though possessed, in the highest 
degree, of every quality that gains an ascendant over 
the minds of military men, was obliged to yield, and to 
issue orders for marching back to Persia d . 

The scene of this memorable transaction was on the 
banks of the Hyphasis, the modern Beyah, which was 
the utmost limit of Alexander’s progress in India. 
From this, it is manifest that he did not traverse the 
whole extent of the Panjab. Its south-west boundary 
is formed by a river anciently known by the name of 
Hysudrus, and now by that of the Setlege, to which 
Alexander never approached nearer than the southern 
bank of the Hyphasis, where he erected twelve stu- 
pendous altars, which he intended as a monument of 

b Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1027, C. et not. 5, Casanb. 

c See Note v. d Arrian, v. c. 24, 25. 
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his exploits, and which, if we may believe the bio- 
grapher of Apollonius Tyanseus, were still remaining, 
with legible inscriptions, when that fantastic sophist 
visited India, three hundred and seventy-three years 
after Alexander’s expedition*. The breadth of the 
Panjab, from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on 
the Indus, is computed to be two hundred and fifty- 
nine geographical miles, in a straight line ; and Alex- 
ander’s march, computed in the same manner, did not 
extend above two hundred miles. But, both as he ad- 
vanced and returned, his troops were so spread over 
the country, and often acted in so many separate di- 
visions, and all his movements were so exactly measured 
and delineated by men of science, whom he kept in pay 
for the purpose, that he acquired a very extensive and 
accurate knowledge of that part of India f . 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks of the 
Hydaspes, he found that the officers to whom he had 
given it in charge to build and collect as many vessels 
as possible, had executed his orders with such activity 
and success that they had assembled a numerous fleet. 
As amidst the hurry of war, and the rage of conquest, 
he never lost sight of his pacific and commercial 
schemes, the destination of this fleet was to sail down 
the Indus to the ocean, and from its mouth to proceed 
to the Persian gulf, that a communication by sea might 
be opened with India and the centre of his dominions. 

The conduct of this expedition was committed to 
Nearchus, an officer equal to that important trust. 
But as Alexander was ambitious to acquire fame of 
every kind, and fond of engaging in new and splendid 
undertakings, he himself accompanied Nearchus in his 
navigation down the river. The armament was, in- 
deed, so great and magnificent, as deserved to be com- 
manded by the conqueror of Asia. It was composed 


« Philostr. Vita Apollon, lib. ii. c. 43. edit. Olear. Lips. 1709. 
* Plin* Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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of an army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
and two hundred elephants, and of a fleet of near two 
thousand vessels, various in burthen and form 8 ; on 
board of which one-third of the troops embarked, 
while the remainder marching in two divisions, one on 
the right and the other on the left of the river, ac- 
companied them in their progress. As they advanced, 
the nations on each side were either compelled or 
persuaded to submit. Retarded by the various opera- 
tions in which this engaged him, as well as by the slow 
navigation of such a fleet as he conducted, Alexander 
was above nine months before he reached the ocean h . 

Alexander’s progress in India, in this line of direc- 
tion, was far more considerable than that which he 
made by the route we formerly traced ; and when we 
attend to the various movements of his troops, the 
number of cities which they took, and the different 
states which they subdued, he may be said not only to 
have viewed, but to have explored, the countries 
through which he passed. This part of India has 
been so little frequented by Europeans in later times, 
that neither the position of places, nor their distances, 
can be ascertained with the same accuracy as in the 
interior provinces, or even in the Panjab. But from 
the researches of major Rennell, carried on with no 
less discernment than industry, the distance of that 
place on the Hydaspes, where Alexander fitted out his 
fleet from the ocean, cannot be less than a thousand 
British miles. Of this extensive region a considerable 
portion, particularly the upper Delta, stretching from 
the capital of the ancient Malli, now Moultan, to Pa- 
tala, the modern Tatta, is distinguished for its fertility 
and population \ 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, sa- 
tisfied with having accomplished this arduous under- 

8 See Note vi. h Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1014. 

1 Rennell, Mem. p. 68, etc. 
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taking, led his army by land back to Persia. The 
command of the fleet, with a considerable body of 
troops on board of it, he left to Nearchus, who, after 
a coasting voyage of seven months, conducted it safely 
up the Persian gulf into the Euphrates k . 

In this manner did Alexander first open the know- 
ledge of India to the people of Europe, and an exten- 
sive district of it was surveyed with greater accuracy 
than could have been expected from the short time he 
remained in that country. Fortunately an exact ac- 
count, not only of his military operations, but of every 
thing worthy of notice in the countries where they 
were carried on, was recorded in the memoirs or 
journals of three of his principal officers, Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus, Aristobulus, and Nearchus. The two 
former have not, indeed, reached our times ; but it is 
probable that the most important facts which they 
contained are preserved, as Arrian professes to have 
followed them as his guides in his History of the Ex- 
pedition of Alexander 1 ; a work which, though com- 
posed long after Greece had lost its liberty, and in an 
age when genius and taste were on the decline, is not 
unworthy the purest times of Attic literature. 

With respect to the general state of India, we learn 
from these writers, that, in the age of Alexander, 
though there was not established in it any powerful 
empire, resembling that which, in modern times, 
stretched its dominion from the Indus almost to cape 
Comorin, it was even then formed into monarchies of 
considerable extent. The king of the Prasii was pre- 
pared, on the banks of the Ganges, to oppose the 
Macedonians, with an army of twenty thousand cavalry, 
two hundred thousand infantry, two thousand armed 
chariots, and a great number of elephants®. The 
territory of which Alexander constituted Porus the 

k Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vr c. 23. See Note vii. 

1 Arrian, lib. i. in proemio. m Diod. Sicul. lib. xriup. 232. 
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sovereign, is said to have contained seven distinct 
nations, and no fewer than two thousand towns 11 . 
Even in the most restricted sense that can be given 
to the vague indefinite appellations of ‘ nations' and 
* towns,’ an idea is conveyed of a very great degree 
of population. As the fleet sailed down the river, the 
country, on each side, was found to be in no respect 
inferior to that of which the government was com- 
mitted to Porus. 

It was likewise from the memoirs o^the same officers 
that Europe derived its first authentic information 
concerning the climate, the soil, the productions, and 
the inhabitants of India ; and in a country where the 
manners, the customs, and even the dress of the 
people, are almost as permanent and invariable as 
the face of nature itself, it is wonderful how exactly 
the descriptions given by Alexander’s officers delineate 
what we now behold in India, at the distance of two 
thousand years. The stated change of seasons, now 
known by the name of ‘ monsoons the periodical 
rains; the swelling of the rivers; the inundations 
which these occasion ; the appearance of the country 
during their continuance, are particularly mentioned 
and described. No less accurate are the accounts 
which they have given of the inhabitants, their de- 
licate and slender form, their dark complexion, their 
black uncurled hair, their garments of cotton, their 
living entirely upon vegetable food, their division into 
separate tribes or ‘ casts,’ the members of which never 
intermarry, the custom of wives burning themselves 
with their deceased husbands, and many other par- 
ticulars, in all which they perfectly resemble the mo- 
dem Hindoos. To enter into any detail with respect 
to these in this place would be premature ; but as the 
subject, though curious and interesting, will lead un- 
avoidably into discussions not well suited to the nature 


voi#. VIII. 
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of an historical work, I shall reserve my ideas concern- 
ing it for an Appendix, to be annexed to this Disquisi- 
tion; arid hope they may contribute to throw some 
additional light upon the origin and nature of the 
commerce with India. 

Much as the western world was indebted for its 
knowledge of India to the expedition of Alexander, 
it was only a small portion of that vast continent which 
he explored. His operations did not extend beyond 
the modern province of Lahor, and the countries on 
the banks of the Indus from Moultan to the sea. 
These, however, were surveyed with that degree of 
accuracy which I have already described ; and it is a 
circumstance not unworthy of notice, that this district 
of India which Europeans first entered, and with 
which they were best acquainted in ancient times, is 
now less known than almost any part of that con- 
tinent 0 , neither commerce nor war, to which, in every 
age, geography is chiefly indebted for its improve- 
ment, having led any nation of Europe to frequent or 
explore it. 

If an untimely death had not put a period to the 
reign of the Macedonian hero, India, we have reason 
to think, would have been more fully explored by the 
ancients, and the European dominion would have been 
established there two thousand years sooner. When 
Alexander invaded India, he had something more in 
view than a transient incursion. It was his object to 
annex that extensive and opulent country to his em- 
pire; and though the refractory spirit of his army 
obliged him, at that time, to suspend the prosecution 
of his plan, he was far from relinquishing it. Tq ex- 
hibit a general view of the measures which he adopted 
for this purpose, and to point out their propriety and 
probable success, is not foreign from the subject of 
this Disquisition, and will convey a more just idea than 


Rennell, Mem. p. 114. 
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-is usually entertained, of the original genius and ex- 
tent of political wisdom which distinguished this illus- 
trious man. 

When Alexander became master of the Persian em- 
pire, he early perceived, that with all the power of his 
hereditary dominions, reinforced by the troops which 
the ascendant he had acquired over the various states 
of Greece might enable him to raise there, he could 
not hope to retain in subjection territories so extensive 
and populous ; that, to render his authority secure and 
permanent, it must be established in the affection of 
the nations which he had subdued, and maintained 
by their arms ; and that, in order to acquire this ad- 
vantage, all distinctions between the victors and van- 
quished must be abolished, and his European and 
Asiatic subjects must be incorporated, and become 
one people, by obeying the same laws, and by adopt- 
ing the same manners, institutions, and discipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well adapted 
to accomplish what he had in view, nothing could be 
more repugnant to the ideas and prejudices of his 
countrymen. The Greeks had such an high opinion 
of the preeminence to which they were raised by civili- 
zation and science, that they seem hardly to have ac- 
knowledged the rest of mankind to be of the same 
species with themselves. To every other people they 
gave the degrading appellation of barbarians, and, in 
consequence of their own boasted superiority, they as- 
serted a right of dominion over them, in the same 
manner, to use their own expression, as the soul has 
„ over the body, and men have over irrational animals. 
Extravagant as this pretension may now appear, it 
found admission, to the disgrace of ancient philosophy, 
into all the schools. Aristotle, full of this opinion, in 
support of which he employs arguments more subtile 
than solid p , advised Alexander tp govern the Greeks 


P Aristol. Polit. i. c. 3 — 7. 
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like subjects, and the barbarians as slaves; to con- 
sider the former as companions, the latter as creatures 
of an inferior nature q . But the sentiments of the pupil 
were more enlarged than those of his master, and his 
experience in governing men, taught the monarch what 
the speculative science of the philosopher did not dis- 
cover. Soon after the victory at Arbela, Alexander 
himself, and, by his persuasion^ many of his officers, 
assumed the Persian dress, and conformed to several of 
their customs. At the same time, he encouraged the 
Persian nobles to imitate the manners of the Macedo- 
nians, to learn the Greek language, and to acquire a 
relish for the beauties of the elegant writers in that 
tongue, which were then universally studied and ad- 
mired. In order to render the union more complete, 
he resolved to marry one of the daughters of Darius, 
and chose wives for a hundred of his principal officers 
in the most illustrious Persian families. Their nuptials 
were celebrated with great pomp and festivity, and with 
high exultation of the conquered people. In imitation 
of them, above ten thousand Macedonians of inferior 
rank, married Persian women, to each of whom Alex- 
ander gave nuptial presents, as a testimony of his ap- 
probation of their conduct r . 

But assiduously as Alexander laboured to unite hia 
European and Asiatic subjects by the most indissoluble 
ties, he did not trust entirely to the success of that 
measure for the security of his new conquests. In 
every province which he subdued, he made choice of 
proper stations, where he built and fortified cities, in 
which he placed garrisons composed partly of such of 
the natives as conformed to the Grecian manners and 
discipline, and partly of such of his European subjects, 
as were worn out with the fatigues of service, and 
wished for repose, and a permanent establishment. 

4 Plut. de Fortuna Alex. Orat. i, p. 302. vol. vii. edit. Reiske. Strabo, 
lib. ip. 116, A. 

r Arrian, lib. vii. c. 4. Plut. de Fort. Alex. p. 304. See Note viii. 
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These cities were numerous, and served not only as a 
chain of posts to keep open the communication between 
the different provinces of his dominions, but as places 
of strength to overawe and curb the conquered people. 
Thirty thousand of his new subjects, who had been 
disciplined in these cities, and armed after the Eu- 
ropean fashion, appeared before Alexander in Susa, 
and were formed by him into that compact solid body 
of infantry, known by the name of the phalanx, which 
constituted the strength of a Macedonian army. But 
in order to secure entire authority over this new corps, 
as well as to render it more effective, he appointed that 
every officer in it intrusted with command, either su- 
perior or subaltern, should be European. As the in- 
genuity of mankind naturally has recourse in similar 
situations' to the same expedients, the European 
powers, who now in their Indian territories employ 
numerous bodies of the natives in their service, have, 
in forming the establishment of these troops, adopted 
the same maxims ; and, probably without knowing it, 
have modelled their battalions of Seapoys upon the same 
principles as Alexander did his phalanx of Persians. 

The farther Alexander pushed his conquests from 
the banks of the Euphrates, which may be considered 
as the centre of his dominions, he found it necessary to 
build and to fortify a greater number of cities. Several 
of these to the east and south of the Caspian sea are 
mentioned by ancient authors ; and in India itself, he 
founded two cities on the banks of the Hydaspes, and 
a third on the Acesines, both navigable rivers, which, 
after uniting their streams, fall into the Indus *. From 
the choice of such situations, it is obvious that he in- 
tended, by means of these cities, to keep open a com- 
munication with India, not only by land, but by sea. 
It was chiefly with a view to the latter of these objects, 
as I have already observed, that he examined the navi- 


* See Note ix. 
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gation of the Indus with so much attention. With the 
same view, on his return to Susa, he, in person, sur- 
veyed the course of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
gave directions to remove the cataracts, or dams, with 
which the ancient monarchs of Persia, induced by a 
peculiar precept of their religion, which enjoined them 
to guard with the utmost care against defiling any of 
the elements, had constructed near the mouths of these 
rivers, in order to shut out their subjects from any ac- 
cess to the ocean *. By opening the navigation in this 
manner, he proposed that the valuable commodities of 
India should be conveyed from the Persian gulf into 
the interior parts of his Asiatic dominions, while by the 
Arabian gulf they should be carried to Alexandria, and 
distributed to the rest of the world. 

Grand and extensive as these schemes were, the pre* 
cautions employed, and the arrangements made for 
carrying them into execution, were so various and so 
proper, that Alexander had good reason to entertain 
sanguine hopes of their proving successful. At the 
time when the mutinous spirit of his soldiers obliged 
him to relinquish his operations in India, he was not 
thirty years of age complete. At this enterprising pe- 
riod of life, a prince of a spirit so active, persevering, 
and indefatigable, must have soon found means to re- 
sume a favourite measure on which he had been long 
intent. If he had invaded India a second time, he 
would not, as formerly, have been obliged to force his 
way through hostile and unexplored regions, opposed 
at every step by nations and tribes of barbarians, whose 
names had never reached Greece, All Asia, from the 
shores of the Ionian sea to the banks of the Hyphasis, 
would then have been subject to his dominion; and 
through that immense stretch of country he had estar- 
blished such a chain of cities, or fortified stations 1 11 , that 


1 Arrian, lib. vi. c. 7. Strabo, lib. xvi. p, 1074, etc. See Note x. 

u See Note xi. 
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bis armies might have continued their march with safety, 
and have found a regular succession of magazines pro- 
vided for their subsistence. Nor would it have been dif- 
ficult for him to bring into the field forces sufficient to 
have achieved the conquest of a country so populous 
and extensive as India. Having armed and disciplined 
his subjects in the east like Europeans, they would have 
been ambitious to imitate, and to equal their ifistructers; 
and Alexander might have drawn recruits, not from his 
scanty domains in Macedonia and Greece, but from the 
vast regions of Asia, which, in every age, has covered 
the earth, and astonished mankind with its numerous 
armies. When at the head of such a formidable power 
he had reached the confines of India, he might have 
entered it under circumstances very different from 
those in his first expedition. He had secured a firm 
footing there, partly by means of the garrisons that he 
left in the three cities which he had built and fortified, 
and partly by his alliance with Taxiles and Porus. 
These two Indian princes, won by Alexander’s hu- 
manity and beneficence, which, as they were virtues 
seldom displayed in the ancient mode of carrying on 
war, excited, of course* an higher degree of admiration 
and gratitude, had continued steady in their attach- 
ment to the Macedonians. Reinforced by their troops, 
and guided by their information, as well as by the ex- 
perience which he bad acquired in his former cam- 
paigns, Alexander must have made rapid progress in a 
country, where every invader, from his time to the 
present age, has proved successful. 

But this and all his other splendid schemes were 
terminated at once by his untimely death. In conse- 
quence of that, however, events took place, which 
illustrate and confirm the justness of the* preceding 
speculations and conjectures by evidence the most 
striking and satisfactory. When that great empire, 
which the superior genius of Alexander had kept 
united and in subjection, no longer felt his superin- 
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tending control, it broke into pieces, and its various 
provinces were seized by bis principal officers, and 
parcelled out among them. From ambition, emulation, 
and personal animosity, they soon turned their arms 
against one another; and as several of the leaders were 
equally eminent for political abilities and for military 
skill, the contest was maintained long, and carried on 
with frequent vicissitudes of fortune. Amidst the va- 
rious convulsions and revolutions which these occa- 
sioned, it was found that the measures of Alexander 
for the preservation of his conquests had been con- 
certed with such sagacity, that, upon the final restora- 
tion of tranquillity, the Macedonian dominion continued 
to be established in every part of Asia, and not one 
province had shaken off the yoke. Even India, the 
most remote of Alexander’s conquests, quietly sub- 
mitted to Pytho, the son of Agenor, and afterwards to 
Seleucus, who successively obtained dominion over that 
part of Asia. Porus and Taxiles, notwithstanding the 
death of their benefactor, neither declined submission 
to the authority of the Macedonians, nor made any at- 
tempt to recover independence. 

During the contests for power and superiority among 
the successors of Alexander, Seleucus, who, in every 
effort of enterprising ambition, was inferior to none of 
them, having rendered himself master of all the pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire comprehended under the 
name of Upper Asia, considered those countries of In- 
dia which had been subdued by Alexander, as belong- 
ing to that portion of the Macedonian empire of which 
he was now the sovereign. Seleucus, like all the offi- 
cers formed under Alexander, entertained such high 
ideas of the advantages which might be derived from a 
commercial intercourse with India, as induced him to 
march into that country, partly with a view of esta- 
blishing his own authority there, and partly in order to 
curb Sandracottus, who having lately acquired the so- 
vereignty of the Prasii, a powerful nation on the banks 
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of the Ganges, threatened to attack the Macedonians, 
whose Indian territories bordered on his dominions. 
Unfortunately no account of this expedition, which 
seems to have been splendid and successful, has reached 
our times. All we know of it is, that he advanced con- 
siderably beyond the utmost boundary of Alexander’s 
progress in India*, and would probably have proceeded 
much farther, if he had not been constrained to stop 
short in his career, in order to oppose Antigonus, who 
was preparing to invade his dominions at the head of 
a formidable army. Before he began his march to- 
wards the Euphrates, he concluded a treaty with 
Sandracottus ; in consequence of which, that monarch 
quietly retained the kingdom he had acquired. But 
the powers and possessions of the Macedonians seem 
to have remained unimpaired during the reign of Se- 
leucus, which terminated forty-two years after the death 
of Alexander. 

With a view of cultivating a friendly intercourse with 
Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice of Megasthenes, 
an officer, who, from his having accompanied Alex- 
ander in his expedition into India, had some know- 
ledge of the state of the country, and the manners of 
its inhabitants, and sent him as his ambassador to Pali- 
bothra y . In this famous capital of the Prasii, situated 
on the banks of the Ganges, Megasthenes resided se- 
veral years, and was probably the first European who 
ever beheld that mighty river, far superior to any of 
the ancient continent in magnitude 2 , and no less dis- 
tinguished by the fertility of the countries through 
which it flows. This journey of Megasthenes to Paii- 
bothra made Europeans acquainted with a large extent 
of country, of which they had not hitherto any know- 
ledge; for Alexander did not advance farther towards 
the south-east than that part of the river Hydraotes or 

* See Note xii. 

1 Strabo, lib. ii. p. 1*21 , etc. Arrian, Hist. Ind. passim. 

1 See Note xiii. 
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Rafiree, where the modern city of Lahor is situated i 
and Palibothra, the site of which, as it is a capital po- 
sition in the geography of ancient India, I have in- 
vestigated with the utmost attention, appears to me 
the same with that of the modern city of Allahabad, 
at the confluence of the two great rivers, Jumna and 
Ganges \ As the road from Lahor to Allahabad runs 
through some of the most cultivated and opulent pro- 
vinces of India, the more the country was explored, the 
idea of its value rose higher. Accordingly, what Me- 
gasthenes observed during his progress to Palibothra, 
and his residence there, made such an impression upon 
his own mind, as induced him to publish an ample ac- 
count of India, in order to make his countrymen more 
thoroughly acquainted with its importance. From his 
writings the ancients seem to have derived almost all 
their knowledge of the interior state of India ; and from 
comparing the three most ample accounts of it, by 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian, they appear 
manifestly, from their near resemblance, to be a tran- 
script of his words. But, unfortunately, Megasthenes 
was so fond of the marvellous, that be mingled with 
the truths which he related, many extravagant fictions; 
and to him may be traced up the fabulous tales of men 
with ears so large that they could wrap themselves up 
in them, of others with a single eye, without mouths, 
without noses, with long feet, and toes turned back- 
wards ; of people only three spans in height, of wild 
men with heads in the shape of a wedge, of ants as 
large as foxes that dug up gold, and many other things 
no less wonderful b . The extracts from his narrative 
which have been transmitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, 
and other writers, seem not to be entitled to credit, 
unless when they are supported by internal evidence, 
and confirmed by the testimony of other ancient au- 
thors, or when they coincide with the experience of 


a See Note xiv. 


b Strabo, lib. xx. p. 1032, A. 1037, C. 
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modem times. His account, however, of the dimen- 
sions and geography of India is curious and accurate. 
His description of the power and opulence of the 
Frasii perfectly resembles that which might have been 
given of some of the greater states in the modern Jn- 
d os tan, before the establishment of the mahomedan or 
European power in India, and is consonant to the ac- 
counts which Alexander had received concerning that 
people. He was informed, as has been already men- 
tioned, that they were prepared to oppose him on the 
banks of the Ganges, with an army consisting of twenty 
thousand cavalry, two hundred thousand infantry, and 
two thousand armed chariots 6 ; and Megasthenes re- 
lates, that he had an audience of Sandracottus in a 
place where he was encamped with an army of four 
hundred thousand men d . The enormous dimensions 
which he assigns to Palibothra, of no less than ten 
miles in length, and two in breadth, and surrounded by 
walls in which there were five hundred and seventy 
- towers, and sixty-four gates, would probably have been 
ranked by Europeans among the wonders which be 
delighted to relate, if they were not now well ac- 
quainted with the rambling manner in which the cities 
of India were built, and did not know with certainty 
that, both in former and in the present times, it might 
boast of cities still more extensive e . 

This embassy of Megasthenes to Sandracottus, and 
another of Diamachus to his son and successor Allitro- 
chidas, are the last transactions of the Syrian monarchs 
with India, of which we have any accounts Nor can 
we either fix with accuracy the time, or describe the 
manner in which their possessions in India were wrested 
from them. It is probable that they were obliged to 
abandon that country soon after the death of Seleucus*. 

But though the great monarchs of Syria lost, about 

* 

c Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii. p. 232. Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. 2. 

4 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1035, C. e Ren n ell, Mem. p. 49, 50. 

f See Note xv. * Justin, lib. xv. c. ♦. 
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this period, those provinces in India which had been 
subject to their dominions, the Greeks in a smaller 
kingdom, composed of some fragments of Alexander’s 
empire, still maintained an intercourse with India, and 
even made some considerable acquisition of territory 
there. This was the kingdom of Bactria, originally 
subject to Seleucus, but wrested from his son or grand- 
son, and rendered an independent state, about sixty- 
nine years after the death of Alexander. Concerning 
the transactions of this kingdom, we must rest satisfied 
with gleaning a few imperfect hints in ancient authors. 
From them we learn that its commerce with India was 
great ; that the conquests of the Bactrian kings in that 
country were more extensive than those of Alexander 
himself; and particularly that they recovered possession 
of the district near the mouth of the Indus, which he 
had subdued h . Each of the six princes who reigned in 
Bactria, carried on military operations in India with 
such success, that they penetrated far into the interior 
part of the country ; and proud of the conquests which 
they had made, as well as of the extensive dominions 
over which they reigned, some of them assumed the 
lofty title of i great king/ which distinguished the Per- 
sian monarchs in the days of their highest splendour. 
But we should not have known how long this kingdom 
of Bactria subsisted, or in what manner it terminated, 
if M. de Guignes had not called in the historians of 
China to supply the defects of the Greek and Roman 
writers. By them we are informed, that about one 
hundred and twenty-six years before the Christian aera, 
a powerful horde of Tartars, pushed from their native 
seats on the confines of China, and obliged to move 
towards the west by the pressure of a more numerous 
body that rolled on behind them, passed the Jaxartes, 
and, pouring in upon Bactria, like an irresistible tor- 


h Strabo, lib. xi. p. 785, D. lib. xv. p, 1005, B. Justin, lib. xli. c. 4. 
Bayer, Hist* Regni Graecor. Bactrian. passim. 
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rent, overwhelmed that kingdom, and put an end to 
the dominion of the Greeks 1 there, after it had been 
established near one hundred and thirty years k . 

From this time until the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the Portuguese, by doubling the cape of 
Good Hope, opened a new communication with the 
east, and carried their victorious arms into every part 
of India, no European power acquired territory, or es- 
tablished its dominion there. During this long period, 
of more than sixteen hundred years, all schemes of 
conquest in India seem to have been totally relin- 
quished, and nothing more was aimed at by any nation, 
than to secure an intercourse of trade with that opu- 
lent country. 

It was in Egypt that the seat of this intercourse was 
established ; and it is not without surprise that we ob- 
serve how soon and how regularly the commerce with 
the east came to be carried on by that channel, in 
which the sagacity of Alexander destined it to flow. 
.Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, as soon as he took posses- 
sion of Egypt, established the seat of government in 
Alexandria. By some exertions of authority, and 
many acts of liberality, but chiefly by the fame of his 
mild and equal administration, he drew such a number 
of inhabitants to this favourite residence, that it soon 
became a populous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy de- 
served and had possessed the confidence of Alexander 
more perfectly than any of his officers, he knew well 
that his chief object in founding Alexandria was to se- 
cure the advantages arising from the trade with India. 
A long and prosperous reign was favourable to the 
prosecution of that object ; and though ancient authors 
have not enabled us to trace the steps which the first 
Ptolemy took for this purpose, we have a striking evi- 
dence of his extraordinary attention to naval affairs, in 
his erecting a lighthouse on the island of Pharos, at 


1 M6m. de Littlrat. tom. xxv. p. 17, etc. 


k See Note xvi. 
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the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria 1 , a work of 
such magnificence, as to be reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of tbe world. With respect to the com- 
mercial arrangements of his son Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, we have more perfect information. In order to 
bring the trade with India, which began to revive at 
Tyre, its ancient station 111 , to centre in Alexandria, 
he set about forming a canal, an hundred cubits in 
breadth, and thirty cubits in depth, between Arsinoe 
on the Red sea, not far from the situation of the 
modern Suez, and the Peleusiac or eastern branch of 
the Nile, by means of which the productions of India 
might have been conveyed to that capital wholly by 
water. But either on account of some danger ap- 
prehended from completing it, that work was never 
finished; or from the slow and dangerous navigation 
towards the northern extremity of the Red sea, this 
canal was found to be of so little use, that in order to 
facilitate the communication with India, he built a city , 
on the west coast of that sea, almost under the tropic, 
to which he gave the name of Berenice 11 . This new 
city soon became the staple of the trade with India 0 . 
From Berenice the goods were transported by land to 
Coptos, a city three miles distant from the Nile, but 
which had a communication with that river by a na- 
vigable canal, of which there are still some remains p , 
and thence carried down the stream to Alexandria. 
The distance between Berenice and Coptos was, ac- 
cording to Pliny, two hundred and fifty-eight Roman 
miles, and the road lay through the desert of Thebais, 
almost entirely destitute of water. But the attention 
of a powerful monarch made provision for supplying 
this want, by searching for springs; and wherever 
these were found he built inns, or more probably in 
the eastern style caravanseras, for the accommodation 

1 Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1140, C. m Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 1089, A. 

n Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1156, D. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 29. 

° See Note xvii. p D’Anville, M6m. de l’Egypte, p. 21. 
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of merchants q . In this channel the intercourse be- 
tween the east and west continued to be carried on 
during two hundred and fifty years, as long as Egypt 
remained an independent kingdom. 

The ships destined for India took their departure 
from Berenice, and sailing, according to the ancient 
mode of navigation, along the Arabian shore, to the 
promontory Syagrus, now cape Rasalgate, held their 
course along the coast of Persia, either directly to 
Pattala, now Tatta, at the head of the lower Delta of 
the Indus, or to some other emporium on the west 
coast of India. To this part of India, which Alex- 
ander had visited and subdued, the commerce under 
the protection of the Egyptian monarchs seems to have 
been confined for a considerable time. Afterwards a 
more convenient course was followed, and from cape 
Rasalgate vessels sailed in a direct course to Zizerus. 
This, according to M. de Montesquieu', was the king- 
dom of Sigertis, on the seacoast adjacent to the mouth 
of the Indus, conquered by the Greek monarchs of 
Bactria: according to major Rennell % it was a port on 
the northern part of the Malabar coast. Ancient 
authors have not conveyed such information, as will 
enable us to pronounce with certainty, which of these 
two opposite opinions is best founded. Nor can we 
point out with accuracy, what were the other ports in 
India which the merchants from Berenice frequented, 
when that trade was first opened. As they sailed in 
vessels of small burthen, which crept timidly along the 
coast, it is probable that their voyages were circum- 
scribed within very narrow limits, and that under the 
Ptolemies no considerable progress was made in the 
discovery of India ft . 

From this monopoly of the commerce by sea be- 
tween the east and west, which Egypt long enjoyed, 
it derived that extraordinary degree of opulence and 

* Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157, D. 1169. r L’Esprit des Loix, liv. xxi. c. 7. 

• Introduce p. xxxvii, * See Note xviii. 
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power for which it was conspicuous. In modern times, 
acquainted with the vigilant and enterprising activity 
of commercial rivalship, there is hardly any circum- 
stance in ancient story which appears more surpris- 
ing, than that the sovereigns of Egypt should have 
been permitted to engross this lucrative trade without 
competition, or any attempt to wrest it out of their 
hands; especially as the powerful monarchs of Syria 
might, from the Persian gulf, have carried on an inter- 
course with the same parts of India, by a shorter and 
safer course of navigation. Different considerations 
seem to have induced them so tamely to relinquish all 
the obvious advantages of this commerce. The kings 
of Egypt, by their attention to maritime affairs, had 
formed a powerful fleet, which gave them such decided 
command of the sea, that they could have crushed with 
ease any rival in trade. No commercial intercourse 
seems ever to have been carried on by sea between 
Persia and India. The Persians had such an insuper- 
able aversion to that element, or were so much afraid 
of foreign invasion, that their monarchs, as I have 
already observed, obstructed the navigation of the 
great rivers, which gave access to the interior parts of 
the country, by artificial works. As their subjects, 
however, were no less desirous than the people around 
them to possess the valuable productions and elegant 
manufactures of India, these were conveyed to all the 
parts of their extensive dominions by land-carriage. 
The commodities destined for the supply of the 
northern provinces, were transported on camels from 
the banks of the Indus to those of the Oxus, down the 
stream of which they were carried to the Caspian sea, 
and distributed, partly by land-carriage, and partly 
by navigable rivers, through the different countries, 
bounded, on one hand, by the Caspian, and on the 
other, by the Euxine sea u . The commodities of India 
intended for the southern and interior provinces, pro- 

u Strabo, lib. xii. p. 776, D. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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ceeded by land from the Caspian gates to some of the 
great rivers, by which they were circulated through 
every part of the country. This was the ancient mode 
of intercourse with India, while the Persian empire 
was governed by its native princes; and it has been 
observed in every age, that when any branch of com- 
merce has got into a certain channel, although it may 
be neither the most proper nor the most commodious 
one, it requires long time, and considerable efforts, to 
give it a different direction*. 

To all these reasons for suffering the monarchs of 
Egypt to continue in the undisturbed possession of the 
trade with India by sea, another may be added. Many 
of the ancients, by an errour in geography extremely 
unaccountable, and in which they persisted, notwith- 
standing repeated opportunities of obtaining more ac- 
curate information, believed the Caspian sea to be a 
branch of the great Northern ocean, and the kings of 
Syria might hope by that means to open a communica- 
tion with Europe, and to circulate through it the va- 
luable productions of the east, without intruding into 
those seas, the navigation of which the Egyptian 
monarchs seemed -to consider as their exclusive right. 
This idea had been early formed by the Greeks, when 
they became masters of Asia. Seleucus Nicator, the 
first and most sagacious of the Syrian kings, at the 
time when he was assassinated, entertained thoughts 
of forming a junction between the Caspian and Euxine 
seas by a canal y ; and if this could have been effected, 
his subjects, besides the extension of their trade in 
Europe, might have supplied all the countries in the 
north of Asia, on the coast of the Euxine sea, as well 
as many of those which stretch eastward from the Cas- 
pian, with the productions of India. As those coun- 
tries, though now thinly inhabited by a miserable race 
of men destitute of industry and of wealth, were in 

31 See Note xix, * Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 1 1, 
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ancient times extremely populous, and filled with great 
and opulent cities, this must have been considered as a 
branch of commerce of such magnitude and value, a s 
to render the securing of it an object worthy the attend 
tion of the most powerful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria laboured 
with emulation and ardour to secure to their subjects 
all the advantages of the Indian trade, a power arose 
in the west which proved fatal to both. The Romans, 
by the vigour of their military institutions, and the 
wisdom of their political conduct, having rendered 
themselves masters of all Italy and Sicily, soon over- 
turned the rival republic of Carthage, subjected Mace- 
A. c. 66. donia and Greece, extended their dominion over Syria, 
and at last turned their victorious arms against Egypt, 
the only kingdom remaining of those established by 
the successors of Alexander the great* After a series 
of events which belong not to the subject of this Dis- 
quisition, Egypt was annexed to the Roman empire, 
and reduced into the form of a Roman province by Au- 
A. C. 30. gustus. Aware of its great importance, he, with th&i 
provident sagacity which distinguishes his character, 
not only reserved it as one of the provinces subject im- 
mediately to imperial authority, but by various pre- 
cautions, well known to every scholar, provided for its 
security. This extraordinary solicitude seems to have 
proceeded not only from considering Egypt as one of 
the chief granaries on which the capital depended foe 
. subsistence, but as the seat of that lucrative commerce 
which had enabled its ancient monarchs to amass such 
enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and envy 
of other princes, and produced, when brought into the 
treasury of the empire, a considerable alteration both 
in the value of property, and the state of manners, in 
Rome itself. 
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THE SECOND SECTION. 

INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA, FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE ROMAN DOMINION IN EGYPT, TO THE CON- 
QUEST OF THAT KINGDOM BY THE MAHOMEDANS. 

Upon the conquest of Egypt by the Romans, and 
the reduction of that kingdom to a province of their 
empire, the trade with India continued to be carried 
on in the same mode, under their powerful protection : 
Rome, enriched with the spoils and the tribute of ah 
most all the known world, had acquired a taste for 
luxuries of every kind. Among people of this de- 
scription, the productions of India have always been 
held in the highest estimation. The Capital of the 
greatest empire ever established in Europe, filled with 
citizens, who had now no occupation* but to enjoy and 
dissipate the wealth accumulated by their ancestors* 
demanded every thing elegant, rare, or costly, which 
that remote region could furnish, in order to support 
its pomp, or heighten its pleasures. To supply this 
demand, new and extraordinary efforts became requi- 
site, and the commerce with India increased to a de- 
gree, which, as I have observed in another place 4 , will 
appear astonishing even to the present age, in which 

* Hist, of America, vol. i. — Vol. vi. p. 19, of this edition of Dr. Robert- 
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that branch of trade has been extended far beyond 
the practice or conception of any former period. 

Besides the Indian commodities imported into the 
capital of the empire from Egypt, the Romans re- 
ceived an additional supply of them by another mode 
of conveyance. From the earliest times, there seems 
to have been some communication between Mesopo- 
tamia, and other provinces on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and those parts of Syria and Palestine, which 
lay near the Mediterranean. The migration of Abram 
from Ur of the Chaldees to Sichem in the land of 
Canaan, is an instance of this b . The journey through 
the desert, which separated these countries, was much 
facilitated by its affording one station abounding with 
water, and capable of cultivation. As the intercourse 
increased, the possession of this station became an ob- 
ject of so much importance, that Solomon, when he 
turned his attention towards the extension of com- 
merce among his subjects, built a fenced city there®. 
Its Syrian name of ‘ Tadmor’ in the wilderness, and 
its Greek one of ‘ Palmyra,’ are both descriptive of 
its situation in a spot adorned with palm trees. This 
is not only plentifully supplied with water, but sur- 
rounded by a portion of fertile land, which, though of 
no great extent, renders it a delightful habitation in 
the midst of barren sands and an inhospitable desert. 
Its happy position, at the distance of eighty-five miles 
from the river Euphrates, and about one hundred and 
seventeen miles from the nearest coast of the Mediter- 
ranean d , induced its inhabitants to enter with ardour 
into the trade of conveying commodities from one of 


b Genesis, xi. xii. c 1 Kings, ix, 18. 2 Chron. viii. 4. 

d In a former edition, I stated the distance of Palmyra from the Eu- 
phrates at sixty miles, and from the Mediterranean at two' hundred and 
three miles. Into these errours I was led by M. d!Anville, who, in bis 
M 6 moire sur l’Euphrate et le Tigris, a work published in old age, did not 
retain his wonted accuracy. From information communicated by major 
Kennel], I have substituted the true distances. 
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these to the other. As the most valuable productions 
of India, brought up the Euphrates from the Persian 
gulf, are of such small bulk as to bear the expense of 
a long land-carriage, this trade soon became so con- 
siderable, that the opulence and power of Palmyra in- 
creased rapidly. Its government was of the form 
which is best suited to the genius of a commercial city, 
republican; and from the peculiar advantages of its 
situation, as well as the spirit of its inhabitants, it long 
maintained its independence, though surrounded by 
powerful and ambitious neighbours. Under the Syrian 
monarchs descended from Seleucus, it attained to its 
highest degree of splendour and wealth, one great 
source of which seems to have been the supplying 
their subjects with Indian commodities. When Syria 
submitted to the irresistible arms of Rome, Palmyra 
continued upwards of two centuries a free state, and 
its friendship was courted with emulation and solici- 
tude by the Romans, and their rivals for empire, the 
Parthians. That it traded with both, and particularly 
that from it Rome as well as other parts of the empire 
received the productions of India, we learn from Ap- 
pian, an author of good credit®. But in tracing the 
progress of the commerce of the ancients with the east, 
I should not have ventured, upon his single testimony, 
to mention this among the channels of note in which it 
was carried on, if a singular discovery, for which we 
are indebted to the liberal curiosity and enterprising 
spirit of our own countrymen, did not confirm and illus- 
trate what he relates. Towards the close of the last 
century, some gentlemen of the English factory at 
Aleppo, incited by what they heard in the east con- 
cerning the wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, not- 
withstanding the fatigue and danger of a journey 
through the desert, to visit them. To their astonish- 
ment they beheld a fertile spot of some miles in extent, 


e Appian. de Bello Civil, lib. v. p. 1076. edit. Tollii. 
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arising like an island out of a vast plain of sand, 
covered with the remains of temples, porticoes, aque- 
ducts, and other public works, which, in magnificence 
and splendour, and some of them in elegance, were 
not unworthy of Athens or of Rome in their most pros- 
perous state. Allured by their description of them, 
about sixty years thereafter, a party of more enlight- 
ened travellers, having reviewed tlxe ruins of Palmyra 
with greater attention and more scientific skill, de- 
clared that what they beheld there exceeded the most 
exalted ideas which , they had formed concerning it f . 

From both these accounts, as well as from recollect- 
ing the extraordinary degree of power to which Pal- 
myra bad attained, when Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and a considerable part of Asia Minor were conquered 
by its arms ; when Odenatus, its chief magistrate, was 
decorated with the imperial purple, and Zenobia con- 
tended for the dominion of the east with Rome under 
one of its most warlike emperors ; it is evident that a 
state which cbuld derive little importance from its ori- 
ginal territory, must have owed its aggrandizement to 
the opulence acquired by extensive commerce. Of 
this the Indian trade was undoubtedly the most con- 
siderable and most lucrative branch. But it is a cruel 
mortification, in searching for what is instructive in the 
history of past times, to find that the exploits of con- 
querors who have desolated the earth, and the freaks 
of tyrants who have rendered nations unhappy, are 
recorded with minute and often disgusting accuracy, 
while the discovery of useful arts, and the progress of 
the most beneficial branches of commerce, are passed 
over in silence, and suffered to sink into oblivion* 

After the conquest of Palmyra by Aurelian, trade 
never revived there. At present, a few miserable huts 
of beggarly Arabs are scattered in the courts of its 
stately temples, or deform its elegant porticoes; and 


1 Wood’s Ruins of Palmyra, p. 37. 
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exhibit an humiliating contrast to its ancient mag- 
nificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria ex- 
erted their activity in order to supply the increasing 
demands of Rome for Indian commodities, and vied 
with each other in their efforts* the eagerness of gain, 
as Pliny observes, brought India itself nearer to the 
rest of the world. In the course of their voyages to 
that country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots could not 
fail to observe the regular shifting of the periodical 
winds or monsoons, and how steadily they continued 
to blow during one part of the year from the east, and 
during the other from the west. Encouraged by at- 
tending to this circumstance, Hippalus, the commander 
of a ship engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, about 
fourscore years after Egypt was annexed to the Ro- 
man empire, to relinquish the slow and circuitous 
course which I have described, and, stretching , boldly 
from the mouth of the Arabian gulf across the ocean, 
was carried by the western monsoon to Musiris, a har- 
bour in that part of India, now known by the name of 
the Malabar coast. 

This route to India was held to be a discovery of 
such importance, that in order to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the inventor, the name of Hippalus was given 
to the wind which enabled him to perform the voyage*. 
As this was one of the greatest efforts of navigation in 
the ancient world, and opened the best communication 
by sea between the east and west that was known for 
fourteen hundred years, it merits a particular descrip- 
tion. Fortunately, Pliny has enabled us to give it 
with a degree of accuracy, which can seldom be at- 
tained in tracing the naval or commercial operations 
of the ancients. From Alexandria, he observes, to 
Juliopolis is two miles; there the cargo destined for 


* Perip. Mar. Erythr. p. 32. 
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India is embarked on the Nile, and is carried to Cop- 
tos, which is distant three hundred and three miles, 
and the voyage is usually accomplished in twelve days. 
From Coptos, goods are conveyed by land-carriage to 
Berenice on the Arabian gulf, halting at different sta- 
tions regulated according to the eonveniency of water- 
ing. The distance between these cities is two hundred 
and fifty-eight miles. On account of the heat, the 
caravan travels only during the night, and the journey 
is finished on the twelfth day. From Berenice, ships 
take their departure about midsummer, and in thirty 
days reach Ocelis [Gella] at the mouth of the Arabian 
gulf, or Cane [cape Fartaque] on the coast of Arabia 
Felix. Thence they sail, in forty days, to Musiris, the 
first emporium in India. They begin their voyage 
homewards early in the Egyptian month Thibi, which 
answers to our December ; they sail with a north-east 
wind, and, when they enter the Arabian gulf, meet 
with a south or south-west wind, and thus complete 
the voyage in less than a year \ 

The account which Pliny gives of Musiris, and of 
Barace, another harbour not far distant, which was 
likewise frequented by the ships from Berenice, as 
being both so incommodious for trade on account of 
the shallowness of the ports, that it became necessary 
to discharge and take in the cargoes in small boats, 
does not enabje us to fix their position with perfect 
accuracy. This description applies to many ports on 
the Malabar coast: but, from two circumstances men- 
tioned by him ; one, that they are not far distant from 
Cottonara, the country which produces pepper in great 
abundance; and the other, that, in sailing towards 
them, the course lay near Nitrias, the station of the 
pirates; I adopt the opinion of major Rennell, that 
they were situated somewhere between Goa and Telli- 


h Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 23* See Note xx. 
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cherry, and that probably the modern Meerzaw or 
Merjee is the Musiris of the ancients, and Barcelore 
their Barace \ 

As in these two ports was the principal staple of the 
trade between Egypt and India, when in its most 
flourishing state, this seems to be the proper place for 
inquiring into the nature of the commerce which the 
ancients, particularly the Romans, carried on with 
that country, and for enumerating the commodities 
most in request, which they imported from it. But as 
the operations of commerce, and the mode of regulat- 
ing it, were little attended to in those states of an- 
tiquity, of whose transactions we have any accurate 
knowledge, their historians hardly enter into any de- 
tail concerning a subject of such subordinate import- 
ance in their political system; and it is mostly from 
brief hints, detached facts, and incidental observations, 
that we can gather information concerning it k . 

In every age, it has been a commerce of luxury, 
rather than of necessity, which has been carried on 
between Europe and India. Its elegant manufactures, 
spices, and precious stones, are neither objects of 
desire to nations of simple manners, nor are such na- 
tions possessed of wealth sufficient to purchase them. 
But at the time the Romans became masters of the 
Indian trade, they were not only, as has already been 
observed, in that stage of society when men are eager 
to obtain every thing that can render the enjoyment of 
life more exquisite, or add to its splendour, but they 
had acquired all the fantastic tastes formed by the 
caprice and extravagance of wealth. They were, of 
consequence, highly delighted with those new objects 
of gratification with which India supplied them in 
such abundance. The productions of that country, 
natural as well as artificial, seem to have been much 
the same in that age as in the present. But the taste 


Introd. p. xxxvii. 


k See Note xxi. 
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of the Romans in luxury differed, in many respects, 
from that of modern times ; and, of course, their de- 
mands from India differed considerably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as com- 
plete as possible, I shall, in the first place, make some 
observations on the three great articles of general im- 
portation from India. 1. Spices and aromatics. 2 . 
Precious stones and pearls. 3. Silk. And then I 
shall give some account, as far as I can venture to 
do it from authentic information, of the assortment of 
cargoes, both outward and homeward bound, for the 
vessels fitted out at Berenice for different ports of India. 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of re- 
ligious worship in the heathen world; from the in- 
credible number of their deities, and of the temples 
consecrated to them, the consumption of frankincense 
and other aromatics, which were used in every sacred 
function, must have been very great. But the vanity 
of men occasioned a greater consumption of these 
fragrant substances, than their piety. It was the cus- 
tom of the Romans to burn the bodies of their dead ; 
and they deemed it a display of magnificence, to cover 
not only the body, but the funeral pile on which it was 
laid, with the most costly spices. At the funeral of 
Sylla, two hundred and ten burthens of spices were 
strewed upon the pile. Nero is reported to have 
burnt a quantity of cinnamon and cassia at the funeral 
of Pappcea, greater than the countries from which it 
was imported produced in one year. We consume in 
heaps these precious substances with the carcasses of 
the dead, says Pliny : we offer them to the gods only 
in grains 1 . It was not from India, I am aware, but 
from Arabia, that aromatics were first imported into 
Europe ; and some of them, particularly frankincense, 
were productions of that country. But the Ara- 
bians were accustomed, together ivith spices of na- 


1 Nat. Hist. lib. xii. c. 18. 
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tive growth, to furnish foreign merchants with others 
of higher value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial intercourse of 
the Arabians with the eastern parts of Asia was not 
only early but considerable. By means of their tirade 
ing caravans, they conveyed into their own country all 
the valuable productions of the east, among which 
spices held a chief place. In every ancient account of 
Indian commodities, spices and aromatics of various 
lands form a principal article 111 . Some authors assert 
that the greater part of those purchased in Arabia 
were not the growth of that country, hut brought from 
India 11 . That this assertion was well founded, ap- 
pears from what has been observed in modern times. 
The frankincense of Arabia, though reckoned the pe- 
culiar and most precious production of the country, is 
much inferior in quality to that imported into it from 
the east; and it is chiefly with the latter that the 
Arabians at present supply the extensive demands of 
various provinces of Asia for this commodity®. It is 
upon good authority, then, that I have mentioned the 
importation of spices as one of the most considerable 
branches of ancient commerce with India. In the 
Augustan age, an entire street in Rome seems to have 
been occupied by those who sold frankincense, pepper, 
and other aromatics p . 

II. Precious stones, together with which pearls may 
be classed, seem to be the article next in value im- 
ported by the Romans from the east. As these have 
no pretension to be of any real use, their value arises 
entirely from their beauty and their rarity, and even 
when estimated most moderately is always high. But 
among nations far advanced in luxury, when they are 
deemed not only ornaments but marks of distinction, 

01 Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 22. 28. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 156, A. lib. xv. p. 
1018, A. n Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1129, C. 

° Niebuhr, Descript, de l’Arabie, tom.i. p. 126. 

p Hor. lib. ii. Epist. 1. 
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the vain and the opulent vie so eagerly with one an- 
other for the possession of them, that they rise in price 
to an exorbitant and almost incredible height. Dia- 
monds, though the art of cutting them was imperfectly 
known to the ancients, held an high place in estimation 
among them, as well as among us. The comparative 
value of other precious stones varied according to the 
diversity of tastes afrd the caprice of fashion. The 
immense number of them mentioned by Pliny, and the 
laborious care with which he describes and arranges 
them q , will astonish, I should suppose, the most skilful 
lapidary or jeweller of modern times, and shows the 
high request in which they were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Romans 
seem to have given the preference to pearls r . Persons 
of every rank purchased them with eagerness; they 
were worn on every part of dress ; and there is such 
a difference, both in size and in value, among pearls, 
that while such as were large and of superior lustre 
adorned the wealthy and the great, smaller ones and 
of inferior quality gratified the vanity of persons in 
more humble stations of life. Julius Caesar presented 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl, for which 
he paid forty-eight thousand four hundred and fifty- 
seven pounds. The famous pearl ear-rings of Cleo- 
patra were in value one hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-eight pounds 9 . Precious 
stones, it is true, as well as pearls, were found not only 
in India, but in many different countries, and all were 
ransacked in order to gratify the pride of Rome. In- 
dia, however, furnished the chief part, and its pro- 
ductions were allowed to be most abundant, diversified, 
and valuable. 

III. Another production of India in great demand at 
Rome, was silk ; and when we recollect the variety of 


‘•♦Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvii. r See Note xxii. 

B Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ix. c. 35. See Note xxiii. 
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elegant fabrics into which it may be formed, and how 
much these have added to the splendour of dress and 
furniture, we cannot wonder at its being held in such 
estimation by a luxurious people. The price it bore was 
exorbitant; but it was deemed a dress too expensive 
and too delicate for men t , and was appropriated wholly 
to women of eminent rank and opulence. This, how- 
ever, did not render the demand for it less eager, espe- 
cially after the example of the dissolute Elagabalus 
introduced the use erf it among the other sex, and ac- 
customed men to the disgrace, as the severity of an- 
cient ideas accounted it, of wearing this effeminate 
garb. Two circumstances concerning the traffic of silk 
among the Romans merit observation. Contrary to 
what usually takes place in the operations of trade, the 
more general use of that commodity seems not to have 
increased the quantity imported, in such proportion as 
to answer the growing demand for it, and the price of 
silk was not reduced during the course of two hundred 
and fifty years from the time of its being first known in 
Rome. In the reign of Aurelian, it still continued to 
be valued at its weight In gold. This, it is probable, 
was owing to the mode in which that commodity was 
procured by the merchants of Alexandria. They had 
no direct intercourse with China, the only country in 
which the silkworm was then reared, and its labour 
rendered an article of commerce. All the silk which 
they purchased in the different ports of India that 
they frequented, was brought thither in ships of the 
country; and either from some defect of skill in ma- 
naging the silkworm, the produce of its ingenious in- 
dustry among the Chinese was scanty, or the interme- 
diate dealers found greater advantage in furnishing 
the market of Alexandria with a small quantity at an 
high price, than to lower its value by increasing the 
quantity. The other circumstance, which I had in 


( Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. S3. 
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view, is more extraordinary, and affords a striking 
proof of the imperfect communication of the ancients 
with remote nations, and of the slender knowledge 
which they had of their natural productions or arts. 
Much as the manufactures of silk were admired, and 
often as silk is mentioned by the Greek and Roman 
authors, they had not, for several centuries after the 
use of it became common, any certain knowledge either 
of the countries to which they were indebted for this 
favourite article of elegance, or of the manner in which 
it was produced. By some, silk was supposed to be 
a fine down adhering to the leaves of certain trees or 
flowers; others imagined it to be a delicate species of 
wool or cotton ; and even those who had learned that 
it was the work of an insect, show, by their descrip- 
tions, that they had no distinct idea of the manner in 
which it was formed 11 . It was in consequence of an 
event that happened in the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian sera, of which I shall hereafter take notice, that 
the real nature of silk became known in Europe. 

The other commodities usually imported from India 
will be mentioned in the account, which I now proceed 
to give, of the cargoes sent out and brought home in 
the ships employed in the trade with that country. 
For this we are indebted to the Circumnavigation of 
the Erythraean Sea, ascribed to Arrian, a curious 
though short treatise, less known than it deserves to 
be, and which enters into some details concerning 
commerce, to which there is nothing similar in any 
ancient writer. The first place in India, in which the 
ships from Egypt, while they followed the ancient 
course of navigation, were accustomed to trade, was 
Patala in the river Indus. They imported into it wool- 
len cloth of a slight fabric, linen in chequer-work, 
some precious stones, and some aromatics unknown in 
India, coral, storax, glass vessels of different kinds, 


■ See Note xxiv. 
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some wrought silver, money, and wine. In return for 
these, they received spices of various kinds, sapphires, 
and other gems, silk stuffs, silk thread, cotton cloths x , 
and black pepper. But a far more considerable em- 
porium on the same coast was Barygaza, and on that 
account, the author, whom I follow here, describes its 
situation, and the mode of approaching it, with great 
minuteness and accuracy. Its situation corresponds 
entirely with that of Baroach, on the great river Ner- 
buddah, down the stream of which, or by land-car- 
riage, from the great city of Tagara across high moun- 
tains y , all the productions of the interior country were 
conveyed to it. The articles of importation and ex<» 
portation in this great mart were extensive and various. 
Besides these already mentioned, our author enumer- 
ates among the former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian 
wines, brass, tin, lead, girdles or sashes of curious tex- 
ture, melilot, white glass, red arsenic, black lead, gold 
and silver coin. Among the exports he mentions the 
onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various fabrics of 
cotton, both plain and ornamented with flowers, and 
long pepper z . At Musiris, the next emporium of note 
on that coast, the articles imported were much the 
same as at Barygaza; but as it lay nearer to the east- 
ern parts of India, and seems to have had much com- 
munication with them, the commodities exported from 
it were more numerous and more valuable. He spe- 
cifies particularly pearls in great abundance and of 
extraordinary beauty, a variety of silk stuffs, rich 
perfumes, tortoise-shell, different kinds of transparent 
gems, especially diamonds, and pepper in large quan- 
tities, and of the best quality a . 

The justness of the account given by this author of 
the articles imported from India, is confirmed by a 
Roman law, in which the Indian commodities subject 


* See Note xxv. 

* Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 28. 
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to the payment of duties are enumerated b . By com- 
paring these two accounts, we may form an idea toler- 
ably exact of the nature and extent of the trade with 
India in ancient times. 

As the state of society and manners among the na- 
tives of India, in the earliest period in which they are 
known, nearly resembled what we observe among their 
descendants in the present age, their wants and de- 
mands were, of course, much the same. The inge- 
nuity of their own artists was so able to supply these, 
that they stood little in need of foreign manufactures 
or productions, except some of the useful metals, which 
their own country did not furnish in sufficient quantity ; 
and then, as now, it was mostly with gold and silver 
that the luxuries of the east were purchased. In two 
particulars, however, our importations from India dif- 
fer greatly from those of the ancients. The dress, 
both of the Greeks and Romans, was almost entirely 
woollen, which, by their frequent use of the warm 
bath, was rendered abundantly comfortable. Their 
consumption of linen and cotton cloths was much in- 
ferior to that of modem times, when these are worn by 
persons in every rank of life. Accordingly, a great 
branch of modern importation from that part of India 
with which the ancients were acquainted, is in ( piece- 
goods;’ comprehending, under that mercantile term, 
the immense variety of fabrics which Indian ingenuity 
has formed of cotton. But, as far as I have observed, 
we have no authority that will justify us in stating the 
ancient importation of these to be in any degree con- 
siderable. 

In modern times, though it continues still to be 
chiefly a commerce of luxury that is carried on with 
India; yet, together with the articles that minister to 
it, we import, to a considerable extent, various com- 
modities which are to be considered merely as the ma- 

b Digest, lib. xxxix. tit. iv. sect. 16, De publicanis et vectigalibus. 
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terials of our domestic manufactures. Such are the 
cotton-wool of Indostan, the silk of China, and the salt- 
petre of Bengal. But in the accounts of ancient im- 
portations from India, . raw silk and silk-thread ex- 
cepted, I find nothing mentioned that could serve as 
the materials of any home manufacture. The naviga- 
tion of the ancients never having extended to China, 
the quantity of unwrought silk with which they were 
supplied, by means of the Indian traders, appears to 
have been so scanty, that the manufacture of it could 
not make an addition of any moment to their domestic 
industry. 

After this succinct account of the commerce carried 
on by the ancients in India, I proceed to inquire what 
knowledge they had of the countries beyond the ports 
of Musiris and Barace, the utmost boundary towards 
the east to which I have hitherto traced their progress. 
The author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea, whose accuracy of description justifies the con- 
fidence with which I have followed him for some time, 
seems to have been little acquainted with that part of 
the coast which stretches from Barace towards the 
south. He mentions, indeed, cursorily, two or three 
different ports, but gives no intimation that any of them 
were staples of the commerce with Egypt. He hastens 
to Comar, or cape Comorin, the southernmost point of 
the Indian peninsula; and his description of it is so 
accurate, and so conformable to its real state, as shows 
his information concerning it to have been perfectly 
authentic c . Near to this he places the pearl fishery 
of Colchos, the modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the same 
with that now carried on by the Dutch in the strait 
which separates the island of Ceylon from the conti- 
nent ; as. adjacent to this he mentions three different 
ports, which appear to have been situated on the east 
side of the peninsula, now known by the name of the 

* Peripl. p. 33. D’Anville, Ant. de l’lnde, p, 118, etc. 
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Coromandel coast. He describes these as ‘ emporia/ or 
stations of trade d ; but from an attentive consideration 
of some circumstances in his account of them, I think 
it probable that the ships from Berenice did not sail to 
any of these ports, though they were supplied, as he 
informs us, with the commodities brought from Egypt, 
as well as with the productions of the opposite coast of 
the peninsula ; but these seem to have been imported 
in ‘country ships 6 / It was likewise in vessels of their 
own, varying in form and burthen, and distinguished 
by different names, some of which he mentions, that 
they traded with the Golden Chersonesus, or kingdom 
of Malacca, and the countries near the Ganges. Not 
far from the mouth of that river he places an island, 
which he describes as situated under the rising sun, 
and as the last region in the east that was inhabited r * 
Of all these parts of India the author of the Circum- 
navigation appears to have had very slender know- 
ledge, as is manifest, not only from what he mentions 
concerning this imaginary island, and from his not at- 
tempting to describe them, but from his relating, with 
the credulity and love of the marvellous, which always 
accompany and characterize ignorance, that these re- 
mote regions were peopled with cannibals*, and men of 
uncouth and monstrous forms 8 . 

I have been induced to bestow this attention in trac- 
ing the course delineated in the Circumnavigation of the 
Erythraean Sea, because the author of it is the first 
ancient writer to whom we are indebted for any know- 
ledge of the eastern coast of the great peninsula of In- 
dia, or of the countries which lie beyond it. To Strabo, 
who composed his great work on geography in the 
reign of Augustus, India, particularly the most eastern 
parts of it, was little known. He begins his description 
of it with requesting the indulgence of his readers, on 


d Peripl. p. 34. 
f Peripl. p. 36. 


e T oiruca tr\oia. 
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account of the scanty information he could obtain with 
-respect to a country so remote, which Europeans had 
seldom visited, and many of them transiently only, in, 
the functions of military service. He observes, that 
wen commerce had contributed little towards an ac- 
curate investigation of the country, as few of the mer- 
chants from Egypt, and the Arabian gulf, had ever 
-sailed as far as the Ganges ; and from men so illiterate, 
intelligence that merited a full degree of confidence 
could scarcely be expected. His descriptions of India, 
particularly its interior provinces, are borrowed almost 
entirely from the memoirs of Alexander’s officers, with 
some slender additions from more recent accounts; and 
these so few in number, and sometimes so inaccurate, 
as to furnish a striking proof of the small progress 
which the ancients had made, from the time of Alex- 
ander, in exploring that country. When an author, 
possessed of such discernment and industry as Strabo, 
•who visited in person several distant regions, that he 
might be able to describe them with greater accuracy, 
relates, that the Ganges enters the ocean by one 
mouth 11 , we are warranted in concluding that, in his 
time, there was either no direct navigation carried on 
to that great river, by the traders from the Arabian 
gulf, or that this voyage was undertaken so seldom, 
that science had not then derived much information 
from it. 

The next author, in order of time, from whom we 
receive any account of India, is the elder Pliny, who 
flourished about fifty years later than Strabo. As in 
the short description of India, given in his Natural 
History, he follows the same guides with Strabo, and 
seems to have had no knowledge of the interior country, 
but what he derived from the memoirs of the officers 
who served under Alexander and his immediate suc- 
cessors, it is unnecessary to examine his description 


h Strabo, lib. iv. p. 101 1, C. 
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minutely. He has added, however, two valuable ar- 
ticles, for which he was indebted to more recent dis- 
coveries. The one is the account of the new course 
of navigation from the Arabian gulf to the coast of 
Malabar, the nature and importance of which I have 
already explained. The other is a description of the 
island of Taprobane, which I shall consider particularly, 
after inquiring into what Ptolemy has contributed to- 
wards our knowledge of the ancient state of the Indian 
continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who published his works about 
fourscore years after Pliny, seems to have been dis- 
tinguished for his persevering industry, and talent for 
arrangement, rather than for an inventive genius ; geo- 
graphy has been more indebted to him for its improve- 
ment, than to any other philosopher. Fortunately for 
that science, in forming his general system of geography, 
he adopted the ideas and imitated the practice of Hip- 
parchus, who lived near four hundred years before 
his time. That great philosopher was the first who 
attempted to make a catalogue of the stars. In order 
to ascertain their position in the heavens with accuracy, 
he measured their distance from certain circles of the 
spheres, computing it by degrees, either from east to 
west, or from north to south. The former was deno- 
minated the longitude of the star, the latter its latitude. 
This mode he found to be of such utility in his astrono- 
mical researches, that he applied it with no less happy 
effect to geography ; and it is a circumstance worthy of 
notice, that it was by observing and describing the 
heavens, men were first taught to measure and deli- 
neate the earth with exactness. This method of fixing 
the position of places, invented by Hipparchus, though 
known to the geographers between his time and that of 
Ptolemy, and mentioned both by Strabo* and by Pliny k , 
was not employed by any of them. Of this neglect the 


* Strab. lib. ii. 


' k Nat. Hist. Kb. ii. c. 13. 26. 70. 
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most probable account seems to be, that, as none of 
them were astronomers, they did not fully comprehend 
all the advantages geography might derive from this 
invention 1 . These Ptolemy, who had devoted a long 
life to the improvement of astronomy, theoretical as 
well as practical, perfectly discerned ; and, as in both 
Hipparchus was his guide, he, in his famous treatise on 
geography, described the different parts of the earth 
according to their longitude and latitude. Geography 
was thus established upon its proper principles, and 
intimately connected with astronomical observation and 
mathematical science. This work of Ptolemy soon rose 
high in estimation among the ancients™. During the 
middle ages, both in Arabia and in Europe, .the deci- 
sions of Ptolemy, in every thing relative to geography, 
were submitted to with an assent as implicit, as was 
yielded to those of Aristotle in all other departments of 
science. On the revival of a more liberal spirit of in- 
quiry in the sixteenth century, the merit of Ptolemy’s 
improvements in geography was examined and recog- 
nised ; that scientific language which he first rendered* 
general, continues to be used, and the position of places 
is still ascertained in the same distinct and compendious 
manner, by specifying their longitude and latitude. 

Not satisfied with adopting the general principles 
of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him in the applies 
tion of them ; and, as that philosopher had arranged 
all the constellations, he ventured upon what was no 
less arduous, to survey all the regions of the earth 
which were then known, and with minute and bold de- 
cision he fixed the longitude and latitude of the most 
remarkable places in each of them. All his determina- 
tions, however, are not to be considered as the result 
of actual observation, nor did Ptolemy publish them as 
such. Astronomical science was confined, at that time, 
to a few countries. A considerable part of the globe 


1 See Note xxvii. 


m See Note xxviii. 
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was little visited, and imperfectly described. The po- 
sition of a small number of places only had been fixed 
with any degree of accuracy. Ptolemy was, therefore, 
obliged to consult the itineraries and surveys of the 
Roman empire, which the political wisdom of that 
great state had completed with immense labour and 
expense 11 . Beyond the precincts of the empire, he 
had nothing on which he could rely, but the journals 
and reports of travellers. Upon these, all his con- 
clusions were founded ; and as he resided in Alexandria 
at a time when the trade from that city to India was 
carried on to its utmost extent, this situation might 
have been expected to afford him the means of pro- 
curing ample information concerning it. But either 
from the imperfect manner in which that country was 
explored in his time, or from his placing too much con- 
fidence in the reports of persons who had visited it with 
little attention or discernment °, his general delineation 
of the form of the Indian continent is the most errone- 
ous that has been transmitted to us from antiquity. By 
an astonishing mistake, he has made the peninsula of 
India stretch from the sinus Barygazenus, or gulf of 
Cambay, from west to east, instead of extending, accord- 
ing to its real direction, from north to south p . This 
errour will appear the more unaccountable, when we 
recollect that Megasthenes had published a measure- 
ment of the Indian peninsula, which approaches near 
to its true dimensions ; and that this had been adopted, 
with some variations, by Eratosthenes, Strabo, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior to the age 
of Pjtolemy q . 

Although Ptolemy was led to form such an errone- 
ous opinion concerning the general dimensions of the 
Indian continent, his information with respect to the 
country in detail, and the situation of particular places, 

" See Note xxix. ° Geogr. lib. i. c. 17. p See Note xxx. 

*» Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1010, B. Arr. Hist. Indie, c. 3, 4. Diod. Sic. lib. ii. 
p. 148. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 21. See Note xxxi. 
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was more accurate; and he is the first author possessed 
of such knowledge as enabled him to trace the sea- 
coast, to mention the most noted places situated upon 
it, and to specify the longitude and latitude of each, 
from cape Comorin eastward, to the utmost boundary 
of ancient navigation. With regard to some districts, 
particularly along the east side of the peninsula as far 
as the mouth of the Ganges, the accounts which he 
had received seem to have been so far exact, as to 
correspond more nearly, perhaps, with the actual state 
of the country, than the descriptions which he gives of 
any other part of India. M. d’Anville, with his usual 
industry and discernment, has considered the principal 
stations as they are fixed by him, and finds that they 
correspond to Kilkare, Negapatam, the mouth of the 
river Cauveri, Masulipatam, Point Gordeware, etc. 
It is foreign to the object of this Disquisition to enter 
into such a minute detail ; but in several instances we 
may observe, that not only the conformity of position, 
but the similarity of ancient and modern names, is very 
striking. The great river Cauveri is by Ptolemy named 
Ch&beris; Arcot, in the interior country, is Arcati 
Regia ; and probably the whole coast has received its 
present name of Coromandel from ‘ Sor Mandulam,’ or 
the kingdom of Sorae, which is situated upon it r . 

In the course of one hundred and thirty-six years, 
which elapsed from the death of Strabo to that of 
Ptolemy, the commercial intercourse with India was 
greatly extended ; the latter geographer had acquired 
such an accession of new information concerning the 
Ganges, that he mentions the names of six different 
mouths of that river, and describes their positions. 
His delineation, however, of that part of India which 
lies beyond the Ganges, is not less erroneous in its 
general form, than that which he gave of the peninsula, 


r Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. 1. D’Anville, Antiq. de l’lnde, p. 127, etc. 
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and bears as little resemblance to the actual position of 
those countries. He ventures, nevertheless, upon a 
survey of them, similar to that which he had made of 
the other great division of India, which I have already 
examined. He mentions the places of note along the 
coast, some of which he distinguishes as ‘ emporia;’ but 
whether that name was given to them on account of 
their being staples of trade to the natives, in their 
traffic carried on from one district of India to another ; 
or whether they were ports, to which vessels from the 
Arabian gulf resorted directly, is not specified. The 
latter I should think to be the idea which Ptolemy 
means to convey ; but these regions of India were so 
remote, and from the timid and slow course of ancient 
navigation were probably so little frequented, that his 
information concerning them is extremely defective, 
and his descriptions more obscure, more inaccurate, 
and less conformable to the real state of the country, 
than in any part of his geography. That peninsula to 
which he gives the name of the Golden Chersonesus, 
he delineates as if it stretched directly from north to 
south, and fixes the latitude of Sabana Emporium, its 
southern extremity, three degrees beyond the line. To 
the east of this peninsula he places what he calls the 
Great Bay, and in the most remote part of it the station 
of Catigara, the utmost boundary of navigation in 
ancient times, to which he assigns no less than eight 
degrees and a half of southern latitude. Beyond this 
lie declares the earth to be altogether unknown, and 
asserts that the land turns thence to the westward, and 
stretches in that direction until it joins the promontory 
of Prassum in Ethiopia, which, according to his idea, 
terminated the continent of Africa to the south s . In 
consequence of this errour, no less unaccountable than 
enormous, he must have believed the Erythraean sea, 


* Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3. 5. D’Aoville, Ant. de l’lnde, p. 187. 
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in its whole extent from the coast of Africa to that of 
Cambodia, to be a vast basin, without any communica- 
tion with the ocean ‘. 

Out of the confusion of those wild ideas, in which 
the accounts of ignorant or fabulous travellers have in- 
volved the geography of Ptolemy, M. d’Anville has 
attempted to bring order ; and with much ingenuity he 
has formed opinions with respect to some capital po- 
sitions, which have the appearance of being well 
founded. The peninsula of Malacca is, according to 
him, the Golden Chersonesus of Ptolemy ; but instead 
of the direction which he has given it, we know that it 
bends some degrees towards the east, and that cape de 
Romania, its southern extremity, is more than a degree 
to the north of the line. The gulf of Siam he considers 
as the Great Bay of Ptolemy ; but the position on the 
east side of that bay, corresponding to Catigara, is ac- 
tually as many degrees to the north of the equator as 
he supposed it to be south of it. Beyond this he 
mentions an inland city, to which he gives the name 
of Thin® or Sinae Metropolis. The longitude which 
he assigns to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees 
from his first meridian in the Fortunate island, and is 
the utmost point towards the east to which the ancients 
had advanced by sea. Its latitude he calculates to be 
three degrees south of the line. If, with M. d’Anville, 
we conclude the situation of Sin-hoa, in the western 
part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, to be the same 
with Sinae Metropolis, Ptolemy has erred in fixing its 
position no less than fifty degrees of longitude, and 
twenty degrees of latitude u . 

These errours of Ptolemy concerning the remote parts 
of Asia, have been rendered more conspicuous by a 
mistaken opinion of modern times engrafted upon them/ 

1 See Note xxxii. 

" Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3. D’Anville, Limites du Monde connu des 
Anciens au-dela du Gange. M6m. de Litt6rat. xxxii. p. 604, etc. Ant. de 
l’Inde, Supplem. i. p. 161, etc. See Note xxxiii. 
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Sinae, the most distant station mentioned in his Geo- 
graphy, has such a near resemblance in sound to China, 
the name by which the greatest and most civilized em- 
pire in the east is known to Europeans, that, upon 
their first acquaintance with it, they hastily concluded 
them to be the same; and, of consequence, it was sup- 
posed that China was known to the ancients, though 
no point seems to be more ascertained, than that they 
never advanced by sea beyond that boundary which I 
have allotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the discoveries of India which 
the ancients made by sea, I shall next examine what 
additional knowledge of that country they acquired 
from their progress by land. It appears, as I have 
formerly related, that there was a trade carried on 
early with India through the provinces that stretch 
along its northern frontier. Its various productions 
and manufactures were transported by land-carriage 
into the interior parts of the Persian dominions, or 
were conveyed by means of the navigable rivers which 
flow through the Upper Asia, to the Caspian sea, and 
from that to the Euxine. While the successors of 
Seleucus retained the dominion of the east, this con- 
tinued to be the mode of supplying their subjects with 
the commodities of India. When the Romans had 
extended their conquests so far that the Euphrates 
was the eastern limit of their empire, they found this 
trade still established ; and as it opened to them a new 
communication with the east, by means of which they 
received an additional supply of luxuries, for which 
they had acquired the highest relish, it became an 
object of their policy to protect and encourage it. As 
the progress of the caravans or companies of mer- 
chants, which travelled towards the countries whence 
they received the most valuable manufactures, par- 
ticularly those of silk, was often interrupted, and ren- 
dered dangerous by the Parthians, who had acquired 
possession of all the provinces which extend from the 
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Caspian sea to that part of Scythia or Tartary which 
borders on China, the Romans endeavoured to render 
this intercourse more secure by a negotiation with one 
of the monarchs of that great empire. Of this sin* 
gular transaction there is, indeed, no vestige in the 
Greek or Roman writers ; our knowledge of it is de- 
rived entirely from the Chinese historians, by whom 
we are informed that Antoun, the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, the king of the people of the Western 
ocean, sent an embassy with this view to Oun-ti, who 
reigned over China in the hundred and sixty-sixth 
year of the Christian aera \ What was the success of 
this attempt is not known, nor can we say whether it 
facilitated such an intercourse between these two re- 
mote nations, as contributed towards the supply of 
their mutual wants. The design certainly was not un- 
worthy of the enlightened emperor of Rome to whom 
it is ascribed. 

It is evident, however, that in prosecuting this trade 
with China, a considerable part of the extensive coun- 
tries to the east of the Caspian sea must have been 
traversed ; and- though the chief inducement to under- 
take those distant journeys was gain ; yet, in the course 
of ages, there must have mingled among the adven- 
turers persons of curiosity and abilities, who could turn 
their attention from commercial objects to those of 
more general concern. From them such information 
was procured,, and subjected to scientific discussion, as 
.enabled Ptolemy to give a description of those inland 
and remote regions of Asia 7 , fully as accurate as that 
of several countries, of which, from their vicinity, he 
may have been supposed to have received more dis- 
tinct accounts. The farthest point towards the east, 
to which his knowledge of this part of Asia extended, 
is Sera Metropolis, which, from various circumstances, 

* M6moire sur les Liaisons et le Commerce des Romains avec les Tar- 
tares et les ChinoiS, par M. de Guignes. M6m. de Littirat. xxxii. p. 355, etc. 

y Lib. vi. c. 11 — 18. 
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appears to have been in the same situation with Kant* 
cheou, a city of some note in Chen-si, the most westerly 
province of the Chinese empire. This he places in the 
longitude of one hundred and seventy-seven degrees 
fifteen minutes, near three degrees to the west of Sinae 
Metropolis, which he had described as the utmost limit 
of Asia discovered by sea. Nor was Ptolemy’s know- 
ledge of this district of Asia confined only to that part 
of it through which the caravans may be supposed to 
have proceeded directly in their route' eastward; he 
had received likewise some general information con- 
cerning various nations towards the north, which, ac- 
cording to the position that he gives them, occupied 
parts of the great plain of Tartary, extending consider- 
ably beyond Lassa, the capital of Thibet, and the re- 
sidence of the Dalai Lama. 

The latitudes of several places in this part of Asia 
are fixed by Ptolemy with such uncommon precision, 
that we can hardly doubt of their having been ascer- 
tained by actual observation. Out of many instances 
of this, I shall select three of places situated in very dif- 
ferent parts of the country under review. The latitude 
of Nagara, on the river Cophenes, the modern Attock, 
is according to Ptolemy, thirty-two degrees and thirty 
minutes; which coincides precisely with the observa- 
tion of an eastern geographer quoted by M. d’Anville*. 
The latitude of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by 
him, is thirty-nine degrees fifteen minutes. According 
to the Astronomical Tables of Ulug beg, the grandson 
of Timur, whose royal residence was in that city, it is 
thirty-nine degrees thirty-seven minutes R . The latitude 
• of Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, is thirty-eight degrees 
fifteen minutes ; that of Kant-cheou, as determined by 
the jesuit missionaries, is thirty-nine degrees. I have 
enumerated these striking examples of the coincidence 


* EclaircissemeuU, etc. English translation, p. 10. 

* Tab. Geogr. ap. Hudson, Geogr, Minores, iii. p. 145. 
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of his calculations with those established by modern 
observations, for two reasons : one, because they clearly 
prove that these remote parts of Asia had been exa- 
mined with some considerable degree of attention ; the 
other, because I feel great satisfaction, after having 
been obliged to mention several errours and defects in 
Ptolemy’s Geography, in rendering justice to a philo- 
sopher who has contributed so much towards the im- 
provement of that science. The facts which I have 
produced afford the strongest evidence of the extent 
of his information, as well as of the justness of his con- 
clusions concerning countries with which, from their 
remote situation, we might have supposed him to be 
least acquainted. 

Hitherto I have confined my researches concerning 
the knowledge which the ancients had of India, to the 
continent; I return now to consider the discoveries 
which they had made, of the islands situated in various 
parts of the ocean with which it is surrounded, and 
begin, as I proposed, with Taprobane, .the greatest 
and most valuable of them. This island lay so direetly 
in the course of navigators who ventured beyond cape 
Comorin, especially when, according to the ancient 
mode of sailing, they seldom ventured far from the 
coast, that its position, one should have thought, must 
have been determined with the utmost precision. 
There is, however, hardly any point in the geography 
of the ancients more undecided and uncertain. Prior 
to the age of Alexander the great, the name of Tapro- 
bane was unknown in Europe. In consequence of the 
active curiosity with which he explored every country 
that he subdued or visited, some information concern- 
ing it seems to have been obtained. From his time, 
almost every writer on geography has mentioned it; 
but their accounts of it are so various, and often so 
contradictory, that we can scarcely believe them to be 
describing the same island. Strabo, the earliest writer 
now extant, from whom we have any particular account 
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of it, affirms that it was as large as Britain, and situ- 
ated at the distance of seven days, according to some 
reports, and according to other, of twenty days, sailing 
from the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula; 
from which, contrary to what is known to he its real 
position, he describes it as stretching towards the west 
above five hundred stadia b . Pomponius Mela, the 
author next in order of time, is uncertain whether be 
should consider Taprobane as an island, or as the be- 
ginning of another world ; but as no person, he says, 
had ever sailed round it, he seems to incline towards 
the latter opinion 6 . Pliny gives a more ample descrip- 
tion of Taprobane, which, instead of bringing any ac- 
cession of light, involves every thing relating to it in 
additional obscurity. After enumerating the various 
and discordant opinions of the Greek writers, he in- 
forms us, that ambassadors were sent by a king of that 
island to the emperor Claudius, from whom the Ro- 
mans learned several things concerning it, which were 
formerly unknown, particularly that there were five 
hundred towns in the island, and that in the centre of 
it there was a lake three hundred and seventy-five 
miles in circumference. These ambassadors were asto- 
nished at the sight of the Great Bear and the Pleiades, 
being constellations which did not appear in their sky ; 
and were still more amazed when they beheld their 
shadows point towards the north, and the sun rise on 
their left hand, and set on their right. They affirmed, 
too, that in their country the moon was never seen until 
the eighth day after the change, and continued to be 
visible only to the sixteenth d . It is surprising to find 
an author so intelligent as Pliny relating all these cir- 
cumstances without animadversion, and particularly 
that he does not take notice, that what the ambassa- 
dors reported concerning the appearance of the moon 
could not take place in any region of the earth. 

b Strabo, lib. ii. p. 124, B. 180, B. 192, A. lib. xv. p. 1012, B. 

c De Situ Orbis, lib. iii. c. 7. d Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 22. 
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Ptolemy, though so near to the age of PKny, seems 
to have been altogether unacquainted with his descrip- 
tion of Taprobane, or with the embassy to the empe- 
ror Claudius. He places that island opposite to cape 
Comorin, at no great distance from the continent, and 
delineates it as stretching from north to south no less 
than fifteen degrees, two of which he supposes to be 
south of the equator ; and, if his representation of its 
dimensions had been just, it was well entitled, from its 
magnitude, to be compared with Britain e . Agatheme- 
rus, who wrote after Ptolemy, and was well acquainted 
with his Geography, considers Taprobane as the largest 
of all islands, and assigns to Britain only the second 
place f . 

From this diversity of the descriptions given by 
ancient writers, it is not surprising that the moderns 
should have entertained very different sentiments with 
respect to the island in the Indian ocean, which was to 
be considered as the same with the Taprobane of the 
Greeks and Romans. As both Pliny and Ptolemy de- 
scribe it as lying in part to the south of the equator, 
some learned men maintain Sumatra to be the island 
which corresponds to this description. But the great 
distance of Sumatra from the peninsula of India does 
not accord with any account which the Greek or Ro- 
man writers have given of the situation of Taprobane, 
and we have no evidence that the navigation of the 
ancients ever extended so far as Sumatra. The opi- 
nion more generally received is, that the Taprobane of 
the ancients is the island of Ceylon ; and not only its 
vicinity to the continent of India, but the general form 
of the island, as delineated by Ptolemy, as well as the 
position of several places in it, mentioned by him, esta- 
blish this opinion, notwithstanding some extraordinary 


e Ptol. lib. vii. c. 4. D’Anville, Ant. de l’lnde, p. 142. 
r Lib. ii. c. 8. apud Hudson, Geogr. Minor, vo). ii. 
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mistakes, of which I shall afterwards take notice, with 
a great degree of certainty. 

The other islands, to the east of Taprobane, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, might be shown, if such a detail 
were necessary, to be the Andaman and Nicobar 
islands in the gulf of Bengal. 

After this long, and, I am afraid, tedious, investiga- 
tion of the progress made by the ancients, in exploring 
the different parts of India, and after tracing them as 
far as they advanced towards the east, either by sea or 
land, I shall offer some general remarks concerning the 
mode in which their discoveries were conducted, and 
the degree of confidence with which we may rely on 
the accounts of them, which could not have been 
offered with the same advantage until this investigation 
was finished. 

The art of delineating maps, exhibiting either the 
figure of the whole earth, as far as it had been ex- 
plored, or that of particular countries, was known to 
the ancients ; and without the use of them to assist the 
imagination, it was impossible to have formed a distinct 
idea either of the one or of the other. Some of these 
maps are mentioned by Herodotus and other early 
Greek writers. But no maps prior to those which 
were formed in order to illustrate the Geography of 
Ptolemy, have reached our times, in consequence of 
which it is very difficult to conceive what was the rela- 
tive situation of the different places mentioned by the 
ancient geographers, unless when it is precisely ascer- 
tained by measurement*. As soon, however, as the 
mode of marking the situation of each place, by speci- 
fying its longitude and latitude, was introduced, and 
came to be generally adopted, every position could be 
described in compendious and scientific terms. But 
still the accuracy of this new method, and the improve- 


* See Note xxxiv. 
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ment which geography derived from it, depend upon 
the mode in which the ancients estimated the latitude 
and longitude of places. 

Though the ancients proceeded in determining the 
latitude and longitude of places upon the same princi- 
ples with the moderns, yet it was by means of instru- 
ments very inferior in their construction to those now 
used, and without the same minute attention to every 
circumstance that may affect the accuracy of an observa- 
tion, an attention of which long experience only can de- 
monstrate the necessity. In order to ascertain the lati- 
tude of any place, the ancients observed the meridian 
altitude of the sun, either by means of the shadow of a 
perpendicular gnomon, or by means of an astrolabe, 
from which it was easy to compute how many degrees 
and minutes the place of observation was distant from 
the equator. When neither of these methods could be 
employed, they inferred the latitude of any place from 
the best accounts which they could procure of the 
length of its longest day. 

With respect to determining the longitude of any 
place, they were much more at a loss, as there was 
only one set of celestial phenomena to which they 
could have recourse. These were the eclipses of the 
moon, for those of the sun were not then so well un- 
derstood as to be subservient to the purposes of geo- 
graphy : the difference between the time at which an 
eclipse was observed to begin or to end at two different 
places, gave immediately the difference between the 
meridians of those places. But the difficulty of making 
those observations with accuracy, and the impossibility 
of repeating them often, rendered them of so little use 
in geography, that the ancients in determining longi- 
tudes were obliged, for the most part, to have recourse 
to actual surveys, or to the vague information which 
was to be obtained from the reckonings of sailors, or 
the itineraries of travellers. 

But though the ancients, by means of the operations 
VOL. vm. o 
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which I have mentioned, could determine the position 
of places with a considerable degree of accuracy at 
land, it is very uncertain whether or not they had any 
proper mode of determining this at sea. The naviga- 
tors of antiquity seem rarely to have had recourse to 
astronomical observation. They had no instruments 
suited to a moveable and unsteady observatory; and 
though, by their practice of landing frequently, they 
might in some measure have supplied that defect, yet 
no ancient author, as far as I know, has given an ac- 
count of any astronomical observation made by them 
during the course of their voyages. It seems to be 
evident from Ptolemy, who employs some chapters in 
showing how geography may be improved, and its 
errours may be rectified, from the reports of naviga- 
tors 11 , that all their calculations were founded solely 
upon reckoning, and were not the result of observation. 
Even after all the improvements which the moderns 
have made in the science of navigation, this mode of 
computing by reckoning is known to be so loose and 
uncertain, that from it alone no conclusion can be de- 
duced with any great degree of precision. Among the 
ancients, this inaccuracy must have been greatly aug- 
mented, as they were accustomed in their voyages, in- 
stead of .steering a direct course, which might have 
been more easily measured, to a circuitous navigation 
along the coast ; and were unacquainted with the com- 
pass, or any other instrument by which its bearings 
might have been ascertained. We find, accordingly, 
the position of many places which we may suppose to 
have been determined at sea, fixed with little exactness* 
When, in consequence of an active trade, the ports of 
any country were much frequented, the reckonings of 
different navigators may have served, in some mea* 
sure, to correct each other, and may have enabled geo- 
graphers to form their conclusions with a nearer ap- 
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proximation to truth. But in remote countries, which 
have neither been the seat of military operations, nor 
explored by caravans travelling frequently through 
them, every thing is more vague and undefined, and 
the resemblance between the ancient descriptions of 
them, and their actual figure, is often so faint that it 
can hardly be traced. The latitude of places, too, as 
might be expected, was in general much more accu- 
rately known by the ancients than their longitude. 
‘The observations by which the former was determined 
are simple, made with ease, and are not liable to much 
errour. The other cannot be ascertained precisely', 
without more complex operations, and the use of in* 
struihents much more perfect than any that the ancients ' 
seem to have possessed \ Among the vast number of 
places, the position of which is fixed by Ptolemy, I 
know not if he approaches as near to truth in the longi- 
tude of any one, as he has done in fixing the latitude 
of the three cities which I formerly mentioned as a 
striking, though not singular, instance of his exactness. 

These observations induce me to adhere to an opi- 
nion, which I proposed in another place k , that the 
Greeks and Romans, in their Commercial intercourse 
with India, were seldom led; either by curiosity or the 
love of gain, to visit the more eastern parts of it. A 
variety of particulars occur to confirm this opinion. - 
Though Ptolemy bestows the appellation of ‘ emporia* 
On several places situated on the coa^t, which stretches 
from the eastern mouth of the Ganges to the extremity 
of the Golden Chersonesus, it is uncertain whether, 
from his having given thfem this name, we are to con- 
sider them as harbours frequented by ships from 
Egypt, or merely by vessels of the country. Beyond 
the Golden Chersonesus, it is remarkable that he men- 

* See Note xxxv. 

k Hist, of America, vol. i. — Vol. vi. p. 18 of this edition of Dr. Robert- 
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tions one ‘ emporium’ only 1 , which plainly indicates the 
intercourse with this region of India to have been very 
inconsiderable. Had voyages from the Arabian gulf to 
those countries of India been as frequent as to have 
entitled Ptolemy to specify so minutely the longitude 
and latitude of the great number of places which he 
mentions, he must, in consequence of this, have ac- 
quired such information as would have prevented 
several great errours into which he has fallen. Had it 
been usual to double cape Comorin, and to sail up the 
bay of Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, some of the 
ancient geographers would not have been so uncertain, 
and others so widely mistaken, with respect to the 
situation and magnitude of the island of Ceylon. If 
the merchants of Alexandria had often visited the ports 
of the Golden Chersonesus, and of the Great Bay, 
Ptolemy’s descriptions of them must have been ren- 
dered more correspondent to their real form, nor could 
he have believed several places to lie beyond the line, 
which are in truth some degrees on this side of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients may not 
have extended to the farther India, we are certain that 
various commodities of that country were imported 
into Egypt, and thence were conveyed to Rome, and 
to other parts of the empire. From circumstances 
which I have already enumerated, we are warranted in 
concluding, that these were brought in vessels of the 
country to Musiris, and to the other ports on the 
Malabar coast, which were, at that period, the staples 
of trade with Egypt. In a country of such extent as 
India, where the natural productions are various, and 
greatly diversified by art and industry, an active do- 
mestic commerce, both by sea and by land, must have 
early taken place among its different provinces. Of 
this we have some hints in ancient authors; and where 
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the sources of information are so few and so scanty, 
we must rest satisfied with hints. Among the dif- 
ferent classes or casts, into which the people of India 
were divided, merchants are mentioned as one m , from 
which we may conclude trade to have been one of the 
established occupations of men in that country. From 
the author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea, we learn that the inhabitants of the Coromandel 
coast traded in vessels of their own with those of 
Malabar ; that the interior trade of Barygaza was con- 
siderable ; and that there was, at all seasons, a number 
of country ships to be found in the harbour of Mu- 
siris 11 . By Strabo we are informed, that the most 
valuable productions of Taprobane were carried to 
different 1 emporia’ of India*. In this way the traders 
from Egypt might be supplied with them, and thus 
could finish their voyages within the year, which must 
have been protracted much longer, if they had ex- 
tended as far towards the east as is generally supposed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, that Pto- 
lemy derived the information concerning the eastern 
parts of India, upon which he founds his calculations', 
not so much from any direct and regular intercourse 
between Egypt and these countries, as from the re- 
ports of a few adventurers, whom an enterprising 
spirit, or the love of gain, prompted to proceed be- 
yond the usual limits of navigation. 

Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade with 
India continued to be carried on in its former channel, 
and both Rome, the ancient capital of the empire, and 
Constantinople, the new seat of government, were sup- 
plied with the precious commodities of % that country 
by the merchants of Alexandria ; yet, until the reign 
of the emperor Justinian, we have no new information 
concerning the intercourse with the east by sea, or the 


m Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 22. 
* lib. ii. p. 124, B. 
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progress which was made in the discovery of its remote 
regions. Under Justinian, Cosmas, an Egyptian mer- 
chant, in the course of his traffic, made some voyages 
to India, whence he acquired the surname of Indico- 
pleustes ; but afterwards, by a transition not uncom- 
mon in that superstitious age, he renounced all the 
concerns of this life, and assumed the monastic cha- 
racter. In the solitude and leisure of a cell, he com- 
posed several works, one of which* dignified by him 
with the name of ‘ Christian Topography,’ has reached 
us. The main design of it is to combat the opinion of 
those philosophers, who assert the earth to be of a 
spherical figure, and to prove that it is an oblong 
plane, of twelve thousand miles in length from east to 
west, and of six thousand miles in breadth from north 
to south, surrounded by high walls, covered by the 
firmament as with a canopy or vault ; that the vicissi- 
tude of day and night was occasioned by a mountain of 
prodigious height, situated in the extremities of the 
north, round which the sun moved ; that when it ap- 
peared on one side of this mountain, the earth was 
illuminated, when concealed on the other side, the 
earth was left involved in darkness p . But amidst those 
wild reveries, more suited to the credulity of his new 
profession, than to the sound sense characteristic of 
that in which he was formerly engaged, Cosmas seems 
to relate what he himself had observed in his travels, 
or what he had learned from others, with great sim- 
plicity and regard for truth. 

He appears to have been well acquainted with the 
west coast of the Indian peninsula, and names several 
places situated upon it ; he describes it as the chief 
seat of the pepper trade, and mentions Male in par- 
ticular, as one of the most frequented ports on that 
account q . From Male, it is probable that this side of 

p Cosmas, ap. Montfaucon Collect. Patrum, ii. p. 113, etc. 138. 

q Cosmas, lib. ii. p. 138. lib. xi. p. 337. 
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the continent has derived its modern name of Mala- 
bar ; and the cluster of islands contiguous to it, that of 
the Maldives. From him too we learn, that the island 
of Taprobane, which he supposes to lie at an equal 
distance from the Persian gulf on the west, arid the 
country of the Sinae on the east, had become, in con- 
sequence of this commodious situation, a great staple 
of trade ; that into it were imported the silk of the 
Sinae, and the precious spices of the eastern countries, 
which were conveyed thence to all parts of India,, to 
Persia, and to the Arabian gulf. To this island he 
gives the name of Sielediba r , nearly the same with 
that pf Selendib, or Serendib, by which it is still 
known all over the east. 

To Qosmas we are also indebted for the first in- 
formation of a new rival to the Romans in trade hav- 
ing appeared in the Indian seas. The Persians, after 
having overturned the empire of the Parthians, and 
reestablished the line of their ancient monarchs, seem 
to have surmounted entirely the aversion of their an- 
cestors to maritime exertion, and made early and 
vigorous efforts in order to acquire a share in the 
lucrative commerce with India. All its considerable 
ports were frequented by traders from Persia, who, 
in return for some productions of their own country in 
request among the Indians, received the precious com- 
modities, which they conveyed up the Persian gulf, 
and, by means of the great rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, distributed them through every province of 
their empire. As the voyage from Persia to India 
was much shorter than that from Egypt, and attended 
with less expense and danger, the intercourse, between 
the tfro countries increased rapidly. A circumstance 
is mentioned by Cosmas which is a striking proof of 
this. In most of the cities of any note in India he 
found Christian churches established, in which the 
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functions of religion were performed by priests or- 
dained by the archbishop of Seleucia, the capital of 
the Persian empire, and who' continued subject to 
his jurisdiction 8 . India appears to have been more 
thoroughly explored at this period, than it was in the 
age of Ptolemy, and a greater number of strangers 
seem to have been settled there. It is remarkable, 
however, that, according to the account of Cosmas, 
none of these strangers were accustomed to visit the 
eastern regions of Asia, but rested satisfied with re- 
ceiving their silk, their spices, and other valuable 
productions, as they were imported into Ceylon, and 
conveyed thence to the various marts of India *. 

The frequency of open hostilities between the em- 
perors of Constantinople and the monarchs of Persia, 
together with the increasing rivalship of their subjects 
in the trade with India, gave rise to an event which 
produced a considerable change in the nature of that 
commerce. As the use of silk, both in dress and fur- 
niture, became gradually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated and surpassed the 
sovereigns of Asia in splendour and magnificence; 
and as China, in which, according to the concurring 
testimony of oriental writers, the culture of silk was 
originally known u , still continued to be the only coun- 
try which produced that valuable commodity; the 
Persians, improving the advantages which their situa- 
tion gave them over the merchants from the Arabian 
gulf, supplanted them in all the marts of India to 
which silk was brought by sea from the east. Having 
it likewise in their power to molest or to cut off the 
caravans, which, in order to procure a supply for the 
Greek empire, travelled by land to China, through the 
northern provinces of their kingdom, they entirely en- 
grossed that branch of commerce. Constantinople was 

8 Cosmas, lib. iii. p. 178. ^ Lib. xi. p. 337. 

u Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, act Harir. 
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obliged to depend on a rival power for an article which 
luxury viewed and desired as essential to elegance. 

The Persians, with the usual rapacity of monopolists, 
raised the price of silk to such an exorbitant height x , 
that Justinian, eager not only to obtain a full and cer- 
tain supply of a commodity which was become of in- 
dispensable use, but solicitous to deliver the commerce 
of his subjects from the exactions of his enemies, en- 
deavoured, by means of his ally, the Christian monarch 
of Abyssinia, to wrest some portion^ of the^silk trade 
from the Persians. In this attempt he failed; but 
when he least expected it, he, by an unforeseen event, a. d. 56. 
attained, in some measure, the object which he had in 
view. Two Persian monks having been employed as 
missionaries in some of the Christian churches, which 
were established, as we are informed by Cosmas, in 
different parts of India, had penetrated into the coun- 
try of the Seres, or China. There they observed the 
labours of the silkworm, and became acquainted with 
all the arts of man in working up its productions into 
such a variety of elegant fabrics. The prospect of 
gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, excited by seeing 
this lucrative branch of commerce engrossed by un- 
believing nations, prompted them to repair to Con- 
stantinople. There they explained to the emperor 
the origin of silk, as well as the various modes of pre- 
paring and manufacturing it, mysteries hitherto un- 
known? or very imperfectly understood, in Europe; 
and encouraged by his liberal promises, they under- 
took to bring to the capital' a sufficient number of 
those wonderful insects, to whose labours man is so 
much indebted. This they accomplished by convey- 
ing the eggs of the silkworm in a hollow cane. They 
were hatched by the heat of a dunghill, fed with the 
leaves of a wild mulberry tree, and they multiplied and 
worked in the same manner as in those climates where 
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they first became objects of human attention and 
care 7 . Vast numbers of these insects .were soon 
reared in different parts of Greece, particularly in 
the Peloponnesus. Sicily afterwards undertook to 
breed silkworms with equal success, and was imitated 
from time to time in. several towns of Italy. In all 
these places extensive manufactures were established, 
and carried on, with silk of domestic production. The 
demand for silk from the east diminished, of course, 
the subjects of the Greek emperors were no longer 
obliged to have recourse to the Persians for a supply 
of it, and a considerable change took place in the 
nature of the commercial intercourse between Europe, 
and India *. 


y Procop. de Bello Gothic, lib. iv. c. 17. 
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THE THIRD SECTION. 

INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA, FROM THE CONQUEST OF 
EGYPT BY THE- MAHOMEDANS TO THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE PASSAGE BY THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, AND THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PORTUGUESE DOMINION IN 
THE EAST. 

ABOUT fourscore years after the death of Justinian, 
an event happened, which occasioned a revolution still 
more considerable in the intercourse of Europe with 
the east. Mahomet, by publishing a new religion, 
seems to have animated his countrymen with' a new 
spirit, and to have called forth latent passions and ta- 
lents into exertion. The greatest part of the Arabians, 
satisfied from the earliest times with national inde- 
pendence and personal liberty, tended their camels, or 
reared their palm trees, within the precincts of their 
own peninsula, and had little intercourse with the rest 
of mankind, unless when they sallied out to plunder a 
caravan, or to rob a traveller. In some districts, how- 
ever, they had begun to add the labours of agriculture, 
and the business of commerce, to the occupations of 
pastoral life a . These different orders of men, when 
prompted by the enthusiastic ardour with which the 
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exhortations and example of Mahomet inspired them, 
displayed at once all the zeal of missionaries, and the 
ambition of conquerors. Thej spread the doctrine of 
their prophet, and extended the dominion of his suc- 
cessors, from the shores of the Atlantic to the frontier 
of China, with a rapidity of success to which there is ■ 
A. C. 1640. nothing similar in the history of mankind. Egypt was 
one of their earliest conquests ; and as they settled in 
that inviting country, and kept possession of it, the 
Greeks were excluded from all intercourse with Alex- 
andria, to which they had long resorted as the chief 
mart of Indian goods. Nor was this the only effect 
which the progress of the mahomedan arms had upon 
the commerce of Europe with India. Prior to then- 
invasion of Egypt, the Arabians had subdued the great 
kingdom of Persia, and added it to the empire of their 
caliphs. They found their new subjects engaged in 
prosecuting that extensive trade with India, and the 
country to the east of it, the commencement and pro- 
gress of which in Persia I have already mentioned ; and 
they were so sensible of the great advantages derived 
from it, that they became desirous to partake of them. 
As the active powers of the human mind, when roused 
to vigorous exertions in one line, are most capable of 
operating with force in other directions ; the Arabians, 
from impetuous warriors, soon became enterprising 
merchants. They continued to carry on the trade with 
India in its former channel from the Persian gulf, but 
it was with that ardour which characterizes all the 
early efforts of Mahomet’s followers. In a short time, 
they advanced far beyond the boundaries of ancient 
navigation, and brought many of the most precious 
commodities of the east directly from the countries 
which produced them. In order to engross all the 
profit arising from the sale of them, the caliph Omar b . 
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a few years after the conquest of Persia, founded the 
city of Bassora, on the western banks of the great 
stream formed by the junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, with a view of securing the command of these 
two rivers, by which goods imported from India were 
conveyed into all parts of Asia. With such discern- 
ment was the situation chosen, that Bassora soon be- 
came a place of trade hardly inferior to Alexandria. 

This general information with respect to the trade 
of the Arabians with India, which is all that can be 
derived from the historians of that period, is confirmed 
and illustrated by the Relation of a Voyage from the 
Persian gulf towards the east, written by an Arabian 
merchant in the year of the Christian aera eight hundred 
and fifty-one, about two centuries after Persia was sub- 
jected to the caliphs, and explained by the Commen- 
tary of another Arabian, who had likewise visited the 
eastern parts of Asia®. This curious relation, which 
enables us to fill up a chasm in the history of mercantile 
communication with India, furnishes materials for de- 
scribing more in detail the extent of the Arabian dis- 
coveries in the east, and the manner in which they 
made them. 

Though some have imagined that the wonderfiil pro- 
perty of the magnet, by which it communicates such 
virtue to a needle or slender rod of iron, as to make it 
point towards the poles of the earth, was known in the 
east long before it was observed in Europe, it is mani- 
fest both from the relation of the mahomedan merchant, 
and from much concurring evidence, that not only the 
Arabians, but the Chinese, were destitute of this faith- 
ful 'guide, and that their mode of navigation was not 
more adventurous than that of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans 41 . They steered servilely along the coast, seldom 
stretching out to sea so far as to lose sight of land ; and 
as they shaped their course in this timid manner, their 
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node of reckoning was defective, and liable to the same 
errours which I observed in that of the Greeks and 
Romans e . 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the progress 
of the Arabians towards the east extended far beyond 
the gulf of Siam, the boundary of European navigation. 
They became acquainted with Sumatra, and the other 
islands of the great Indian Archipelago, and advanced 
as far as the city of Canton in China. Nor are these 
discoveries to be considered as the effect of the enter- 
prising curiosity of individuals ; they were owing to a 
regular commerce carried on from the Persian gulf 
with China, and all the intermediate countries. Many 
mahomedans, imitating the example of the Persians 
described by Cosmas Indicopleustes, settled in India 
and the countries beyond it. They were so numerous 
in the city of Canton, that the emperor, as the Arabian 
authors relate, permitted them to have a cadi or judge 
of their own sect, who decided controversies among his 
countrymen by their own laws, and presided in all the 
functions of religion f . In other places proselytes were 
gained to the mahomedan faith, and the Arabian lan- 
guage was understood and spoken in almost every sea- 
port of any note. Ships from China and different 
places- of India traded in the Persian gulf 8 , and by the 
frequency of mutual intercourse, all the nations of the 
east became better acquainted with each other 1 *. 

A striking proof of this is the new information con- 
cerning China, and India, we receive from the two 
authors I have mentioned. They point out the situa- 
tion of Canton, now so well known to Europeans, with 
a considerable degree of exactness. They take notice 
of the general use of silk among the Chinese. They 
are the first who mention their celebrated manufacture 

e Renaudot, Inquiry into the Time when the Mahomedans first' entered 
China, p. 143. 

f Relation, p. 7. Remarks, p. 19. Inquiry, p. 171, etc. 

* See Note xxxviii. h Relation, p. 8. 
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of porcelain* which, on account of its delicacy and 
transparency, they compare to glass 4 . They describe 
the tea tree, and the mode of using its leaves; and 
from the great revenue which was levied, as they in- 
form us, from the consumption of it, tea seems to 
have been as universally the favourite beverage of the 
Chinese in the ninth century, as it is at present 14 . 

Even with respect to those parts of India which 
the Greeks and Romans were accustomed to visit, 
the Arabians had acquired more perfect information. 
They mention a great empire established on the Mala- 
bar coast, governed by monarchs whose authority was 
paramount to that of every power in India. These 
monarchs were distinguished by the appellation of 
‘ Ralchara,’ a name yet known in India 1 , and it is 
probable that the samorin, or emperor of Calicut, 
so frequently mentioned in the accounts of the first 
voyages of the Portuguese to India, possessed some 
portion of their dominions. They celebrate the ex* 
traor dinary progress which the Indians had made in 
astronomical knowledge, a circumstance which seems 
to have been little known to the Greeks and Romans, 
and assert that in thia branch of science they were far 
superior to the most enlightened nations of the east, 
on which account their sovereign was denominated the 
king of wisdom m . Other peculiarities in the political 
institutions, the mode of judicial proceedings, the pas- 
times and the superstitions of the Indians, particularly 
the excruciating mortifications and penances of the fa- 
quirs, might be -produced as proofs of the superior 
knowledge which the Arabians had acquired of the 
manners of that people. 

The same commercial spirit, or religious zeal, which 
prompted the mahomedans of Persia to visit the re- 
motest regions of the east, animated the Christians of 

1 See Note xxxix. ' k Relation, p. 21. 26, 

4 Herbelot, arfic.Hend et Belhar. m RelktioD, p. 37. 58. 
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that kingdom. The nestorian churches planted in 
Persia, under the protection first of its native sove- 
reigns, and afterwards of its conquerors the caliphs, 
were numerous, and governed by respectable ecclesi- 
astics. They had early sent missionaries into India, 
and established churches in different parts of it, par- 
ticularly, as I have formerly related, in the island of 
Ceylon. When the Arabians extended their naviga- 
tion as far as China, a more ample field, both for their 
commerce and their zeal, opened to their view. If we 
may rely on the concurring evidence of Christian au- 
thors, in the east as well as in the west, confirmed by the 
testimony of the two mahomedan travellers, their pious 
labours were attended with such success, that in the 
ninth and tenth centuries the number of Christians in 
India and China was very considerable®. As the 
churches in both these countries received all their ec- 
clesiastics from Persia, where they were ordained by 
the ‘ catholicos,’ or nestorian primate, whose supre- 
macy they acknowledged, this became a regular chan- 
nel of intercourse and intelligence; and to the com- 
bined effect of all these circumstances, we are indebted 
for the information we receive from the two Arabian 
writers®, concerning those regions of Asia which the 
Greeks and Romans never visited. 

But while both the mahomedan and Christian sub- 
jects of the caliphs continued to extend their know- 
ledge of the east, the people of Europe found them- 
selves excluded almost entirely from any intercourse 
with it. To them the great port of Alexandria was 
now shut, and the new lords of the Persian gulf, satis- 
fied with supplying the demand for Indian commodities 
in their own extensive dominions, neglected to convey 
them, by any of the usual channels, to the trading 
towns on the Mediterranean. The opulent inhabitants 
of Constantinople, and other great cities of Europe, 
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bore this deprivation of luxuries, to which they had 
been long accustomed, with such impatience, that all 
the activity of commerce was exerted, in order to find 
a remedy for an evil which they deemed intolerable* 
The difficulties which were to be surmounted, in order 
to accomplish this, afford the most striking proof of 
the high estimation in which the commodities of the 
east were held at that time. The silk of China was 
purchased in Chensi, the westernmost province of that 
empire, and conveyed thence by a caravan, in a march 
of eighty ‘or a hundred days, to the banks of the 
Oxus, where it was embarked, and carried down the 
stream of that river to the Caspian. After a danger- 
ous voyage across that sea, and ascending the river 
Cyrus as far as it is navigable, it was conducted by a 
short land-carriage of five days to the river Phasis 
which falls into the Euxine or Black sea. Thence, 
by an easy and well-known course, it was transported 
to Constantinople. The conveyance of commodities 
from that region of the east, now known by the name 
of Indostan, was somewhat less tedious and operose. 
They were carried from the banks of the Indus, by a 
route early frequented, and which I have already de- 
scribed, either to the river Oxus, or directly to the 
Caspian, from which they held the same cburse to 
Constantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of small bulk, 
and of considerable value, could bear the expense of 
such a mode of conveyance; and in regulating the 
price of those commodities, not only the expense, but 
the risk and danger of conveying them, were to be 
taken into account. In their journey across the vast 
plain extending from Samarcande to the frontier of 
China, caravans were exposed to the assaults and de- 
predations of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which infest the north-east of Asia, 

p Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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and which have always considered the merchant and 
traveller as their lawful prey ; nor were they exempt 
from insult and pillage in their journey from the Cyrus 
to the Phasis, through the kingdom of Colchis, a coun- 
try noted, both in ancient and in modern times, for the 
thievish disposition of its inhabitants. Even under all 
these disadvantages, the trade with the east was car- 
ried on with ardour. Constantinople became a con- 
siderable mart of Indian and Chinese commodities, and 
the wealth which flowed into it in consequence of this, 
not only added to the splendour of that great city, but 
seems to have retarded, for some time, the decline of 
the empire of which it was the capital. 

As far as we. may venture to conjecture, from the 
imperfect information of contemporary historians, it 
was chiefly by the mode of conveyance which I have 
described, perilous and operose as it was, that Europe 
was supplied with the commodities of the east,, during 
more than two centuries. Throughput that period the 
Christians and mahomedans were engaged in almost un- 
interrupted hostilities; prosecuted with all the ani- 
mosity which vivalship for power, heightened by reli- 
gious zeal, naturally excites. Under circumstances 
which occasioned such alienation, commercial inter- 
course could hardly subsist, and the merchants of 
Christendom either did not resort at all to Alexandria 
and the ports of Syria, the ancient staples for the com- 
modities of the east, after they were in possession of 
the mahomedans ; or, if the love of gain, surmounting 
their abhorrence of the infidels, prompted them to 
visit the marts which they had long frequented, it was 
with much caution and distrust. • 

While the difficulties of procuring the productions 
of the east were thus augmented, the people of Eu- 
rope became more desirous of obtaining them. About 
this time some cities of Italy, particularly Amalfi and 
Venice, having acquired a greater degree of security 
or independence than they formerly possessed, began 
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to cultivate the arts of domestic industry, with an 
ardour and ingenuity uncommon in the middle ages. 
The effect of these exertions was such an increase of 
wealth, as created new wants and desires, and formed 
a taste for elegance and luxury, which induced them 
to visit foreign countries in order to gratify it. Among 
men in this stage of their advancement, the produc- 
tions of India have always been held in high estima- 
tion, and from this period they were imported into 
Italy in larger quantities, and came into more general 
use. Several circumstances which indicate this revival 
of a commercial spirit, are collected by the industrious 
Muratori, and, from the close of the seventh century, 
an attentive observer may discern faint traces of its 
progress q . 

Even in enlightened ages, when the transactions of 
nations are observed and recorded with the greatest 
care, and the store of historical materials seems to be 
abundantly ample, so little attention has been paid to 
the operations of commerce, that every attempt towards 
a regular deduction of them, has been found an under- 
taking of the utmost difficulty. The aera, however, to 
which I have conducted this Disquisition, is one of the 
periods in the annals of mankind concerning which 
history furnishes most scanty information. As it was 
chiefly in the Greek empire, and in some cities of 
Italy, that any efforts were made to procure the com- 
modities of India, and the other regions of the east, it 
is only from the historians of those countries we can 
expect to find any account of that trade. But from 
the age of Mahomet, until the time when the Comneni 
ascended the throne of Constantinople, a period of 
more than four centuries and a half, the Byzantine his- 
tory is contained in meagre chronicles, the compilers 
of which seldom extended their views beyond the in- 

* Antiquit. Ital. medii JEv\, ii. p. 400. 408. 410. 883. 885. 894. Rer. 
Ital. Script. ii. p. 487. Histoire du Commerce de la Russie par M. Scherer, 
tom. i. p. 11, etc. 
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trigues in the palace, the factions in the theatre, or the 
disputes of theologians. To them the monkish an- 
nalists of the different states and cities of Italy, during 
the same period, are, if possible, far inferior in merit ; 
and in the early accounts of those cities which have 
been most celebrated for their commercial spirit, we 
search with little success for the origin or nature of 
that trade by which they first rose to eminence r . It 
is manifest, however, from the slightest attention to 
the events which happened in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, that the Italian states, while their coasts 
were continually infested by the mahomedans, who 
had made some settlements there, and had subjected 
Sicily almost entirely to their dominion, could not trade 
with much confidence and security in Egypt and Syria. 
With what implacable hatred Christians viewed maho- 
medans, as the disciples of an impostor, is well known; 
and as all the nations which professed the Christian 
faith, both in the east and west, had mingled the wor- 
ship of angels and saints with that of the supreme 
being, and had adorned their churches with pictures 
and statues; the true moslems considered themselves 
as the only assertors of the unity of God, and beheld 
Christians of every denomination with abhorrence, as 
idolaters. Much time was requisite to soften this mu- 
tual animosity, so far as to render intercourse, in any 
degree, cordial. 

Meanwhile, a taste for the luxuries of the east con- 
tinued not only to spread in Italy, but, from imitation 
of the Italians, or from some improvement in their own 
situation, the people of Marseilles, and other towns of 
France on the Mediterranean, became equally fond of 
them. But the profits exacted by the merchants of 
Amalfi or Venice, from whom they received those 
precious commodities, were so exorbitant, as prompted 
them to make some effort to supply their own demands. 


r Sec Note xli. 
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With this view, they not -only opened a trade with 
Constantinople, but ventured at times to visit the ports 
of Egypt and Syria*. This eagerness of the Euro- 
peans, on the one hand, to obtain the productions of 
India, and, on the other hand, considerable advantages 
which both the caliphs and their subjects derived from 
the sale of them, induced both so far to conceal their 
reciprocal antipathy, as to carry on a traffic manifestly 
for their common benefit. How far this traffic ex- 
tended, and in what mode it was conducted by these 
new adventurers, the scanty information which can be 
gathered from contemporary writers does not enable 
me to trace with accuracy. It is probable, however, 
that this communication would have produced insen- 
sibly its usual effect, of familiarizing and reconciling 
men of hostile principles and discordant manners to 
one another, and a regular commerce might have been 
established gradually between Christians and maho- 
medans, upon such equal terms, that the nations of Eu- 
rope might have received all the luxuries of the east, 
by the same channels in which they were formerly con- 
veyed to them, first by the Tyrians, then by the Greeks 
of Alexandria, next by the Romans, and at last by the 
subjects of the Constantinopolitan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influence of this 
growing correspondence, it was prevented from oper- 
ating with full effect by the crusades, or expeditions 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, which, during two 
centuries, occupied the professors of the two rival re- 
ligions, and contributed to alienate them more than 
ever from each other. I have, in another work 1 , con- 
templated mankind while under the dominion of this 
frenzy, the most singular perhaps, and the longest 
continued, of any that occurs in the history of our 
species; and I pointed out such effects of it upon go- 

• M6m. de Litt6rat. tom. xxxvii. p. 467, etc. 483. 

* Hist, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 26. edit. 1787, and vol. iii. p. 22 — 26, of 
this edition of Dr. Robertson’s works. 
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vernment, upon property, upon manners and taste, as 
were suited to what were then the objects of my in- 
quiry. At present my attention is confined to observe 
the commercial consequences of the crusades, and how 
far they contributed to retard, or to promote, the con- 
veyance of Indian commodities into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar sanctity to that country, 
which the author of our religion selected as the place 
of his residence while on earth, and in which he ac- 
complished the redemption of mankind, is a sentiment 
so natural to the human mind, that, from the first 
establishment of Christianity, the visiting of the holy 
places in Judea was considered as an exercise of piety, 
tending powerfully to awaken and to cherish a spirit of 
devotion. Through succeeding ages, the practice con- 
tinued, and increased in every part of Christendom. 
When Jerusalem was subjected to the mahomedan em- 
pire, and danger was added to the fatigue and expense 
of a distant pilgrimage, the undertaking was viewed as 
still more meritorious. It was sometimes enjoined as 
a penance to be performed by heinous transgressors. 
It was more frequently a duty undertaken with volun- 
tary zeal, and in both cases it was deemed an expiation 
for all past offences. From various causes, which I 
have elsewhere enumerated", these pious visits to the 
Holy Land multiplied amazingly during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Not only individuals in the lower 
and middle ranks of life, but persons of superior con- 
dition, attended by large retinues, and numerous cara- 
vans of opulent pilgrims, resorted to Jerusalem. 

In all their operations, however, men have a won- 
derful dexterity in mingling some attention to interest 
with those functions which seem to be most purely spi- 
ritual. The mahomedan caravans, which, in obedience 
to the injunctions of their religion, visit the holy tem- 


■ Hist, of Charles V. vol. i. and voh iii. p. 30, of this editioh of Dr. 
Robertson's works. 
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pie of Mecca, are not composed, as I shall hereafter 
explain more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of mer- 
chants, who both in going and returning are provided 
with such an assortment of goods, that they carry on 
a considerable traffic \ Even the faquirs of India, 
whose wild enthusiasm seems to elevate them above all 
solicitude about the concerns of this world, have ren- 
dered their frequent pilgrimages subservient to their 
interest, by trading in every country through which 
they travel y . In like manner, it was not by devotion 
alone that such numerous bands of Christian pilgrims 
were induced to visit Jerusalem. To many of them 
commerce was the chief motive of undertaking that 
distant voyage; and, by exchanging the productions 
of Europe for the more valuable commodities of Asia, 
particularly those of India, which at that time were 
diffused through every part of the caliph’s dominions, 
they enriched themselves, and furnished their country- 
men with such an additional supply of eastern luxuries, 
as augmented their relish for them z . 

But how faint soever the lines may be, which, prior 
to the crusades, mark the influence of the frequent 
pilgrimages to the east upon commerce, they became 
so conspicuous, after the commencement of these ex- 
peditions, as to meet the eye of every observer. Va- 
rious circumstances concurred towards this, from an 
enumeration of which it will appear, that, by attending 
to the progress and effects of the crusades, consider- 
able light is thrown upon the subject of my inquiries. 
Great armies, conducted by the* most illustrious princes 
and nobles of Europe, and composed of men of the 
most enterprising spirit in all the kingdoms of it, 
marched towards Palestine, through countries far ad- 
vanced beyond those which they left, in every species 
of improvement. They beheld the dawn of prosperity 

x Viaggi di Ramusio, vol. i. p. 151, 152. y See Note xlii. 

* Gul. Tyr. lib. xvii. c. 4. p. 933. ap. Gesta Dei per Francos. 
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in the republics of Italy* which had begun to vie with 
each other in the arts of industry, and in their efforts 
to engross the lucrative commerce with the east. . They 
next admired the more advanced state of opulence and 
splendour in Constantinople, raised to a preeminence 
above all the cities then known, by its extensive trade, 
particularly that which it carried on with India, and 
the countries beyond it. They afterwards served in 
those provinces of Asia through which the commodities - 
of the east were usually conveyed, and became masters 
of several cities which had been staples of that trade. 
They established the kingdom of Jerusalem, which 
subsisted near two hundred years. They took pos- 
session of the throne of the Greek empire, and go- 
verned it above half a century. Amidst such a variety 
of events and operations, the ideas of the fierce war- 
riors of Europe gradually opened and improved ; they 
became acquainted with the policy and arts of the 
people whom they subdued ; they observed the sources 
of their wealth, and availed themselves of all this 
knowledge. Antioch and Tyre, when conquered by 
the crusaders, were flourishing cities inhabited by opu- 
lent merchants, who supplied all the nations trading in 
the Mediterranean with the productions of the east*; 
and, as far as can be gathered from incidental occur- 
rences mentioned by the historians of the holy war, 
who, being mostly priests and monks, had their atten- 
tion directed to objects very different from those re- 
lating to commerce, there is reason to believe that, 
both in Constantinople while subject to the franks, 
and in the ports of Syria acquired by the Christians, 
the long-established trade with the east continued to 
be protected and encouraged. 

But though commerce may have been only a se- 
condary object with the martial leaders of the crusades, 

4 Gul. Tyr. lib. xiii. c. 5. Alb. Aquens. Hist. Hieros. ap. Gesta Dei, 
vol. i. p. 247. \ 
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engaged in perpetual hostilities with the Turks, on one 
hand, and with the soldans of Egypt, on the other, it 
was the primary object with the associates, in conjunc- 
tion with whom they carried on their operations. Nu- 
merous as the armies were which assumed the cross, 
and enterprising as the fanatical zeal was with which 
they were animated, they could not have accomplished 
their purpose, or even have reached the seat of their 
warfare, without securing the assistance of the Italian 
states. None of the other European powers could 
either furnish a sufficient number of transports to con- 
vey the armies of the crusaders to the coast of Dal- 
matia, whence they marched to Constantinople, the 
place of general rendezvous ; or were able to supply 
them with military stores and provisions in such abund- 
ance as to enable them to invade a distant country. 
In all the successive expeditions, the fleets of the Ge- 
noese, of the Pisans, or of the Venetians, kept on the 
coast, as the armies advanced by land, and, supplying 
them, from time to time, with whatever was wanting, 
engrossed all the profits of a branch of commerce which, 
in every age, has been extremely lucrative. It was with 
all the interested attention of merchants, that the Ita- 
lians afforded their aid. On the reduction of any place 
in which they found it for their interest to settle, they 
obtained from the crusaders valuable immunities of 
different kinds; freedom of trade; an abatement of the 
usual duties paid for what was imported and exported, 
or a total exemption from them ; the property of entire 
suburbs in some cities, and of extensive streets in others ; 
and a privilege granted to every person who resided 
within their precincts, or who traded under their pro- 
tection, of being tried by their own laws, and by judges 
of their own appointment b . In consequence of so many 
advantages, we can trace, during the progress of the 

b Hist, of Charles V. vol. i. and vol. hi. p. 26, 27, of this edition of Dr. 
Robertson’s works. 
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crusades, a rapid increase of wealth and of power in all 
the commercial states of Italy. Every port open to 
trade was frequented by their merchants, who, having 
now engrossed entirely the. commerce of the east, strove 
with such active emulation to find new markets for the 
commodities which it furnished, that they extended a 
taste for them to many parts of Europe in which they 
Had hitherto been little known. 

Two events happened, prior to the termination of the 
holy war, which, by acquiring to the Venetians and 
Genoese the possession of several provinces in the 
Greek empire, enabled them to supply Europe more 
abundantly with all the productions of the east. The 
first was the conquest of Constantinople, in the year 
one thousand two hundred and four, by the Venetians, 
and the leaders of the fourth crusade. An account of 
the political interests and intrigues which formed this 
alliance, and turned the hallowed arms destined to de- 
liver the holy city from the dominion of infidels, against 
a Christian monarch, is foreign from the design of this 
Disquisition. Constantinople was taken by storm, and 
plundered by the confederates. An earl of Flanders 
was placed on the imperial throne. The dominions 
which still remained subject to the successors of Con- 
stantine were divided into four parts, one of which 
being allotted to the new emperor, for supporting the 
dignity and expense of government, an equal partition 
of the other three was made between the Venetians and 
the chiefs of the crusade. The former, who, both in 
concerting and in conducting this enterprise, kept their 
eyes steadily fixed on what might be most for the emo- 
lument of their commerce, secured the territories of 
greatest value to a trading people. They obtained 
some part of the Peloponnesus, at that time the seat of 
flourishing manufactures, particularly of silk. They 
became masters of several of the largest and best-culti- 
vated islands in the Archipelago, and established . a 
chain of settlements, partly military and partly com- 
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mercial, extending from the Adriatic to the Bosphorus 6 . 
Many Venetians settled in Constantinople ; and without 
obstruction from their warlike associates, little attentive 
to the arts of industry, they engrossed the various 
branches of trade which had so long enriched that ca- 
pital. Two of these particularly attracted their atten- 
tion; the silk trade, and that with India. From the 
reign of Justinian, it was mostly in Greece, and some of 
the adjacent islands, that silkworms, which he first 
introduced into Europe, were reared. The product of 
their labours was manufactured into stuffs of various 
kinds, in many cities of the empire. But it was in 
Constantinople, the seat of opulence and luxury, that 
the demand for a commodity of such high price was 
greatest, and there, of consequence, the commerce of 
silk naturally centred. In assorting cargoes for the 
several ports in which they traded, the Venetians had 
for some time found silk to be an essential article, as it 
continued to grow more and more into request in every 
part of Europe. By the residence of so many of their 
citizens in Constantinople, and by the immunities 
granted to them, they not only procured silk in such 
abundance, and on such terms, as enabled them to carry 
on trade more extensively, and with greater profit than 
formerly, but they became so thoroughly acquainted with 
every branch of the silk manufacture, as induced them to 
attempt the establishment of it in their own dominions. 
The measures taken for this purpose by individuals, as 
well as the regulations framed by the state, were con- 
certed with so much prudence, and executed with such 
success, that in a short time the silk fabrics of Venice 
vied with those of Greece and Sicily, and contributed 
both to enrich the republic, and to enlarge the sphere 
of its commerce. At the same time, the Venetians 
availed themselves of the influence which they had ac- 


* Danduli Chronic, ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xii. p. 328. Mar. 
Sanuto, Vite de’ Duchidi Venez. Murat, vol. xxii. p* 532. 
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quired in Constantinople, in order to improve their 
Indian trade. The capital of the Greek empire, be- 
sides the means of being supplied with the productions 
of the east, which it enjoyed in common with {he other 
commercial cities of Europe, received a considerable 
portion of them by a channel peculiar to itself. Some 
of the most valuable commodities of India and China 
were conveyed over land, by routes which I have de- 
scribed, to the Black sea, and thence by a short navi- 
gation to Constantinople. To this market, the best 
stored of any except Alexandria, the Venetians had 
now easy access, and the goods which they purchased 
there, made an addition of great consequence to what 
they were accustomed to acquire in the ports of Egypt 
and Syria. Thus, while the Latin empire in Constan- 
tinople subsisted, the Venetians possessed such advan- 
tages over all their rivals, that their commerce extended 
greatly, and it was chiefly from them every part of 
Europe received the commodities of the east. 

The other event which I had in view, was the sub- 
version of the dominion of the Latins in Constantinople, 
and the reestablishment of the imperial family on the 
throne. This was effected after a period of fifty-seven 
years, partly by a transient effort of vigour, with which 
indignation at a foreign yoke animated the Greeks, and 
partly by the powerful assistance which they received 
from the republic of Genoa. The Genoese were so 
sensible of the advantages which the Venetians, their 
rivals in trade, derived from their union with the Latin 
emperors of Constantinople, that, in order to deprive 
them of these, they surmounted the most deep-rooted 
prejudices of their age, and combined with the schis- 
matic Greeks to dethrone a monarch protected by the 
papal power, setting at defiance the thunders of the 
Vatican, which, at that time, made the greatest princes 
tremble. This undertaking, bold and impious as it was 
then deemed, proved successful. In recompense for 
their signal services, the gratitude or weakness of the 
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Greek emperor, among other donations, bestowed upon 
the Genoese Pera, the chief suburb of Constantinople, 
to be held as a fief of the empire, together with such 
exemption from the accustomed duties on goods im- 
ported and exported, as gave them a decided superiority 
over every competitor in trade. With the vigilant at- 
tention of merchants, the Genoese availed themselves 
of this favourable situation. They surrounded their 
new settlement in Pera with fortifications. They ren- 
dered their factories on the ^adjacent coasts places of 
strength*. They were masters of the harbour of Con- 
stantinople more than the Greeks themselves. The 
whole trade of the Black sea came into their hands ; 
and not satisfied with this, they took possession of part 
of the Chersonesus Taurica, the modern Crimea, and 
rendered Caffa, its principal town, the chief seat of 
their trade with the east, and the port in which all its 
productions, conveyed to the Black sea by the different 
routes I have formerly described, were landed®. 

In consequence of this revolution, Genoa became the 
greatest commercial power in Europe; and if the en- 
terprising industry and intrepid Courage of its citizens 
had been under the direction of wise domestic policy, 
it might have long held that rank. But never was there 
a contrast more striking, than between the internal ad- 
ministration of the two rival republics of Venice and 
Genoa. In the former, government was conducted with 
steady systematic prudence ; in the latter, it was con- 
sistent in nothing but a fondness for novelty, and a 
propensity to change. The one enjoyed a perpetual 
calm, the other was agitated with all the storms and 
vicissitudes of faction. The increase of wealth, which 
flowed into Genoa from the exertions of its merchants, 
did not counterbalance the defects in its political con- 

d Niceph. Gregor, lib. xi. c. 1. sect. 6. lib. xvii. c. 1. sect. 2. 

e Folieta, Hist. Genuens. ap. Graev. Thes. Antiq. Ital. i. p. 387. De 
Marinis de Genuens. Dignit. ib. p. 1486. Niceph. Greg. lib. xiii. c. 12. 
Murat. Annal. d’ltal. lib. vii. c. 351. See Note xliii. » 
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stitution; and, even in its most prosperous state, we 
may- discern the appearance of symptoms which fore- 
boded a diminution of its opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoese retained the as- 
cendant which they had acquired in the Greek empire, 
the Venetians felt their commercial transactions with it 
to be carried on upon such unequal terms, that their 
merchants visited Constantinople seldom, and with re- 
luctance; and in order to procure the commodities of 
the east, in such quantities as were demanded in the 
various parts of Europe which they were accustomed 
to supply, they were obliged to resort to the ancient 
staples of that trade. Of these Alexandria was the 
chief, and the most abundantly supplied, as the con- 
veyance of Indian goods by land through Asia, to any 
of the ports of the Mediterranean, was often rendered 
impracticable by the incursions of Turks, Tartars, and 
other hordes, which successively desolated that fertile 
country, or contended for the dominion of it. But 
under the military and vigorous government of the sol- 
dans of the Mameluks, security and order were steadily 
maintained in Egpyt, and trade, though loaded with 
heavy duties, was open to all. In proportion to the 
progress of the Genoese in engrossing the commerce 
of Constantinople and the Black sea f , the Venetians 
found it more and more necessary to enlarge their trans- 
actions with Alexandria. 

But such an avowed intercourse with infidels being 
considered, in that age, as unbecoming the character 
of Christians, the senate of Venice, in order to silence 
its own scruples, or those of its subjects, had recourse 
to the infallible authority of the pope, who was sup- 
posed to be possessed of power to dispense with the 
rigorous observation of the most sacred laws, and ob- 
tained permission from him to fit out annually a speci- 
fied number of ships for the ports of Egypt and of 


f See Note xliv. 
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Syria 8 . Under this sanction, the republic concluded 
a treaty of commerce with the soldans of Egypt, on 
equitable terms; in consequence of which the senate 
appointed one consul to reside in Alexandria, and an- 
other in Damascus, in a public character, and to exer- 
cise a mercantile jurisdiction, authorized by the soldans. 
Under their protection, Venetian merchants and arti- 
sans settled in each of these cities. Ancient prejudices 
and antipathies were forgotten, and their mutual in- 
terests established, for the first time, a fair and open 
trade between Christians and mahomedans h . 

While the Venetians and Genoese were alternately 
making those extraordinary efforts, in order to engross 
all the advantages of supplying Europe with the pro- 
ductions of the east, the republic of Florence, originally 
a commercial democracy, applied with such persevering 
vigour to trade, and the genius of the people, as well 
as the nature of their institutions, were so favourable to 
its progress, that the state advanced rapidly in power, 
and the people in opulence. But as the Florentines 
did not possess any commodious seaport, their active 
exertions were directed chiefly towards the improve- 
ment of their manufactures, and domestic industry. 
About the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
Florentine manufactures of various kinds, particularly 
those of silk and woollen cloth, appear, from the enu- 
meration of a well-informed historian, to have been 
very considerable*. The connexion which they formed 
in different parts of Europe, by furnishing them with 
the productions of their own industry, led them to en- 
gage in another branch of trade, that of banking. In 
thjs they soon became so eminent, that the money 
transactions of almost every kingdom in Europe passed 

e See Note xlv. 

b Sandi, Storia Civile Veneziana, lib. v. c. 15. p. 248, etc. 

1 Giov. Villani, Hist. Fiorent. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xiii. 
p. 823. Dell’ Istorie Florentine di Scip. Ammirato, lib. iv. p. 151. lib. viii. 
p. 299. 
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through their hands, and in many of them they were 
intrusted with the collection and administration of the 
public revenues. In consequence of the activity and 
success with which they conducted their manufactures 
and money transactions, the former always attended 
with certain though moderate profit, the latter lucra- 
tive in an high degree, at a period when neither the 
interest of money, nor the premium on bills of ex- 
change, was settled with accuracy, Florence became 
one of the first cities in Christendom, and many of its 
citizens extremely opulent. Cosmo de* Medici, the 
head of a family which rose from obscurity by its suc- 
cess in trade, was reckoned the most wealthy merchant 
ever known in Europe k ; and in acts of public munifi- 
cence, as well as of private generosity, in the patronage 
of learning, and in the encouragement of useful and 
elegant arts, no monarch of the age could vie with him. 
Whether the Medici, in their first mercantile trans- 
actions, carried on any commerce with the east, I have 
not been able to discover 1 . It is more probable, I 
should think, that their trade was confined to the same 
A. C. 1405. articles with that of their countrymen. But as soon as 
the commonwealth, by the conquest of Pisa, had ac- 
quired a communication with the ocean, Cosmo de’ 
Medici, who had the chief direction of its affairs, en- 
deavoured to procure for his country a share in that 
lucrative commerce, which had raised Venice and 
A.C. 1425. Genoa so far above all the other Italian states. With 
this view ambassadors were sent to Alexandria, in order 
to prevail with the soldari to open that, and the other 
ports of his dominions, to the subjects of the republic, 
and to admit them to a participation in all the com- 
mercial privileges which were enjoyed by the Venetians. 
The negotiation terminated with such success, that the 
Florentines seem to have obtained some share in the 

k Fr. Mich. Brutus, Hist. Flor. p. 37. 62. Chron. Eugubinum, ap. Murat. 
Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xiv. p. 1007. Denina, Kivol. d’ltalie, tom. vi. 
p. 263, etc. 1 See Note xlvi. 
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Indian trade m ; and soon after this period, we find 
spices enumerated among the commodities imported by 
the Florentines into England 0 . 

In some parts of this Disquisition, concerning the 
nature and course of trade with the east, I have been 
obliged to grope my way, and often under the guid- 
ance of very feeble lights. But, as we are now ap- 
proaching to the period when the modern ideas, with 
respect to the importance of commerce, began to un- 
fold, and attention to its progress and effects became a 
more considerable object of policy, we may hope to 
carry on what researches yet remain to be made, with 
greater certainty and precision. To this growing at- 
tention we are indebted for the account which Marino 
Sanudo, a Venetian nobleman, gives of the Indian 
trade, as carried on by his countrymen, about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. They were sup- 
plied, as he informs us, with the productions of the 
east in two different ways. Those of small bulk and 
high valued such as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, 
etc. were conveyed from the Persian gulf up the Tigris 
to Bassora, and thence to Bagdat, from which they 
were carried to some port on the Mediterranean. All 
more bulky goods, such as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, 
etc. together with some portion of the more valuable 
articles, were conveyed by the ancient route to the Red 
sea, and thence across the desert, and down the Nile 
to Alexandria. The goods received by the former 
route were, as Sanudo observes, of superior quality ; 
but, from the tediousness and expense of a distant land- 
carriage, the supply was often scanty, nor can he con- 
ceal, though contrary to a favourite project which he 
had in view when he wrote the treatise to which I re- 
fer, that, from the state of the countries through which 
the caravans passed, this mode of conveyance was 
frequently precarious and attended with danger 0 . 

m See Note xlvii. D Hakluyt, voh i. p. 193. 

°- Mar. Sanuti, Secreta Fidelium Crucis, p. 22, etc. ap. Bongarsium. 
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It was in Alexandria only, that the Venetians found 
always a certain and full supply of Indian goods ; and 
as these were conveyed thither chiefly by water-car- 
riage, they might have purchased them at a moderate 
price, if the soldans had not imposed upon them duties 
which amounted to a third part of their full value. 
Under this and every other disadvantage, however, it 
was necessary to procure them, as from many concur- 
ring circumstances, particularly a more extensive inter- 
course established among the different nations of Eu- 
rope, the demand for them continued to increase 
greatly during the fourteenth century. By the irrup- 
tions of the various hostile tribes of barbarians, who 
took possession of the greater part of Europe, that 
powerful bond by which the Romans had united to- 
gether all the people of their vast empire was entirely 
dissolved,, and such discouragement was given to the 
communication of one nation with another, as would 
appear altogether incredible* if the evidence of it 
rested wholly upon the testimony of * historians, and 
were not confirmed by what is still more authentic, 
the express enactment of laws. Several statutes of 
this kind, which disgrace the jurisprudence of almost 
every European nation, I have enumerated and ex-* 
plained in another work p . But when the wants and 
desires of men multiplied, and they found that other 
countries could furnish the means of supplying and 
gratifying them, the hostile sentiments which kept na- 
tions at a distance from each other abated, .and mutual 
correspondence gradually took place. From* the time 
of the crusades, which first brought people hardly 
known to one another to associate, and to act in con- 
cert during two centuries in pursuit of one common 
end, several circumstances had cooperated towards 
accelerating this general intercourse. The people 


p Hist, of Charles V. voL i. and vol. v. p. 120, of this edition of Dr. 
Robertson’s works. 
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around the Baltic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred by 
the rest of Europe as pirates and invaders, assumed 
more pacific manners, .and began now to visit their 
neighbours as merchants. Occurrences foreign from 
the subject of the present inquiry, united them to- 
gether in the powerful commercial confederacy so fa- 
mous in the middle ages, under the name of the Haur 
seatic league, and led them to establish the staple of 
their trade with the southern parts of Europe in 
Bruges. Thither the merchants of Italy, particularly 
those of Venice, resorted ; and in return for the pro- 
ductions of the east, and the manufactures of their 
own country, they received not only the naval stores 
and other commodities of the north, but a considerable 
supply of gold and silver from the mines in various 
provinces of Germany, the most valuable and produc- 
tive of .any -known at that time in Europe q . Bruges 
continued to be the great mart or storehouse of Eu- 
ropean trade during the period to which my inquiries 
extend. A regular communication, formerly unknown, 
was kept up there among all the kingdoms into which 
our continent is divided, and we are enabled to account 
for the rapid progress of the Italian states in wealth 
and power, by observing how much their trade, the 
source from which both were derived, must have aug- 
mented upon the vast increase in the consumption of 
Asiatic goods, when all the extensive countries towards 
the north-east of Europe were opened for their re- 
ception.; . . 

During this prosperous . and improving state of In- 
dian commerce, Venice received from ope of its citizens 
such new information concerning the countries which 
produced the precious commodities that formed $he 
most valuable article of its tradp, a& gave an idea of 
their opulence, their , population, and their extent, 
which rose far above all the former conceptions of 

* Zimmenptft's Polity Survey of Europe, p. 102. 

d2 
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Europeans. From the time that the mahomedans be- 
came masters of Egypt, as no Christian was permitted 
to pass through their dominions to the east 1 , the 
direct intercourse of Europeans with India ceased 
entirely. The account of India by Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes in the sixth century, is, as far as I know, the 
last which the nations of the west received from any 
person who had visited that country. But about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the spirit of com- 
merce, now become more enterprising, and more eager 
to discover new routes which led to wealth, induced 
Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family, after trad- 
ing for some time in many of the opulent cities of the 
Lesser Asia, to penetrate into the more eastern parts 
of that continent, as far as to the court of the great 
khan on the frontier of China. During the course of 
twenty-six years, partly employed in mercantile trans- 
actions, and partly in conducting negotiations, with 
which the great khan intrusted him, he explored 
many regions of the east which no European had 
ever visited. 

He describes the great kingdom of Cathay, the name 
by which China is still known in many parts of the 
east®, and travelled through it from Chambalu, or 
Peking, on its northern frontier, to some of its most 
southern provinces. He visited different parts of In- 
dostan, and is the first who mentions Bengal and Guz- 
zerat, by their present names, as great and opulent 
kingdoms. Besides what he discovered on his journeys 
by land, he made more than one voyage in the Indian 
ocean, and acquired some information concerning an 
island which he calls Zipangri or Cipango, probably 
Japan. He. visited in person Java, Sumatra, and 
several islands contiguous to them, the island of Cey- 
lon, and the coast of Malabar, as far as the gulf of 

r Sanuto, p. 23. 

• Herbelot, Bib. Orient, artic. Khathai. Stewart, Account of Thibet, 
Phil. Trans. Ixvii.p. 474. Voyage of A. Jinkinson, Hakluyt, i. p. 333. 
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Cambay, to all which he gives the names that they 
now bear. This was the most extensive survey hither* 
to made of the east, and the most complete descrip- 
tion of it ever given by any European ; and, in an age 
which had hardly any knowledge of those regions, but 
what was derived from the Geography of Ptolemy, 
not only the Venetians, but all the people of Europe, 
were astonished at the discovery of immense coun-. 
tries opened to their view beyond what had hitherto 
been reputed the utmost boundary of the earth in that 
quarter *. 

But while men of leisure and speculation occupied 
themselves with examining the discoveries of Marco 
Polo, which gave rise to conjectures and theories, pro- 
ductive of most important consequences; an event 
happened that drew the attention of all Europe, and 
had a most conspicuous effect upon the course of that 
trade, the progress of which I am endeavouring to 
trace. 

The event to which I allude is the final conquest of 
the Greek empire by Mahomet the second, and the A. D. 1463. 
establishing the seat of the Turkish government in 
Constantinople. The immediate effect of this great 
revolution was, that the Genoese residing in Pera, in- 
volved in the general calamity, were obliged not only 
to abandon that settlement, but all those which they 
had made on the adjacent seacoast, after they had 
been in their possession near two centuries. Not long 
after, the victorious arms of the sultan expelled them A. D. 1474. 
from Caffa, and every other place which they held in 
the Crimea 11 . Constantinople was no longer a mart 
open to the nations of the west for Indian commodities, 
and no supply of them could now be obtained but in 
Egypt and the ports of Syria, subject to the soldans of 
the Mameluks. The Venetians, in consequence of the 


* See Note xlviii. 

n Folieta, Hist. Genu. p. 602. 626. Murat. Annali d’ltal. ix. p. 451. 
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pr&tcctiori and privileges which they had secured by 
their commercial treaty with those powerful princes, 
carried on trade in every part of their dominions with 
such advantage, as gave them a superiority over every 
competitor. Genoa, which had long been their most 
formidable rival, humbled by the loss of its possessions 
ii) the east, and weakened by domestic dissensions, 
declined so fast, that it was obliged to court foreign 
protection, and submitted alternately to the dominion 
of the dukes of Milan and the kings of France. In 
consequence of this diminution of their political power, 
the commercial exertions of the Genoese became less 
vigorous. A feeble attempt which they made to re- 
cover that share of the Indian trade which they had 
formerly enjoyed, by offering to enter into treaty with 
the soldans of Egypt upon terms similar to those which 
had been granted to the Venetians, proved unsuccess- 
ful ; and, during the remainder of the fifteenth century, 
Venice supplied the greater part of Europe with the 
productions of the east, and carried on trade to an ex- 
tent far beyond what had been known in those times. 

The state of the other European nations was ex- 
tremely favourable to the commercial progress of the 
Venetians. England, desolated by the civil wars 
which the unhappy contest between the houses of 
York and Lancaster excited, had hardly begun to 
turn its attention towards those objects and pursuits, 
to which it is indebted for its present opulence and 
power. In France, the fatal effects of the English 
arms and conquests were still felt, and the king had 
neither acquired power, nor the people inclination, to 
direct the national genius and activity to the arts of 
peace. The union of the different kingdoms of Spain 
was not yet completed ; some of its most fertile pro- 
vinces were still under the dominion of the Moors, 
with whom the Spanish monarchs waged perpetual 
war ; and, except by the Catalans, little attention was 
paid to foreign trade. Portugal, though it had al- 
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ready entered upon that career of discovery, which 
terminated with most splendid success, had not yet 
made such progress in it as to be entitled to any high 
rank among the commercial states of Europe. Thns 
the Venetians, almost without rival or competitor, ex- 
cept from some of the inferior Italian states, were left 
at liberty to concert and to execute their mercantile 
plans ; and their trade with the cities of the Hanseatic 
league, which united the north and south of Eu- 
rope, and which hitherto had been common to all the 
Italians, was now engrossed, in a great measure, by 
them alone. 

While the increasing demand for the productions of 
Asia induced all the people of Europe to court inter- 
course with the Venetians so eagerly, as to allure 
them, by various immunities, to frequent their sea- 
ports, we may observe a peculiarity in their mode of 
carrying on trade with the east, which distinguishes it 
from what has taken place in other countries in any 
period of history. In the ancient world, the Tyrians; 
the Greeks, who were masters of Egypt, and the Ro- 
mans, sailed to India in quest of those commodities 
with which they supplied the people of the west. In 
modern times, the same has been the practice of the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, and, after their 
example, of other European nations. In both periods 
loud complaints have been made, that, in carrying on 
this trade, every state must be drained of the precious 
metals, which, in the course of it, flow incessantly from 
the west to the east, never to return. From whatever 
loss might have been occasioned by this gradual but un- 
avoidable diminution of their gold and silver, whether 
a real or only an imaginary loss, it is not incumbent 
upon me, in this place, to inquire or to determine, the 
Venetians were, in a great measure, exempted. They 
had no direct intercourse with India. They found in 
Egypt, or in Syria, warehouses filled with all the com- 
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modifies of the east, imported by the mahomedans; 
and from the best accounts we have, with respect to 
the nature of their trade, they purchased them more 
frequently by barter, than with ready money. Egypt, 
the chief mart for Indian goods, though a most fertile 
country, is destitute of many things requisite in an im- 
proved state of society, either for accommodation or for 
ornament. Too limited in extent, and too highly culti- 
vated to afford space for forests; too level to have 
mines of the useful metals; it must.be supplied with 
timber for building, with iron, lead, tin, and brass, by 
importation from other countries. The Egyptians, 
while under the dominion of the Mameluks, seem not 
themselves to have traded in the ports of any Christian 
state, and it was principally from the Venetians that 
they received all the articles which I have enumerated. 
Besides these, the ingenuity of the Venetian artists 
furnished a variety of manufactures of woollen cloths, 
silk stuffs of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, 
ornaments of gold and silver, glass, and many other 
articles, for all which they found a ready market in 
Egypt and Syria. In return, they received from the 
merchants of Alexandria, spices of every kind, drugs, 
gems, pearls, ivory, cotton and silk, unwrought, as well 
as manufactured, in many different forms, and other 
productions of the east, together with several valuable 
articles of Egyptian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, 
Baruth, and other cities, besides the proper commodi- 
ties of India brought thither by land, they added to 
their cargoes the carpets of Persia, the rich wrought 
silks of Damascus, still known by the name taken from 
that city, and various productions of art and nature pe- 
culiar to Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. If, at any time, 
their demand for the productions of the east went be- 
yond what they could procure in exchange for their 
own manufactures, that trade with the cities of the 
Hanseatic league, which I have mentioned, furnished 
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them, from the mines of Germany, with a regular 
supply of gold and silver, which they could carry, with 
advantage, to the markets of Egypt and Syria. 

From a propensity, remarkable in all commercial 
states, to subject .the operations of trade to political 
regulation and restraint, the authority of the Venetian 
government seems to have been interposed, both in 
directing the importation of Asiatic goods, and in the 
mode of circulating them among the different nations 
of Europe. To every considerable staple in the Medi- 
terranean a certain number of large vessels, known by 
the name of ‘ galeons * or ‘ caracks,’ was fitted out on 
the public account, and returned loaded with the 
richest merchandise x , the profit arising from the sale 
of which must have been no slender addition to the 
revenue of the republic. Citizens, however, of every 
class, particularly persons of noble families, were en- 
couraged to engage in foreign trade, and whoever em- 
ployed a vessel of a certain burthen for this purpose 
received a considerable bounty from the state y . It was 
in the same manner, partly in ships belonging to the 
public, and partly in those of private traders, that the 
Venetians circulated through Europe the goods im- 
ported from the east, as well as the produce of their 
own dominions and manufactures. 

There are two different ways by which we may come 
at some knowledge of the magnitude of those branches 
of commerce carried on by the Venetians. The one, 
by attending to the great variety and high value of the 
commodities which they imported into Bruges, the 
storehouse' from which the more northern nations of 
Europe were supplied. A full enumeration of these is 
given by a well-informed author, in which is contained 
almost every article deemed in that age essential to 
accommodation or to elegance 2 . The other, by con- 

* Sabellieus, Hist. Rer. Venet. dec. iv. lib. iii. p. 868. Denina, R6vol. 
d’ltalie, tom. vi. p. 340. J Saudi, Stor. Civ. Venez. lib. viii. p. 891. 

* Lud. Guicciardini, Descriz. de’ Paesi Bassi, p. 173. 
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sidering the effects of the Venetian trade upon the 
cities admitted to a participation of its advantages. 
Never did wealth appear more conspicuously in the 
train of commerce. The citizens of Bruges, enriched 
by it, displayed in their dress, their buildings, and 
mode of living, such magnificence as even to mortify 
the pride and excite the envy of royalty 4 . Antwerp, 
when the staple was removed thither, soon rivalled 
Bruges in opulence and splendour. In some cities of 
Germany, particularly in Augsburg, the great mart for 
Indian commodities in the interior parts of that exten- 
sive country, we meet with early examples of such 
large fortunes accumulated by mercantile industry, as 
raised the proprietors of them to high rank and con r 
sideration in the empire. 

From observing this remarkable increase of opulence 
in all the places where the Venetians had an established 
trade, we are led to conclude that the profit accruing 
to themselves from the different branches of it, espe- 
cially that with the east, must have been still more 
considerable. It is impossible, however, without in- 
formation much more minute than that to which we 
have access, to form an estimate of this with accuracy ; 
but various circumstances may be produced to establish, 
in general, the justness of this conclusion. .From the 
first revival of a commercial spirit in Europe, the Ve- 
netians possessed a large share of the trade with the 
east. It continued gradually to increase, and during a 
great part of the fifteenth century they had nearly a 
monopoly of it. This was productive of consequences 
attending all monopolies. Wherever there is no com- 
petition, and the merchant has it in his power to regu- 
late the market, and to fix the price of the commodities 
which he vends, his gains will be exorbitant. Some 
idea of their. magnitude, during several centuries, may 
be formed by attending to the rate of the premium or 


* See Note xlix. 
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interest then paid for the use of money. This is un- 
doubtedly the most exact standard by which to mea- 
sure the profit arising from the capital stock employed 
in commerce ; for, according as the interest of money 
is high or low, the gain acquired by the use of it must 
▼ary, and become excessive or moderate. From the 
close of the eleventh century to the commencement of 
the sixteenth, the period during which the Italians 
made their chief commercial exertions, the rate of in- 
terest was extremely high. It was usually twenty per 
cent, sometimes above that; and so late as the year 
one thousand five hundred, it had not sunk below ten 
or twelve per cent, in any part of Europe \ If the 
profits of a trade so extensive as that of the Venetians 
corresponded to this high value of money, it could not 
fail of proving a source of great wealth, both public 
and private 6 . The condition of Venice, accordingly, 
during the period under review, is described by writers 
of that age, in terms which are not applicable to that 
of any other country in Europe. The revenues, of the 
republic, as well as the wealth amassed by individuals, 
exceeded whatever was elsewhere known. In the mag- 
nificence of their houses, in richness of furniture, in 
profusion of plate, and in every thing which, contri- 
buted either towards elegance or parade in their mode 
of living, the nobles of Venice surpassed the state of 
the greatest monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor was all 
this display the effect of an ostentatious and incon- 
siderate dissipation; it was the natural consequence of 
successful industry, which, having accumulated wealth 
with ease, is entitled to enjoy it in splendour d . 

Never did the Venetians believe the power of their 
country to be more firmly established, or rely with 
greater confidence on the continuance and increase of 
its opulence, than towards the close of the fifteenth 


b Hist, of Charles V. vol. i. — And in this edition of Dr. Robertson’s 
works, vol. ,v. p. 311. c See Note 1. ' d See Note li. 
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century, when two events, which they could neither 
foresee nor prevent, happened, that proved fatal to 
both. The one was the discovery of America. The 
other was the opening a direct course of navigation to 
the East Indies, by the cape of Good Hope. Of all 
occurrences in the history of the human race, these are 
undoubtedly among the most interesting; and as they 
occasioned a remarkable change of intercourse among 
the different quarters of the globe, and finally esta- 
blished those commercial ideas and arrangements which 
constitute the chief distinction between the manners and 
policy of ancient and of modern times, an account of 
them is intimately connected with the subject of this 
Disquisition, and will bring it to that period which I 
have fixed upon for its boundary. But as I have re- 
lated the rise and progress of these discoveries at great 
length in another work®, a rapid view of them is all 
that is requisite in this place. 

The admiration or envy with which the other nations 
of Europe beheld the power and wealth of Venice, led 
them naturally to inquire into the caules of this pre- 
eminence; and among these, its lucrative commerce 
with the east appeared to be by far the most consider- 
able. Mortified with being excluded from a source of 
opulence, which to the Venetians had proved so abun- 
dant, different countries had attempted to acquire a 
share of the Indian trade. Some of the Italian states 
endeavoured to obtain admission into the ports of Egypt 
and Syria, upon the same terms with the Venetians; 
but either by the superior interest of the Venetians in 
the court of the soldans, their negotiations for that pur- 
pose were rendered unsuccessful ; or from the manifold 
advantages which merchants, long in possession of any 
branch of trade, have in a competition with new adven- 
turers, all their exertions did not produce effects of any 
consequence f . In other countries, various schemes 


e Hist, of America, Books 1. and II. 


f See Note lii. 
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were formed with the same view. As early as the year 
one thousand four hundred and eighty, the inventive 
and enterprising genius of Columbus conceived ihe idea 
of opening a shorter and more certain communication 
with India, by holding a direct westerly course towards 
those regions, which, according to Marco Polo and 
other travellers, extended eastward far beyond the ut- 
most limits of Asia known to the Greeks or Romans. 
This scheme, supported by arguments deduced from a 
scientific acquaintance with cosmography, from his own 
practical knowledge of navigation, from the reports of 
skilful pilots, and from the theories and conjectures of 
the ancients, he proposed first to the Genoese his 
countrymen, and next to the king of Portugal, into 
whose service he had entered. It was rejected by the 
former from ignorance, and by the latter with circum- 
stances most humiliating to a generous mind. By per- 
severance, however, and address, he at length induced 
the most wary and least adventurous court in Europe 
to undertake the execution of his plan ; and Spain, as 
the reward of t£is deviation from its usual cautious 
maxims, had the glory of discovering a new world, 
hardly inferior in magnitude to a third part of the 
habitable globe. Astonishing as the success of Colum- 
bus was, it did not fully accomplish his own wishes, or 
conduct him to those regions of the east, the expectation 
of reaching which was the orginal object of his voyage. 
The effects, however, of his discoveries were great and 
extensive. By giving Spain the possession of immense 
territories, abounding in rich mines and many valuable 
productions of nature, several of which had hitherto 
been deemed peculiar to India, wealth began to flow 
so copiously into that kingdom, and thence was so dif- 
fused over Europe, as gradually awakened a general 
spirit of industry, and called forth exertions, which alone 
must have soon turned the course of commerce into new 
channels. 

But this was accomplished more speedily, as well as 
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more completely! by the other great event which I men- 
tioned, the discovery of a new route of navigation to the 
east, by the cape of Good Hope. When the Portu- 
guese, to whom mankind are indebted for opening this 
communication between the most remote parts of the 
habitable globe, undertook their first voyage of dis- 
covery, it is probable that they had nothing farther in 
view than to explore those parts of the coast of Africa 
which lay nearest to their own country.. But a spirit 
of enterprise, when roused and put in motion, is always 
progressive ; and that of the Portuguese, though slow 
and timid in its first operations, gradually acquired 
vigour, and prompted them to advance along the 
western shore of the African continent, far beyond the 
utmost boundary of ancient navigation in that direction. 
Encouraged by success, this spirit became more adven- 
turous, despised dangers which formerly .appalled it, 
and surmounted difficulties which it once deemed insu- 
perable. When the Portuguese found in the torrid 
zone, which the ancients had pronounced to be unin- 
habitable, fertile countries occupied by numerous na- 
tions, and perceived that the .continent of Africa, instead 
of extending in breadth towards the west, according to 
the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared to contract itself and 
to bend eastwards, more extensive prospects, opened to 
their view, and inspired them with hopes of reaching 
India, by continuing to hold the same course which 
they had so long pursued. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to accomplish 
what they had in view, a small squadron sailed from 
the Tagus, under the command of Vasco de Gama,. an 
officer of rank, whose abilities and courage fitted him 
to conduct the most difficult and arduous enterprises. 
From unacquaintance, however, with. the proper season 
and route of navigation in that vast ocean through which 
he had to steer his course, his voyage was dong, and 
dangerous. At length he doubled that promontory, 
which for. several years had been the object of terrour 
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and of hope to his countrymen. From that, after a 
prosperous navigation along the south-east of Africa, 
he arrived at the city of Melinda, and had the satis- 
faction of discovering there, as well as at other places 
where he touched, people of a race very different from 
the rude inhabitants of the western shore of that con- 
tinent, which alone the Portuguese had hitherto visited. 
These he found to be so far advanced in civilization, 
and acquaintance with the various arts of life, that they 
carried on an active commerce, not only with the nations 
on their own coast, but with remote countries of Asia. 
Conducted by their pilots, who held a course with which 
experience had rendered them well acquainted, he 
sailed across the Indian ocean, and landed at Calecut, 
on the coast of Malabar, on the twenty-second of May, 
one thousand four hundred and ninety-eight, ten 
months and two days after his departure from the port 
of Lisbon. 

The samorin, or monarch of the country, astonished 
at this unexpected visit of an unknown people, whose 
aspect and arms and manners bore no resemblance to 
any of the nations accustomed to frequent his harbours, 
and who arrived in his dominions by a route hitherto 
deemed impracticable, received them, At first, with that 
fond admiration which is often excited by novelty. But 
in a short time, as if he had been inspired with foresight 
of all the calamities now approaching India by this fatal 
communication opened with the inhabitants of Europe, 
he formed various schemes to cut off Gama and his fol- 
lowers^ But from every danger to which he was ex- 
posed, either by the open attacks or secret machinations 
of the Indians, the Portuguese admiral extricated him- 
self with singular prudence and intrepidity, and at last 
sailed from Calecut with his ships loaded, not only 
with the commodities peculiar to that coast, but with 
many of the rich productions of the eastern parts of 
India. 

On his return to Lisbon, he was received with the 
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admiration and gratitude due to a man, who, by his 
superior abilities and resolution, had conducted to such 
an happy issue an undertaking of the greatest import- 
ance, which had long occupied the thoughts of his 
sovereign, and excited the hopes of his fellow-subjects 8 . 
Nor did this event interest the Portuguese alone. No 
nation in Europe beheld it with unconcern. For al- 
though the discovery of a new world, whether we view 
it as a display of genius in the person y[ho first con- 
ceived an idea of that undertaking which led mankind 
to the knowledge of it, whether we contemplate its in- 
fluence upon science by giving a more complete know- 
ledge of the globe which we inhabit, or whether we 
consider its effects upon the commercial intercourse of 
mankind, be an event far more splendid than the voyage 
of Gama, yet the latter seems originally to have excited 
more general attention. The former, indeed, filled the 
minds of men with astonishment; it was some time, 
however, before they attained such a sufficient know- 
ledge of that portion of the earth now laid open to their 
view, as to form any just idea, or even probable conjec- 
ture, with respect to what might be the consequences 
of communication with it* But the immense value of 
the Indian trade, which both in ancient and in modern 
times had enriched every nation by which it was carried 
on, was a subject familiar to the thoughts of all intelli- 
gent men, and they at once perceived that the discovery 
of this new route of navigation to the east, must occa- 
sion great revolutions, not only in the course of com- 
merce, but in the political state of Europe. 

What these revolutions were most likely to be, and 
how they would operate, were points examined with 
particular attention in the cities of Lisbon and of Ve- 
nice, but with feelings very different. The Portuguese, 
founding upon the rights which, in that age, priority of 

b Asia de Joda de Barros, dec. i. lib. iv. c. 11. Castagneda, Hist, de 
l’lnde, trad, en Francis, Liv. i. c» 2 — 28. 
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discovery, confirmed by a papal grant, was supposed 
to confer, deemed themselves entitled to an exclusive 
commerce with the countries which they had first 
visited, began to enjoy, by anticipation, all the benefits 
of it, and to fancy that their capital would soon be what 
Venice then was, the great storehouse of eastern com- 
modities to all Europe, and the seat of opulence and 
power. On the first intelligence of Gama’s successful 
voyage, the Venetians, with the quicksighted discern- 
ment of merchants, foresaw the immediate consequence 
of it to be the ruin of that lucrative branch of commerce 
which had contributed so greatly to enrich and aggran- 
dize their country ; and they observed this with more 
poignant concern, as they were apprehensive that they 
did not possess any effectual means of preventing, or 
even retarding, its operation. 

The hopes and fears of both were well founded. 
The Portuguese entered upon the new career opened 
to them with activity and ardour, and made exertions, 
both commercial and military, far beyond what could 
have been , expected from a kingdom of such inconsi- 
derable extent. All these were directed by an intelli- 
gent monarch, capable of forming plans of the greatest 
magnitude with calm systematic wisdom, and of pro- 
secuting them with unremitting perseverance. The 
prudence and vigour of his measures, however, would 
have availed little without proper instruments to carry 
them into execution. Happily for Portugal, the dis- 
cerning eye of Emanuel selected a succession of officers 
to take the supreme command in India, who, by their 
enterprising valour, military skill, and political sagacity, 
accompanied with disinterested integrity, public spirit, 
and love of their country, have a title to be ranked with 
the persons most eminent for virtue and abilities in any 
age or nation. Greater things, perhaps, were achieved 
by them than were ever accomplished in so short a 
time. Before the close of Emanuel’s reign, twenty-four 
years only after the voyage of Gama, the Portuguese 

VOL. VIII. R 
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had rendered themselves masters of the city of Malacca, 
in which the great staple of trade carried on among the 
inhabitants of all those regions in Asia, which Euro- 
peans have distinguished by the general name of the 
East Indies, was then established. To this port, situ- 
ated nearly at an equal distance from the eastern and 
western extremities of these countries, and possessing 
the command of that strait, by which they keep com- 
munication with each other, the merchants of China, of 
Japan, of every kingdom on the continent, of the Mo- 
luccas, and all the islands in the Archipelago, resorted 
from the east; and those of Malabar, of Ceylon, of 
Coropiandel, and of Bengal, from the west h . This 
conquest secured to the Portuguese great influence over 
the interior commerce of India, while, at the same time, 
by their settlements at Goa and Diu, they were enabled 
to engross the trade of the Malabar coast, and to ob- 
struct greatly the long-established intercourse of Egypt 
with India by the Red sea. Their ships frequented 
every port in the east where valuable commodities were 
to be found, from the cape of Good Hope to the river 
of Canton ; and along this immense stretch of coast, 
extending upwards of four thousand leagues 1 , they had 
established, for the conveniency or protection of trade, 
a chain of forts or factories. They had likewise taken 
possession of stations most favourable to commerce 
along the southern coast of Africa, and in many of the 
islands which lie between Madagascar and the Moluc- 
cas. In every part of the east they were received with 
respect; in many they had acquired the absolute com- 
mand. They carried on trade there without rival or 
control; they prescribed to the natives the terms of 
their mutual intercourse ; they often set what price they 
pleased on the goods which they purchased ; and were 
thus enabled to import from Indostan and the regions 

h Decad. de Barros, dec. i. liv. viii. c. 1. Osor. de Reb. Email, lib. vii. 
j>. 213, etc. 

1 Hist. G6n6r. des Voyages, tom. i. p. 140. 
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beyond it, whatever is useful, rare, or agreeable, in 
greater abundance, and of more various kinds, than had 
been known formerly in Europe. 

Not satisfied with this ascendant which they had ac- 
quired in India, the Portuguese early formed a scheme, 
no less bold than interested, of excluding all other na- 
tions from participating of the advantages of commerce 
with the east. In order to effect this, it was necessary 
to obtain possession of such stations in the Arabian and 
Persian gulfs, as might render them masters of the na- 
vigation of these two inland seas, and enable them both 
to obstruct the ancient commercial intercourse between 
Egypt and India, and to command the entrance qf the 
great rivers, which facilitated the conveyance of Indian 
goods, not only through the interior provinces of Asia, 
but as far as Constantinople. The conduct of the 
measures for this purpose was committed to Alphonso 
Albuquerque, the most eminent of all the Portuguese 
generals who distinguished themselves in India. After 
the utmost efforts of genius and valour, he was able to 
accomplish one half only of what the ambition of his 
countrymen had planned. By wresting the island of 
Ormuz, which commanded the mouth of the Persian 
gulf, from the petty princes who, as tributaries to the 
monarchs of Persia, had established their dominion 
there, he secured to Portugal that extensive trade with 
the east, which the Persians had carried on for several 
centuries. In the hands of the Portuguese, Ormuz 
soon became the great mart from which the Persian 
empire, and all the provinces of Asia to the west of it, 
were supplied with the productions of India ; and a city 
which they built on that barren island, destitute of 
water, was rendered one of the chief seats of opulence, 
splendour, and luxury, in the eastern world k . 

The operations of Albuquerque in the Red sea were 

k Osorius de Reb. gestis Eroan. lib. i. p. 274, etc. Tavernier's Travels, 
book v. c. 23. Kaampfer, Amoenit. Exot. p. 756, etc. 
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far from being attended with equal success. Partly by 
the vigorous resistance of the Arabian princes, whose 
ports he attacked, and partly by the damage his fleet 
sustained in a sea of which the navigation is remarkably 
difficult and dangerous, he was constrained to retire, 
without effecting any settlement of importance l . The 
ancient channel of intercourse with India by the Red 
sea still continued open to the Egyptians; but their 
commercial transactions in that country were greatly 
circumscribed and obstructed by the influence which 
the Portuguese had acquired in every port to which 
they were accustomed to resort. 

In consequence of this, the Venetians soon began to 
feel Siat decrease of their own Indian trade which they 
had foreseen and dreaded. In order to prevent the 
farther progress of this evil, they persuaded the soldan 
of the Mameluks, equally alarmed with themselves at 
the rapid success of the Portuguese in the east, and no 
less interested to hinder them from engrossing 'that 
commerce, which had so long been the chief source of 
opulence both to the monarchs and to the people of 
Egypt, to enter into a negotiation with the pope and 
the king of Portugal. The tone which the soldan 
assumed in this negotiation was such as became the 
fierce chief of a military government. After stating his 
exclusive right to the trade with India, he forewarned 
Julius the second and Emanuel, that, if the Portuguese 
did not relinquish that new course of navigation by 
which they had penetrated into the Indian ocean, and 
cease from encroaching on that commerce, which, from 
time immemorial, had been carried on between the east 
of Asia and his dominions, he would put to death all 
the Christians in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, burn their 
churches, and demolish the holy sepulchre itself m ,. 
This formidable threat, which, during several centuries, 

1 Osorius, lib. ix. p. 248, etc. 

“ Osorius de Reb. Email, lib. iv. p. 110. edit. 1580. Asia de Barros, 
dec. i. lib. viii. c. 2. 
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would have made all Christendom tremble, seems to 
have made so little impression, that the Venetians, as 
the last expedient, had recourse to a measure, which, 
in that age, was deemed not only reprehensible, but 
impious. They incited the soldan to fit out a fleet in 
the Red sea, and to attack those unexpected invaders 
of a gainful monopoly, of which he and his predecessors 
had long enjoyed undisturbed possession. As Egypt 
did not produce timber proper for building ships of 
force, the Venetians permitted the soldan to cut it in 
their forests of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed to 
Alexandria, and then carried, partly by water and 
partly by land, to Suez. There twelve ships of war 
were built, on board of which a body of Mameluks was 
ordered to serve, under the command of an officer of 
merit. These new enemies, far more formidable than 
the natives of India with whom the Portuguese had 
hitherto contended, they encountered with undaunted 
courage, and after some conflicts they entirely ruined 
the squadron, and remained masters of the Indian 
ocean®. 

Soon after this disaster, the dominion of the Mame- 
luks was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, and Palestine 
were subjected to the Turkish empire by the victorious 
arms of Selim the first. Their mutual interest quickly 
induced the Turks and Venetians to forget ancient 
animosities, and to cooperate towards the ruin of the 
Portuguese trade in India. With this view, Selim 
confirmed to the Venetians the extensive commercial 
privileges which they had enjoyed under the govern- 
ment of the Mameluks, and published an edict per- 
mitting the free entry of all the productions of the east, 
imported directly from Alexandria, into every part of 
his dominions, and imposing heavy duties upon such 
as were brought from Lisbon 0 . 

n Asia de Barros, dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 6. Lafitau, Hist, des Decouvertes des 
Portugais, i. p. 292, etc. Osor. lib. iv. p. 120. 

0 Sandi, Stor. Civ. Venez. part ii. p. 901. part iii. p. 432. 
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But all these were unavailing efforts against the 
superior advantages which the Portuguese possessed 
in supplying Europe with the commodities of the east, 
in consequence of having opened a new mode of com- 
munication with it. At the same time, the Venetians, 
brought to the brink of ruin by the fatal league of 
Cambray, which broke the power and humbled the 
pride of the republic, were incapable of such efforts 
for the preservation of their commerce, as they might 
have made in the more vigorous age of their govern- 
ment, and were reduced to the feeble expedients of a 
declining state* Of this there is a remarkable in- 
stance in an offer made by them to the king of Por- 
tugal, in the year one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-one, to purchase, at a stipulated price, all the 
spices imported into Lisbon, over and above what 
might be requisite for the consumption of his own sub- 
jects. If Emanuel had been so inconsiderate as to 
close with this proposal, Venice would have recovered 
all the benefit of the gainful monopoly which she had 
lost. But the offer met with the reception that it 
merited, and was rejected without hesitation p . 

The Portuguese, almost without obstruction, con- 
tinued their progress in the east, until they established 
there a commercial empire; to which, whether we 
consider its extent, its opulence, the slender power by 
which it was formed, or the splendour with which the 
government of it was conducted, there had hitherto 
been nothing comparable in the history of nations. 
Emanuel, who laid the foundation of this stupendous 
fabric, had the satisfaction to see it almost completed. 
Every part of Europe was supplied by the Portuguese 
with the productions of the east ; and if we except 
some inconsiderable quantity of them, which the Vene- 
tians still continued to receive by the ancient channels 
of conveyance, our quarter of the globe had no longer 


p Osor. de Reb. Eman. lib. xii. p, 265, 
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any commercial intercourse with India, and the regions 
of Asia beyond it, but by the cape of Good Hope. 

Though, from this period, the people of Europe 
have continued to carry on their trade with India by 
sea, yet a considerable portion of the valuable produc- 
tions of the east is still conveyed to other regions of 
the earth by land-carriage. In tracing the progress of 
trade with India, this branch of it is an object of con- 
siderable magnitude, which has not been examined 
with sufficient attention. That the ancients should 
have had recourse frequently to the tedious and ex- 
pensive mode of transporting goods by land, will not 
appear surprising, when we recollect the imperfect 
state of navigation among them. The reason of this 
mode of conveyance being not only continued, but in- 
creased, in modern times, demands some explanation. 

If we inspect a map of Asia, we cannot fail to ob- 
serve, that the communication throughout all the coun- 
tries of that great continent to the west of Indostan 
and China, though opened in some degree towards the 
south by the navigable rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
and towards the north by two inland seas, the Euxine 
and Caspian, must be carried on in many extensive 
provinces wholly by land. This, as I have observed, 
was the first mode of intercourse between different 
countries, and during the infancy of navigation it was 
the only one. Even after that art had attained some 
degree of improvement, the conveyance of goods by 
the two rivers formerly mentioned, extended so little 
way into the interior country, and the trade of the 
Euxine and Caspian seas was so often obstructed by 
the barbarous nations scattered along their shores, 
that, partly on that account, and partly from the ad- 
herence of mankind to ancient habits, the commerce of 
the various provinces of Asia, particularly that with 
India and the regions beyond it, continued to be con- 
ducted by land. 

The same circumstances which induced the inhabit- 
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ants of Asia to carry on such a considerable part of 
their commerce with each other in this manner, oper- 
ated with still more powerful effect in Africa. That 
vast continent, which little resembles the other divi- 
sions of the earth, is not penetrated with inland seas, 
like Europe and Asia, or by a chain of lakes like 
North America, or opened by rivers, the Nile alone 
excepted, of extended navigation. It forms one uni- 
form, continuous surface, between the various parts of 
which there could be no intercourse, from the earliest 
times, but by land. Rude as all the people of Africa 
are, and slender as the progress is which they have 
made in the arts of life, such a communication appears 
to have been early opened and always kept up. How 
far it extended in the more early periods to which my 
researches have been directed, and by what different 
routes it was carried on, I have not sufficient informa- 
tion to determine with accuracy. It is highly probable 
that, from time immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the 
perfumes, both of the southern parts of Africa and of 
its more northern districts, were conveyed either to 
the Arabian gulf or to Egypt, and exchanged for the 
spices and other productions of the east. 

The mahomedan religion, which spread with amaz- 
ing rapidity over all Asia, and a considerable part of 
Africa, contributed greatly towards the increase of 
commercial intercourse by land in both these quarters 
of the globe, and has given it additional vigour, by 
mingling with it a new principle of activity, and by 
directing it to a common centre. Mahomet enjoined 
all his followers to visit once in their lifetime the 
caaba, or square building in the temple of Mecca, the 
immemorial object of veneration among his country- 
men, not only on account of its having been chosen, 
according to their tradition, to be the residence of man 
at his creation q , but because it was the first spot on 


q Abul-Ghazi Bayadur Khan, Hist. G£n6rale des Tatars, p. 15. 
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this earth which was consecrated to the worship of 
God r . In order to preserve continually upon their 
minds a sense of obligation to perform this duty, he 
directed that, in all the multiplied acts of devotion 
which his religion prescribes, true believers should 
always turn their faces towards that holy place 8 . In 
obedience to a precept solemnly enjoined and se- 
dulously inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims assem- 
ble annually in every country where the mahomedan 
faith is established. From the shores of the Atlantic 
on one hand, and from the most remote regions of the 
east on the other, the votaries of the prophet advance 
to Mecca. Commercial ideas and objects mingle with 
those of devotion, the numerous camels 1 of each cara- 
van are loaded with those commodities of every coun- 
try which are of easiest carriage and most ready sale. 
The holy city is crowded, not only with zealous de- 
votees, but with opulent merchants. During the few 
days they remain there, the fair of Mecca is the 
greatest, perhaps, on the face of the earth. Mer- 
cantile transactions are carried on in it to an immense 
value, of which the despatch, the silence, the mutual 
confidence and good faith in conducting them, are the 
most unequivocal proof. The productions and manu- 
factures of India form a capital article in this great 
traffic, and the caravans, on their return, disseminate 
them through every part of Asia and Africa. Some of 
these are deemed necessary, not only to the comfort, 
but to the preservation of life, and others contribute to 
its elegance and pleasure. They are so various as to 
suit the taste of mankind in every climate, and in dif- 
ferent stages of improvement ; and are in high request 
among the rude natives of Africa, as well as the more 
luxurious inhabitants of Asia. In order to supply 
their several demands, the caravans return loaded with 

\ 

r Ohsson, Tableau G6n6ral de l'Empire Othoman, tom. iii. p. 150, etc. 
289. edit. 8vo. 

■ Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, artic. Caaba et Keblah. * See Note liii. 
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the muslins and chintzes of Bengal and the Deccan, 
the shawls of Cachemire, the pepper of Malabar, the 
diamonds of Golconda, the pearls of Kilcare, the cin- 
namon of Ceylon, the nutmeg, cloves, and mace of the 
Moluccas, and an immense number of other Indian 
commodities. 

Besides these great caravans, formed partly by re- 
spect for a religious precept, and partly with a view to 
extend a lucrative branch of commerce, there are 
other caravans, and these not inconsiderable, com- 
posed entirely of merchants, who have no object but 
trade. These, at stated seasons, set out from different 
parts of the Turkish and Persian dominions, and pro- 
ceeding to Indostan, and even to China, by routes 
which were anciently known, they convey by land- 
carriage the most valuable commodities of these coun- 
tries to the remote provinces of both empires. It is 
only by considering the distance to which large quan- 
tities of these commodities are carried,. and frequently 
across extensive deserts, which, without the aid of 
camels, would have been impassable, that we can form 
any idea of the magnitude of the trade with India by 
land, and are led to perceive that, in a Disquisition 
concerning the various modes of conducting this com- 
merce, it is well entitled to the attention which I have 
bestowed in endeavouring to trace it u . 


* See Noteliv. 
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THE FOURTH SECTION. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Thus i have endeavoured to describe the progress 
of trade with India, both by sea and by land, from the 
earliest times in which history affords any authentic 
information concerning it, until an entire revolution was * 
made in its nature, and the mode of carrying it on, by 
that great discovery which I originally fixed as the 
utmost boundary of my inquiries. Here, then, this 
Disquisition might have been terminated. But as I 
have conducted my readers to that period when a new 
order of ideas and new arrangements of policy began 
to be introduced into Europe, in consequence of the 
value and importance of commerce being so thoroughly 
understood, that in almost every country the encourage- 
ment of it became a chief object of public attention ; as 
we have now reached that point whence a line may be 
drawn which marks the chief distinction between the 
manners and political institutions of ancient and modern 
times, it will render the work more instructive and use- 
fill, to conclude it with some general observations, 
which naturally arise from a survey of both, and a 
comparison of the one with the other. These observa- 
tions, I trust, will be found not only to have an intimate 
connexion with the subject of my researches, and. to 
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throw additional light upon it ; but will serve to illus- 
trate many particulars in the general history of com- 
merce, and to point out effects or consequences of va- 
rious events, which have not been generally observed, 
or considered with that attention which they merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extensive effects of 
finding a new course of navigation to India by the cape 
of Good Hope, it may appear surprising to a modem 
observer, that a discovery of such importance was not 
made, or even attempted, by any of the commercial 
states of the ancient world. But in judging with re- 
spect to the conduct of nations in remote times, we 
never err more widely, than when we decide with re- 
gard to it, not according to the ideas and views of their 
age, but of our own. This is not, perhaps, more con- 
spicuous in any instance, than in that under considera- 
tion. It was by the Tyrians, and by the Greeks, who 
were masters of Egypt, that the different people of 
Europe were first supplied with the productions of the 
east. From the account that has been given of the 
manner in which they procured these, it is manifest 
that they had neither the same inducements with mo- 
dern nations to wish for any new communication with 
India, nor the same means of accomplishing it. All 
the commercial transactions of the ancients with the 
east were confined to the ports on the Malabar coast, 
or extended, at farthest, to the island of Ceylon. To 
these staples, the natives of all the different regions in 
the eastern parts of Asia brought the commodities 
which were the growth of their several countries, or 
the product of their ingenuity, in their own vessels, and 
with them the ships from Tyre and from Egypt com- 
pleted their investments. While the operations of their 
Indian trade were carried on within a sphere so circum- 
scribed, the conveyance of a cargo by the Arabian gulf, 
notwithstanding the expense of land-carriage, either 
from Elath to Rhinocolura, or across the desert to the 
Nile, was. so safe and commodious, that the merchants 
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of Tyre and Alexandria had little reason to be soli- 
citous for the discovery of any other. The situation of 
both these cities, as well as that of the other consider- 
able commercial states of antiquity, was very different 
from that of the countries to which, in later times, 
mankind have been indebted for keeping up intercourse 
with the remote parts of the globe. Portugal, Spain, 
England, Holland, which have been most active and 
successful in this line of enterprise, all lie on the At- 
lantic ocean, in which every European voyage of dis- 
covery must commence, or have immediate access to it. 
But Tyre was situated at the eastern extremity of the 
Mediterranean, Alexandria not far from it; Rhodes, 
Athens, Corinth, which came afterwards to be ranked 
among the most active trading cities of antiquity, lay 
considerably advanced towards the same quarter in that 
sea. The commerce of all these states was long con- 
fined within the precincts of the Mediterranean, and in 
some of them never extended beyond it. The pillars of 
Hercules, or the straits of Gibraltar, were long con- 
sidered as the utmost boundary of navigation. To 
reach this was deemed a signal proof of naval skill; 
and before any of these states could give a beginning 
to an attempt towards exploring the vast unknown 
ocean which lay beyond it, they had to accomplish a 
voyage, according to their ideas, of great extent and 
much danger. This was sufficient to deter them from 
engaging in an arduous undertaking, from which, even 
if attended with success, their situation prevented their 
entertaining hopes of deriving great advantage a . 

But could we suppose the discovery of a new pas- 
sage to India to have become an object of desire or 
pursuit to any of these states, their science as well as 
practice of navigation was so defective, that it would 
have been hardly possible for them to attain it. The 
vessels which the ancients employed in trade were so 


* See Note lv. 
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small as not to afford stowage for provisions sufficient 
to subsist a crew during a long voyage. Their con- 
struction was such, that they could seldom venture 
to depart far from land, and their mode of steering 
along the coast, which I have been obliged to mention 
often, so circuitous and slow, that from these, as well 
as from other circumstances which I might have spe- 
cified 5 , we may pronounce a voyage from the Mediter- 
ranean to India, by the cape of Good Hope, to have 
been an undertaking beyond their power to accom- 
plish, in such a manner as to render it, in any degree, 
subservient to commerce. To this decision, the ac- 
count preserved by Herodotus, of a voyage performed 
by some Phenician ships employed by a king of Egypt, 
which, taking their departure from the Arabian gulf, 
doubled the southern promontory of Africa, and ar- 
rived at the end of three years, by the straits of Gades, 
or Gibraltar, at the mouth of the Nile*, can hardly be 
considered as repugnant ; for several writers of the 
greatest eminence among the ancients, and most dis- 
tinguished for their proficiency in the knowledge of 
geography, regarded this account rather as an amusing 
tale, than the history of a real transaction; afid either # 
entertained doubts concerning the possibility of sailing 
round Africa, or absolutely denied it d . But if what 
Herodotus relates concerning the course held by these 
Phenician ships had ever been received by the ancients 
with general assent, we can hardly suppose, that any 
state could have been so wildly adventurous as to ima- 
gine that a voyage, which it required three years to 
complete, could be undertaken with a prospect of com- 
mercial benefit. 

II. The rapid progress of the moderns in exploring 
India, as well as the extensive power and valuable set- 

b Goguet, Orig. des Loix, des Arts, etc. ii. p. 303. S29. 

c Lib. iv. c. 42. 

d Polyb. lib. iii. p. 193. edit. Casaub. Plin. NaL Hist. lib. ii. c. 6. 
Ptol. Geogr. lib. iv. c. 9. See Note Ivi. 
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tlements which they early acquired there, mark such a 
distinction between their mode of conducting naval 
operations, and that of the ancients, as merits to be 
considered and explained with attention. From the 
reign of the first Ptolemy to the conquest of Egypt by 
the mahomedans, Europe had been supplied with the 
productions of the east by the Greeks of Alexandria, 
by the Romans while they were masters of Egypt, and 
by the subjects of the emperors of Constantinople, 
when that kingdom became a province of their domi* 
nions. During this long period, extending almost to a 
thousand years, none of those people, the most en- 
lightened, undoubtedly, in the ancient world, ever ad- 
vanced by sea farther towards the east than the gulf of 
Siam, and had no regular established trade but with 
the ports on the coast of Malabar, or those in the 
island of Ceylon. They attempted no conquests in any 
part of India, they made no settlements, they erected 
no forts. Satisfied with an intercourse merely com- 
mercial, they did not aim at acquiring any degree of 
power or dominion in the countries where they traded, 
though it seems to be probable that they might have 
established it without much opposition from the natives, 
a gentle, effeminate people, with whom, at that time, 
no foreign and more warlike race was mingled. But 
the enterprising activity of the Portuguese was not 
long confined within the same limits; a few years after 
their arrival at Calecut, they advanced towards the 
east, into regions unknown to the ancients. The king- 
doms of Cambodia, Cochin China, Tonquin, the vast 
empire of China, and all the fertile islands in the great 
Indian Archipelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, 
were discovered; and the Portuguese, though opposed 
in every quarter by the mahomedans of Tartar or 
Arabian origin settled in many parts of India, enemies 
much more formidable than the natives, established 
there that extensive influence and dominion which I 
have formerly described. 
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Of this remarkable difference between the progress 
and operations of the ancients and moderns in India, 
the imperfect knowledge of the former, with respect 
both to the theory and practice of navigation, seems 
to have been the principal cause. From the coast of 
Malabar to the Philippines, was a voyage of an extent 
far beyond any that the ancients were accustomed to 
undertake, and, according to their manner of sailing, 
must have required a great length of time to perform 
it. The nature of their trade with India was such, 
that they had not, as has been formerly observed, the 
same inducements with the modems, to prosecute dis- 
covery with ardour ; and, according to the description 
given of the vessels, in which the merchants of Alex- 
andria carried on their trade from the Arabian gulf, 
they appear to have been very unfit for that purpose. 
On all these accounts, the ancients remained satisfied 
with a slender knowledge of India; and influenced 
by reasons proceeding from the same cause, they at- 
tempted neither conquest nor settlement there. In 
order to accomplish either of these, they must have 
transported a considerable number of men into India. 
But, from the defective structure of their ships, as 
well as from the imperfection of their art in navigating 
them, the ancients seldom ventured to convey a body 
of troops to any distance by sea. From Berenice to 
Musiris was to them, even after Hippalus had dis- 
covered the method of steering a direct course, and 
when their naval skill had attained to its highest state 
of improvement, a voyage of no less than seventy days. 
By the ancient route along the coast of Persia, a 
voyage from the Arabian gulf to any part of India 
must have been of greater length, and accomplished 
more slowly. As no hostile attack was ever made 
upon India by sea, either by the Greek monarchs of 
Egypt, though the two first of them were able and 
ambitious princes, or by the most enterprising of the 
Roman emperors, it is evident that they must have 
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deemed it an attempt beyond their power to execute. 
Alexander the great, and, in imitation of him, his suc- 
cessors the monarchs of Syria, were the only persons 
in the ancient world who formed an idea of establishing 
their dominion in any part of India ; but it was with 
armies led thither by land, that they hoped to achieve 
this. 

III. The sudden effect of opening a direct commu- 
nication with the east, in lowering the price of Indian 
commodities, is a circumstance that merits observation* 
How compendious soever the ancient intercourse with 
India may appear to have been, it was attended with 
considerable expense. The productions of the remote 
parts of Asia, brought to Ceylon, or to the ports on 
the Malabar coast, by the natives, were put on board 
the ships which arrived from the Arabian gulf. At 
Berenice they were landed, and carried by camels two 
hundred and fifty-eight miles to the banks of the Nile. 
There they were again embarked, and conveyed down 
the river to Alexandria, whence they were despatched 
ta different markets. The addition to the price of 
goods by such a multiplicity of operations must have 
been considerable, especially when the rate chargeable 
on each operation was fixed by monopolists, subject 
to no control. But after the passage to India, by the 
cape of Good Hope, was discovered, its various com- 
modities were purchased at first hand in the countries 
of which they were the growth or manufacture. In all 
these, particularly in Indostan and in China, the sub- 
sistence of man is more abundant than in any other 
part of the earth. The people live chiefly upon rice, 
the most prolific of all grains; population, of conse- 
quence, is so great, and labtfur so extremely cheap, 
that every production of nature or of art is sold at a 
very low price. When these were shipped in different 
parts of India, they were conveyed directly to Lisbon, 
by a navigation, long indeed, but uninterrupted and 
safe, and thence circulated through Europe. The 

VOL. VIII. s 
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carriage of mercantile goods by water is so much less 
expensive than by any other mode of conveyance, that 
as soon as the Portuguese could import the produc- 
tions of India in sufficient quantities to snpply the de- 
mands of Europe, they were able to afford them at 
such a reduced price, that the competition of the 
Venetians ceased almost entirely, and the full stream 
of commerce flowed in its natural direction towards 
the cheapest market. In what proportion the Por- 
tuguese lowered the* price of Indian commodities, I 
cannot ascertain with precision, as I have not found in 
contemporary writers sufficient information with re- 
spect to that point. Some idea, however, of this, ap- 
proaching perhaps near to accuracy, may be formed 
from the computations of Mr. Munn, an intelligent 
English merchant. He has published a table of the 
prices paid for various articles of goods in India, com- 
pared with the prices for which they were sold in 
Aleppo, from which the difference appears to be nearly 
as three to one; and he calculates, that, after a rea- 
sonable allowance for the expense of the voyage from 
India, the same goods may be sold in England at half 
the price which they bear in Aleppo. The expense of 
conveying the productions of India up the Persian 
gulf to Bassora, and thence, either through the great 
or little desert to Aleppo, could not, I should imagine, 
differ considerably from that by the Red sea to Alex- 
andria. We may, therefore, suppose that the Vene- 
tians might purchase them from the merchants of that 
city, at nearly the same rate for which they were sold 
in Aleppo ; and when we add to this, what they, must 
haye charged as their own profit in all the markets 
which they frequented/ it is evident that the Portu- 
guese might afford to reduce the commodities of the 
east at a price below that which has been mentioned* 
and might supply every part of Europe with them 
more than one half cheaper than formerly* The en- 
terprising schemes of the Portuguese monarch s were 
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accomplished sooner, as well as more completely, than 
in the hour of most sanguine hope they could have 
presumed to expect; and early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, their subjects became possessed of a monopoly 
of the trade with India, founded upon the only equit* 
aide title, that of furnishing its productions m greater 
abundance, and at a more moderate price. 

IV. We may observe, that in consequence of a more 
plentiful supply of Indian goods, and at a cheaper 
rate, the demand for them increased rapidly in every 
part of Europe. To trace the progress of this in 
detail would lead me far beyond the period which I 
have fixed as the limit of this Disquisition ; but some 
general remarks concerning it will be found intimately 
connected with the subject of my inquiries. The chief 
articles of importation from India, while the Romans 
had the direction of the trade with that country, have 
been formerly specified. But upon the subversion of 
their empire, and the settlement of the fierce warriors 
of Scythia and Germany in the various countries of' 
Europe, the state of society, as well as the condition of 
individuals, became so extremely different, that the 
wants and desires of men were no longer the same. 
Barbarians, many of them not far advanced in their 
progress beyond the rudest state of social life, had 
little relish for those accommodations, and that ele- 
gance, which are so alluring to polished nations. The 
curious manufactures of silk, the precious stones and 
pearls of the east, which had been the ornament and 
pride of the wealthy and luxurious citizens of Rome r 
were not objects of desire to men who, for a consider- 
able time after they took possession of their new con- 
quests, retained the original simplicity of their pastoral 
manners. They advanced, however, from rudeness to 
refinement, ip the usual course of progression which 
nations are destined to hold; and an increase of wants 
and desires requiring new objects to gratify them, they 
began to acquire a relish for some of the luxuries of 
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India. Among these, they had a singular predilection 
for the spiceries and aromatics which that country 
yields in such variety and abundance. Whence their 
peculiar fondness for these arose, it is not of import- 
ance to inquire. Whoever consults the writers of the 
middle ages, will find many particulars which confirm 
this observation. In every enumeration of Indian com- 
modities which they give, spices are always mentioned 
as the most considerable and precious article 6 . In 
their cookery, all dishes were highly seasoned with 
them. In every entertainment of parade, a profusion 
of them was deemed essential to magnificence. In 
every medical prescription, they were principal ingre- 
dients^ But considerable as the demand for spices 
had become, the mode in which the nations of Europe 
had hitherto been supplied with them was extremely 
disadvantageous. The ships employed by the mer- 
chants of Alexandria never ventured to visit those re- 
mote regions which produce the most valuable spices, 
and before they could be circulated through Europe, 
they were loaded with the accumulated profits received 
by four or five different hands through which they had 
passed. But the Portuguese, with a bolder spirit of 
navigation, having penetrated into every part of Asia, 
took in their cargo of spices in the places where they 
grew, and could afford to dispose of them at such a 
price, that, from being an expensive luxury, they be- 
came an article of such general use, as greatly aug- 
mented the demand for them. An effect similar to this 
may be observed, with respect to the demand for other 
commodities imported from India, upon the reduction 
of their price by the Portuguese. From that period a 
growing taste for Asiatic luxuries may be traced in 
every country of Europe, and the number of ships 

• Jac. de Vitriac. Hist. Hieros. ap. Bongars. i. p. 1099. Wilh. Tyr. 
lib. xii. c. 23. 

f Du Cange, Glossar. verb. Aromata, Species. Henry’s Hist, of G. Brit, 
vol. iv. p. 697, 698. 
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fitted out for that trade at Lisbon continued to in- 
crease every year g . 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, and had 
long been deemed, it is remarkable that the Portuguese 
were suffered to remain in the undisturbed and exclu- 
sive possession of it, during the course of almost a cen- 
tury. In the ancient world, though Alexandria, from 
the peculiar felicity of its situation, could carry on an 
intercourse with the east by sea, and circulate its pro- 
ductions through Europe with such advantage, as gave 
it a decided superiority over every rival; yet various 
attempts, which have been described in their proper 
places, were made, from time to time, to obtain some 
share in a commerce so apparently beneficial. From 
the growing activity of the commercial spirit in the 
sixteenth century, as well as from the example of the 
eager solicitude with which the Venetians and Genoese 
exerted themselves alternately to shut out each other 
from any share in the Indian trade, it might have been 
expected that some competitor would have arisen to 
call in question the claim of the Portuguese to an ex- 
clusive right of traffic with the east, and to wrest from 
them some portion of it. There were, however, at that 
time, some peculiar circumstances in the political state 
of all those nations in Europe, whose intrusion, as 
rivals, the Portuguese had any reason to dread, which 
secured to them the quiet enjoyment of their monopoly 
of Indian commerce, during such a long period. From 
the accession of Charles the fifth to the throne, Spain 
was either so much occupied in a multiplicity of opera- 
tions in which it was engaged by the ambition of that 
monarch, and of his son, Philip the second, or so intent 
on prosecuting its own discoveries and conquests in the 
new world, that although, by the successful enterprise A.D. 1521. 
of Magellan, its fleets were unexpectedly conducted, by 


f See Note lvii, 
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a new course, to that remote region of Asia whieh was 
the seat of the most gainful and alluring branch of 
trade carried on by the Portuguese, it could make no 
considerable effort to avail itself of the commercial 
advantages which it might have derived from that 
event. By the acquisition of the crown of Portugal, 
in the year one thousand five hundred and eighty, the 
kings of Spain, instead of the rivals, became the pro- 
tectors of the Portuguese trade, and the guardians of 
all its exclusive rights. Throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the strength and resources of France were so 
much wasted by the fruitless expeditions of their mo- 
narchs into Italy, by their unequal contest with the 
power and policy of Charles the fifth, and by the cala- 
mities of the civil wars which desolated the kingdom 
upwards of forty years, that it could neither bestow 
much attention upon objects of commerce, nor engage 
in any scheme of distant enterprise. The Venetians, 
how sensibly soever they might feel the mortifying re- 
verse of being excluded, almost entirely, from the In- 
dian trade, of which their capital had been formerly 
the chief seat, were so debilitated and humbled by the 
league of Cambray, that they were no longer capable 
of engaging in any undertaking of magnitude. Eng- 
land, weakened, as was formerly observed, by the long 
contest between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
and just beginning to recover its proper vigour, was 
restrained from active exertion, during one part of the 
sixteenth century, by the cautious maxims of Henry 
the seventh, and wasted its strength, during another 
part of it, by engaging inconsiderately in the wars be- 
tween the princes on the continent. The nation, though 
destined to acquire territories in India more extensive 
and valuable than were ever possessed by any Euro- 
pean power, had no such presentiment of its future 
eminence there, as to take an early part in the com- 
merce or transactions of that country ; and a great part 
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of the century elapsed before it began to turn its atten- 
tion towards the east. 

While the most considerable nations in Europe 
found it necessary, from the circumstances which I 
have mentioned, to remain inactive spectators of what 
passed in the east, the seven United Provinces of the 
Low Countries, recently formed into a small state, still 
struggling for political existence, and yet in the infancy 
of its power, ventured to appear in the Indian ocean as 
the rivals of the Portuguese ; and, despising their pre- 
tensions to an exclusive right of commerce with the 
extensive countries to the eastward of the cape of 
Good Hope, invaded that monopoly which they had 
hitherto guarded with such jealous attention. The 
English soon followed the example of the Dutch, and 
both nations, at first by the enterprising industry of 
private adventurers, and afterwards by the more power- 
ful efforts of trading companies, under the protection 
of public authority, advanced with astonishing ardour 
and success in this new career opened to them. The 
vast fabric of power which the Portuguese had erected 
in the east, a superstructure much too large for the 
basis on which it had to rest, was almost entirely over- 
turned, in as short time, and with as much facility, as. 
it had been raised. England and Holland, by driving 
them from their most valuable settlements, and seizing 
the most lucrative branches of their trade, have at- 
tained to that preeminence in naval power and com- 
mercial opulence, by which they are distinguished 
among the nations of Europe. 

VI. The coincidence, in point of time, of the dis- 
coveries made by Columbus in the west, and those of 
Gama in the east, is a singular circumstance, which 
merits observation, on account of the remarkable in- 
fluence of those events in forming or strengthening the 
commercial connexion of the different quarters of the 
globe with each other. In all ages, gold and silver,, 
particularly the latter, have b$en the commodities ex* 
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ported with the greatest profit to India. In no part of 
the earth do the natives depend so little upon foreign 
countries, either for the necessaries or luxuries of life. 
The blessings of a favourable climate and fertile soil, 
augmented by their own ingenuity, afford them what- 
ever they desire. In consequence of this, trade with 
them has always been carried on in one uniform man- 
ner, and the precious metals have been given in ex- 
change for their peculiar productions, whether of 
nature or art. But when the communication with 
India was rendered so much more easy, that the de- 
mand for its commodities began to increase far beyond 
what had been formerly known; if Europe had not 
been supplied with the gold and silver which it was 
necessary,#) carry to the markets of the east from 
sources richer and more abundant than her own barren 
and impoverished mines, she must either have aban- 
doned the trade with India altogether, or have con- 
tinued it with manifest disadvantage. By such a con- 
tinual drain of gold and silver, as well as by the 
unavoidable waste of both in circulation and in manu- 
factures, the quantity of those metals must have gone 
on diminishing, and their value would have been so 
much enhanced, that they could not have continued long 
to be of the same utility in the commercial transactions 
between the two countries. But before the effects of 
this diminution could be very sensibly felt, America 
opened her mines, and poured in treasures upon Eu- 
rope in the most copious stream to which mankind ever 
had access. This treasure, in spite of innumerable 
anxious precautions to prevent it, flowed to the mar- 
kets where the commodities necessary for supplying 
the wants, or gratifying the luxury, of the Spaniards 
were to be found ; and from that time to the present, 
the English and Dutch have purchased the productions 
of China and Indostan with silver brought from the 
mines of Mexico and Peru. The immense exportation 
of silver to the east, during the course of two centuries, 
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has not only been replaced by the continual influx from 
America, but the quantity of it has been considerably 
augmented, and, at the same time, the proportional 
rate of its value in Europe and in India has varied so 
little, that it is chiefly with silver that many of the 
capital articles imported from the east are still pur- 
chased. 

While America contributed in this manner to faci- 
litate and extend the intercourse of Europe with Asia, 
it gave rise to a traffic with Africa, which, from slender 
beginnings, has become so considerable as to form the 
chief bond of commercial connexion with that Conti- 
nent. Soon after the Portuguese had extended their 
discoveries on the coast of Africa beyond the river 
Senegal, they endeavoured to derive some benefit from 
their new settlements there, by the sale of slaves. Va- 
rious circumstances combined in favouring the revival 
of this odious traffic. In every part of America, of 
which the Spaniards took possession, they found that 
the natives, from the feebleness of their frame, from 
their indolence, or from the injudicious manner of 
treating them, were incapable of the exertions requisite 
either for working mines, or for cultivating the earth. 
Eager to find hands more industrious and efficient, the 
Spaniards had recourse to their neighbours the Portu- 
guese, and purchased from them negro slaves. Expe- 
rience soon discovered, that they were men of a more 
hardy race, and so much better fitted for enduring 
fatigue, that the labour of one negro was computed to 
be equal to that of four Americans 11 ; and from that 
time the number employed in the new world has gone 
on increasing with rapid progress* In this practice, 
no less repugnant to the feelings of humanity than to 
the principles of religion, the Spaniards have unhap- 
pily been imitated by all the nations of Europe, who 
have acquired territories in the warmer climates of the 


* Hist, of America, vol. i. 
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new world. At present die number of negro slaves in 
the settlements of Great Britain and France in the 
West Indies, exceeds a million ; and as the establish- 
ment of servitude has been found, both in ancient and 
in modem times, extremely unfavourable to population, 
it requires an annual importation from Africa of at 
least fifty-eight thousand to keep up the stock If it 
were possible to ascertain, with equal exactness, the 
number of slaves in the Spanish dominions, and in 
North America, the total number of negro slaves might 
be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which has 
given it a visible ascendant over the three other divi- 
sions of the earth, by discerning their respective wants 
and resources, and by rendering them reciprocally sub- 
servient to one another, has established an union among 
them, from which it has derived an immense increase 
of opulence, of power, and of enjoyments. 

VII. Though the discovery of a new world in the 
west, and the opening of a more easy and direct com- 
munication with the remote regions of the east, co- 
operated towards extending the commerce, and adding 
to the enjoyments, of Europe, a remarkable difference 
may be observed, with respect both to the time and 
the manner in which they produced these effects. 
When the Portuguese first visited the different coun- 
tries of Asia, stretching from the coast of Malabar to 
China, they found them possessed by nations highly 
civilized, which had made considerable progress in 
elegant as well as useful arts, which were accustomed 
to intercourse with strangers, and well acquainted with 
all the advantages of commerce. But when the Spa- 
niards began to explore the new world which they dis- 
covered, the aspect which it presented to them was 
very different. The islands were inhabited by naked 
savages, so unacquainted with the simplest and most 


1 Report of Lords of the Privy Council, a.d. 1788. 
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necessary arts of life, that they subsisted chiefly on the 
spontaneous productions of u fertile soil and genial 
climate. The continent appeared to be a forest of im- 
mense extent, along the coast of which were Scattered 
some feeble tribes, not greatly superior to the islanders 
in industry or improvement. Even its two large mo- 
narchies, which have been dignified with the appel- 
lation of civilized states* had not advanced so far be- 
yond their countrymen, as to be entitled to that name. 
The inhabitants both of Mexico and Peru, unacquainted 
with the useful metals, and destitute of the address 
requisite for acquiring such command of the inferior 
animals, as to derive any considerable aid from their 
labour, had made so little progress in agriculture, the 
first of all arts, that one of the greatest difficulties with 
which the small number of Spaniards, who overturned 
those highly extolled empires, had to struggle, was 
how to procure in them what was sufficient for their 
subsistence. 

It was,' of consequence, with a very different spirit 
that the intercourse with two countries, resembling 
each other so little in their degree of improvement; 
was begun and carried on. The Portuguese, certain 
of finding in the east not only the productions with 
which the bountiful hand of nature has enriched that 
part of the globe, but various manufactures which had 
long been known and admired in Europe, engaged in 
this alluring trade with the greatest eagerness. The 
encouragement of it their monarchs considered as a 
chief object of government, towards which they di- 
rected all the power of the kingdom, and roused their 
subjects to such vigorous exertions in the prosecution 
of it, as occasioned that astonishing rapidity of pro- 
gress which I have described. The sanguine hopes 
with which the Spaniards entered upon their career of 
discovery, met not with the same speedy gratification. 
From the industry of the rude inhabitants of the new 
world, they did not receive a single article of commerce. 
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Even the natural productions of the soil and climate, 
when not cherished and multiplied by the fostering 
and active hand of man, were of little account. Hope, 
rather than success, incited them to persist in extend- 
ing their researches and conquests ; and as government 
derived little immediate benefit from these, it left the 
prosecution of them chiefly to private adventurers, by 
whose enterprising activity, more than by any effort of 
the state, the most valuable possessions of Spain in 
America were acquired. Instead of the instantaneous 
and great advantages which the Portuguese derived 
from their discoveries, above half a century elapsed 
before the Spaniards reaped any benefit of consequence 
from their conquests, except the small quantities of 
gold which the islanders were compelled to collect, and 
the plunder of the gold and silver employed by the 
Mexicans and Peruvians as ornaments of their persons 
and temples, or as utensils of sacred or domestic use. 
It was not until the discovery of the mines of Potosi in 
Peru, in the year one thousand five hundred and forty- 
five, and of those of Sacotecas in Mexico, soon after, 
that the Spanish territories in the new world brought 
a permanent and valuable addition of wealth and re- 
venue to the mother country. 

Nor did the trade with India differ more from that 
with America, in respect of the particular circumstances 
which I have explained, than in respect to the manner 
of carrying it on, after it grew to be a considerable ob- 
ject of political attention. Trade with the east was a 
simple mercantile transaction, confined to the purchase 
either of the natural productions of the country, such 
as spices, precious stones, pearls, etc. or of the manu- 
factures which abounded among an industrious race of 
men, such as silk and cotton stuffs, porcelain, etc. 
Nothing more was requisite in conducting this trade, 
than to settle a few skilful agents in proper places, to 
prepare a proper assortment of goods for completing 
the cargoes of ships as soon as they arrived from Eu- 
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rope, or at the utmost to acquire the command of a 
few fortified stations, which might secure them ad- 
mission into ports where they might careen in safety, 
and find protection from the insults of any hostile 
power. There was no necessity of making any at- 
tempt to establish colonies, either for the cultivation 
of the soil, or the conduct of manufactures. Both 
these remained, as formerly, in the hands of the 
natives. 

But as soon as that wild spirit of enterprise, which 
animated the Spaniards who first explored and sub- 
dued the new world, began to subside, and when, in- 
stead of roving as adventurers from province to pro- 
vince in quest of gold and silver, they seriously turned 
their thoughts towards rendering their conquests bene- 
ficial by cultivation and industry, they found it neces- 
sary to establish colonies in every country which they 
wished to improve. Other nations imitated their ex- 
ample in the settlements which they afterwards made 
in some of the islands, and on the continent of North 
America. Europe, after having desolated the new 
world, began to repeople it, and under a system of 
colonization, the spirit and regulations of which it is 
not the object of this Disquisition to explain, the Eu- 
ropean race has multiplied there amazingly. Every 
article of commerce imported from the new world, if 
we except the furs and skins purchased from the in- 
dependent tribes of hunters in North America, and 
from a few tribes in a similar state on the southern 
continent, is the produce of the industry of Europeans 
settled there. To their exertions, or to those of hands 
which they have taught or compelled to labour, we are 
indebted for sugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, indigo, rice, 
and even the gold and silver extracted from the bowels 
of the earth. Intent on those lucrative branches of 
industry, the inhabitants of the new world pay little 
attention to those kinds of labour which occupy a con- 
siderable part of the members of other societies, and 
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depend, in some measure, for their subsistence, and, 
entirely, for every article of elegance and luxury; upon 
the ancient continent. Thus the Europeans have be- 
come manufacturers for America, and their industry 
has been greatly augmented by the vast demands for 
supplying the wants of extensive countries, the popu- 
lation of which is continually increasing. Nor is the 
influence of this demand confined solely to the nations 
which have a more immediate connexion with the Ame- 
rican colonies; it is felt in every part of Europe that 
furnishes any article exported to them, and gives ao 
tivity and vigour to the hand of the artisan in the 
inland provinces of Germany, as well as to those in 
Great Britain and other countries which carry on a 
direct trade with the new world. 

But while the discovery and conquest of America is 
allowed to be one principal cause of that rapid increase 
of industry and wealth, which is conspicuous in Europe 
during the two last centuries, some timid theorists have 
maintained, that throughout the same period Europe 
has been gradually impoverished, by being drained of 
its treasure, in order to carry on its trade with India, 
But this apprehension has arisen from inattention to 
the nature and use of the precious metals. They are 
to be considered in two different lights ; either as the 
signs which all civilized nations have agreed to employ, 
in order to estimate or represent the value both of Ian 
hour and of all commodities, and thus to facilitate the 
purchase of the former and the conveyance of the latter 
from one proprietor to another; or gold and silver may 
be viewed as being themselves commodities, or articles 
of commerce, for which some equivalent must be given 
by such as wish to acquire them. In this light the 
exportation of the precious metals to the east should be 
regarded ; for, as the nation by which they are exported 
must purchase them with die produce of its own labour 
and ingenuity, this trade must contribute, though not 
in the same obvious and direct manner as that with 
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America, towards augmenting the general industry and 
opulence of Europe. If England* as the price of 
Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are necessary for 
carrying on its trade with India* must give a certain 
quantity of its woollen or cotton cloth or hardware* 
then the hands of an additional number of manufac- 
turers are rendered active* and work to a certain amount 
must he executed* for which, without this trade* there 
would not have been any demand. The nation reaps 
all the benefit arising from a new creation of industry. 
With the gold and silver which her manufactures have 
purchased in the west, she is enabled to. trade in the 
markets of the east* and the exportation of treasure ta 
India* which has been so much dreaded* instead of 
impoverishing, enriches the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the discovery of the passage to India, 
by the cape of Good Hope, and to the vigour and suc- 
cess with which the Portuguese prosecuted .their con- 
quests and established their dominion there, that Eu- 
rope has been indebted for its preservation from the 
most illiberal and humiliating servitude that ever op* 
pressed polished nations. For this observation I am 
indebted to an author, whose ingenuity has illustrated* 
and whose eloquence has adorned, the history of the 
settlements and commerce of modern nations in the east 
and west Indies k ; and it appears to me so well founded 
as to merit more ample investigation. A few years 
after the first appearance of the Portuguese in India* 
the dominion of the Mameluks was overturned by the 
irresistible power of the Turkish arms, and Egypt and 
Syria were annexed as provinces to the ottoman empire. 
If after this event the commercial intercourse with India 
bud continued to be carried on in its ancient channels* 
the Turkish sultans* by being masters of Egypt and 
Syria* must have possessed the absolute command of it* 
whether the productions of the east were conveyed by 
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the Red sea to Alexandria, or were transported by 
land-carriage from the Persian gulf to Constantinople, 
and the ports of the Mediterranean. The monarchs 
who were then at the Head of this great empire, were 
neither destitute of abilities to perceive the preeminence 
to which this would have elevated them, nor of ambition 
to aspire to it. Selim, the conqueror of the Mameluks, 
by confirming the ancient privileges of the Venetians 
in Egypt and Syria, and by his regulations concerning 
the duties on Indian goods, which I have already men- 
tioned, early discovered his solicitude to secure all the 
advantages of commerce with the east to his own domi- 
nions. The attention of Solyman the magnificent, his 
successor, seems to have been equally directed towards 
the same object. More enlightened than any monarch 
of the ottoman race, he attended to all the transactions 
of the European states, and had observed the power as 
^well as opulence to which the republic of Venice had 
attained by engrossing the commerce with the east. He 
now beheld Portugal rising towards the same elevation 
by the same means. Eager to imitate and to supplant 
them, he formed a scheme suitable to his character for 
political wisdom and the appellation of * institutor of 
rules,’ by which the Turkish historians have distin- 
guished him, and established, early in his reign, a sys- 
tem of commercial laws in his dominions, by which he 
hoped to render Constantinople the great staple of In- 
dian trade, as it had been in the prosperous ages of the 
Greek empire *. For accomplishing this scheme, how- 
ever, he did not rely on the operation of laws alone; he 
A.D. 1538. fitted out about the same time a formidable fleet in the 
Red sea, under the conduct of a confidential officer, 
with such a body of janizaries on board of it, as he 
deemed sufficient not only to drive the Portuguese out 
of all their new settlements in India, but to take pos- 


1 Partita, Hist. Venet. lib. vii. p. 589. Sandi, Stor. Civil. Venez. part ii. 
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session of some commodious station in that country, and 
to erect his standard there. The Portuguese, by 
efforts of valour and constancy, entitled to the splendid 
success with which they were crowned, repulsed this 
powerful armament in every enterprise it undertook, 
and compelled the shattered remains of the Turkish 
fleet and army to return with ignominy to the harbours 
from which they had taken their departure, with the 
most sanguine hopes, of terminating the expedition in 
a very different manner m . Solyman, though he never 
relinquished the design of expelling the Portuguese 
from India, and of acquiring some establishment there, 
was so occupied, during the remainder of his reign, by 
the multiplicity of arduous operations, in which an in- 
satiable ambition involved him, that he never had leisure 
to resume the prosecution of it with vigour. 

If either the measures of Selim had produced the 
effect which he expected, or if the more adventurous 
and extensive plan of Solyman had been carried into 
execution, the command of the wealth of India, together 
with such a marine as the monopoly of trade with that 
country has, in every age, enabled the power which 
possessed it to create and maintain, must have brought 
an accession of force to an empire already formidable 
to mankind, that would have rendered it altogether ir- 
resistible. Europe, at that period, was not in a con- 
dition to have defended itself against the combined 
exertions of such naval and military power, supported 
by commercial wealth, and under the direction of a 
monarch whose comprehensive genius was able to derive 
from each its peculiar advantages, and to employ aU 
with the greatest effect. Happily for the human race, 
the despotic system of Turkish government, founded on 
such illiberal fanaticism, as has extinguished science in 
Egypt, in Assyria, and in Greece, its three favourite 
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mansions in ancient times, was prevented from extending 
its dominion over Europe, and from suppressing liberty, 
learning, and taste, when beginning to make successful 
efforts tojrevive there, and again to bless, to enlighten, 
and to polish mankind. 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an engagement 
which I came under*, to make some observations upon 
the genius, the manners, and institutions of the people 
of India, as far as. they can be traced from the earliest 
ages to which our knowledge of them extends. Were 
I to enter upon this wide field with an intention of 
surveying its whole extent; were I to view each object 
which it presents to a philosophical inquirer, under all 
its different aspects, it would lead me into researches 
and speculations, not only of immense length, but 
altogether foreign from the subject of this Disquisition. 
My inquiries and reflections shall, therefore, be con- 
fined to what is intimately connected with the design 
of this work. I shall collect the facts which the an- 
cients have transmitted to us concerning the institu- 
tions peculiar to the natives of India, and, by compar- 
ing them with what we now know of that country, 
endeavour to deduce such conclusions, as tend to point 
out the circumstances which have induced the rest of 
mankind, in every age, to carry on commercial inter- 
course to so great an extent with that country. 

Of this intercourse there are conspicuous proofs in 
the earliest periods Qoncerning which history affords 
information. Not only the people contiguous to India, 
but remote nations, seem to have been acquainted, 
from time immemorial, with its commodities, and to 
have valued them so highly, that in order to procure 
them they undertook fatiguing, expensive, and danger- 
ous journeys. Whenever men give a decided prefer- 
ence to the commodities of any particular country, this 
must be owing either to its possessing some valuable 


* See p. 146 of thi* volume. ~ 
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natural productions peculiar to its soil and climate, or 
to some superior progress which its inhabitants have 
* made in industry, art, and elegance. It is not to any 
peculiar excellence in the natural productions of India, 
that we must ascribe entirely the predilection of an- 
cient nations for its commodities; for, pepper ex- 
cepted, an article, it must be allowed, of great , im- 
portance, they are little different from those of other 
tropical countries ; and Ethiopia or Arabia might have 
fully supplied the Phenicians, and other trading people 
of antiquity, with the spices, the perfumes, the precious 
stones, the gold and silver, which formed the principal 
articles of their commerce. 

Whoever, then, wishes to trace the commerce with 
India to its source, must search for it, not so much in 
any peculiarity of the natural productions of that coun- 
try, as in the superior improvement of its inhabitants. 
'Many facts have been transmitted to us, which, if they 
are examined with proper attention, clearly demon- 
strate, that the natives of India were not only more 
early civilized, but had made greater progress in civil- 
ization than any other people. These I shall endea- 
vour to enumerate, and to place them in such a point 
of view as may serve both to throw light upon the in- 
stitutions, manners, and arts of the Indians, and to 
account for the eagerness of all nations to obtain the 
productions of their ingenious industry. 

By the ancient heathen writers, the Indians were 
reckoned among those races of men which they de- 
nominated ‘ autochthones ’ or ‘ aborigines,’ whom they 
considered as natives of the soil, whose origin could 
not be traced b . By the inspired writers, the wisdom 
of the east, an expression which is to be understood as 
a description of their extraordinary progress in science 
and arts, was early celebrated c . In order to illustrate 
and confirm these explicit testimonies concerning the 

b Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 151. c 1 Kings, iv. 31. 
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ancient and high civilization of the inhabitants of In- 
dia, I shall take a view of their rank and condition as 
individuals ; of their civil policy ; of their laws and 
judicial proceedings ; of their useful and elegant arts ; 
of their sciences ; and of their religious institutions ; as 
far as information can be gathered from the accounts of 
the Greek and Roman writers, compared with what 
still remains of their ancient acquirements and insti- 
tutions. 

I. From the most ancient accounts of India we learn, 
that the distinction of ranks and separation of profes- 
sions were completely established there. This is one 
of the most undoubted proofs of a society considerably 
advanced in its progress. Arts in the early stages of 
social life are so few, and so simple, that each man is 
sufficiently master of them all, to gratify every demand 
of his own limited desires. A savage can form his 
bow, point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
canoe, without calling in the aid of any hand more 
skilful than his own d . But when time has augmented 
the wants of men, the productions of art become so 
complicated in their structure, or so curious in their 
fabric, that a particular course of education is requisite 
towards forming the artist to ingenuity in contrivance 
and expertness in execution. In proportion as refine- 
ment spreads, the distinction of professions increases, 
and they branch out into more numerous and minute 
subdivisions. Prior to the records of authentic his- 
tory, and even before the most remote aera to which 
their own traditions pretend to reach, this separation 
of professions had not only taken place among the na- 
tives of India, but the perpetuity of it was secured by 
an institution, which must be considered as the fun- 
damental article in the system of their policy. The 
whole body of the people was divided into four orders 
or casts. The members of the first, deemed the most 
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sacred, had it for their province to study the principles 
of religion; to perform its functions; and to cultivate 
the sciences. They were the priests, the instructors, 
and philosophers of the nation. The members of the 
second order were intrusted with the government and 
defence of the state. In peace they were its rulers 
and magistrates'; in war they were the generals who 
commanded its armies and the soldiers who fought its 
battles. The third was composed of husbandmen and 
merchants ; and the fourth of artisans, labourers, and 
servants. None of these can ever quit his own cast, or 
be admitted into another®. The station of every in- 
dividual is unalterably fixed; his destiny is irrevoc- 
able ; and the walk of life is marked out, from which 
he must never deviate. This line of separation is not 
only established by civil authority, but confirmed and 
sanctioned by religion, and each order or cast is said to 
have proceeded from the divinity in such a different 
manner, that to mingle and confound them would be 
deemed an act of most daring impiety f . Nor is it 
between the four different tribes alone that such in- 
superable barriers are fixed; the members of each 
cast adhere invariably to the professions of their fore- 
fathers. From generation to generation, the same 
families have followed, and will always continue to 
follow, one uniform line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various members 
which compose a community, seem, at first view, to be 
adverse to improvement either in science or in arts; 
and by forming around the different orders of men 
artificial barriers, which it would be impious to pass, 
tend to circumscribe the operations of the human mind 
within a narrower sphere than nature has allotted to 
them. When every man is at full liberty to direct his 
efforts towards those objects and that end which the 


e Ayeen Akbery, iii. p. 81, etc. Sketches relating to the History, etc. of 
the Hindoos, p. 107, etc. f See Note lviii. 
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impulse of his own mind prompts him to prefer, he 
may be expected to attain that high degree of emi- 
nence to which the uncontrolled exertions of genius 
and industry naturally conduct. The regulations of 
Indian policy, with respect to the different orders of 
men, must necessarily, at some times, check genius in 
its career, and confine to the functions of an inferior 
cast talents fitted to shine in an higher sphere. But 
the arrangements of civil government are made, not for 
what is extraordinary, but for what is common ; not for 
the few, but for the many. The object of the first 
Indian legislators was to employ the most effectual 
means of providing for the subsistence, the security, 
and happiness of all the members of the community 
over which they presided. With this view they set 
apart certain races of men for each of the various 
professions and arts necessary in a well-ordered so- 
ciety, and appointed the exercise of them to be trans- 
mitted from father to son in succession. This system, 
though extremely repugnant to the ideas which we, 
by being placed in a very different state of society, 
have formed, will be found, upon attentive inspec- 
tion, better adapted to attain the end in view, than a 
careless observer, at first sight, is apt to imagine. The 
human mind bends to the law of necessity, and is ac- 
customed^ not only to accommodate itself to the re- 
straints which the condition of its nature, or the insti- 
tutions of its country impose, but to acquiesce in them. 
From his entrance into life an Indian knows the station 
allotted to him, and the functions to which he is de- 
stined by his birth. The objects which relate to 
these, are the first that present themselves to his view. 
They occupy his thoughts, or employ his hands ; and, 
from his earliest years, he is trained to the habit of 
doing with ease and pleasure that which he must con- 
tinue through life to do. To this may be ascribed 
that high degree of perfection conspicuous in many of 
the Indian manufactures ; and though veneration for 
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the practices of their ancestors may check the spirit of 
invention, yet, by adhering to these, they acquire such 
an expertness and delicacy of hand, that Europeans, 
with all the advantages of superior science, and the aid 
of more complete instruments, have never been able to 
equal the 'exquisite execution of their workmanship* 
While this high improvement of their more curious 
manufactures excited the admiration and attracted the 
commerce of other nations, the separation of profess 
sions in India, and the early distribution of the people 
into classes, attached to particular kinds of labour, 
secured such abundance of the more common and use- 
ful commodities, as not only supplied their own wants, 
but ministered to those of the countries around them. 

To this early division of the people into casts we 
must likewise ascribe a striking peculiarity in the state 
of India; the permanence of its institutions, and the 
immutability in the manners of its inhabitants. What 
now is in India always was there, and is likely still to 
continue: neither the ferocious violence and illiberal 
fanaticism of its mahomedan conquerors, nor the power 
of its European masters, have effected any considerable 
alteration*. The same distinctions of condition take 
place, the same arrangements in civil and domestic 
society remain, the same maxims of religion are held in 
veneration, and the same sciences and arts are culti- 
vated. Hence, in all ages, the trade with India has 
been the same; gold and silver have uniformly been 
carried thither in order to purchase the same commo- 
dities with which it now supplies all nations ; and, from 
the age of Pliny to the present times, it has been al- 
ways considered and execrated as a gulf which swallows 
up the wealth of every other country, that flows inces- 
santly towards it, and from which it never returns* 1 . 
According to the accounts which I have given of the 
cargoes anciently imported from India, they appear to 
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have consisted of nearly the same articles with those of 
the investments in our own times ; and whatever differ- 
ence we may observe in them seems to have arisen, not 
so much from any diversity in the nature of the commo- 
dities which the Indians prepared for sale, as from a 
variety in the tastes, or in the wants,, of the nations 
which demanded them. 

II. Another proof of the early and high civilization 
of the people of India may be deduced from consider- 
ing their political constitution and form of government 
The Indians trace back the history of their own coun- 
try through an immense succession of ages, and assert 
that all Asia, from the mouth of the Indus on the west, 
to the confines of China on the east, and from the 
mountains of Thibet on the north, to cape Comorin on 
the south, formed a vast empire subject to one mighty 
sovereign, under whom ruled several hereditary princes 
and rajahs. But their chronology, which measures the 
life of man in ancient times by thousands of years, and 
computes the length of the several periods, during 
which it supposes the world to have existed, by millions, 
is so wildly extravagant as not to merit any serious dis- 
cussion. We must rest satisfied, then, until some more 
certain information is obtained with respect to the 
ancient history of India, with taking the first accounts 
of that country, which can be deemed authentic, from 
the Greeks, who served under Alexander the great. 
They found kingdoms of considerable magnitude esta- 
blished in that country. The territories of Porus and 
of Taxiles comprehended a great part of the Panjab, 
one of the most fertile and best cultivated countries in 
India. The kingdom of the Prasii, or Gandaridae, 
stretched to a great extent on both sides of the Ganges. 
All the three, as appears from the ancient Greek 
writers, were powerful and populous. 

This description of the partition of India into states 
of such magnitude, is alone a convincing proof of its 
having advanced far in civilization. In whatever region 
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of the earth there has been an opportunity of observing 
the progress of men in social life, they appear at first 
in small independent tribes or communities. Their 
common wants prompt them to unite ; and their mutual 
jealousies, as well as the necessity of securing subsist- 
ence, compel them to drive to a distance every rival 
who might encroach on those domains which they con- 
sider as their own. Many ages elapse before they 
coalesce, or acquire sufficient foresight to provide for 
the wants, or sufficient wisdom to conduct the affairs, 
of a numerous society. Even under the genial climate, 
and in the rich soil of India, more favourable, perhaps, 
to the union and increase of the human species than 
any other part of the globe ; the formation of such ex- 
tensive states, as were established in that country when 
first visited by Europeans, must have been a work of 
long time ; and the members of them must have been 
long accustomed to exertions of useful industry. 

Though monarchical government was established in 
all the countries of India to which the knowledge of 
the ancients extended, the sovereigns were far from 
possessing uncontrolled or despotic power. No trace, 
indeed, is discovered there of any assembly or public 
body, the members of which, either in their own right, 
or as representatives of their fellow-citizens, could in- 
terpose in enacting laws, or in superintending the exe- 
cution of them. Institutions destined to assert and 
guard the rights belonging to men in social state, how 
familiar soever the idea may be to the people of Eu- 
rope, never formed a part of the political constitution 
in any great Asiatic kingdom. It was to different prin- 
ciples that the natives of India were indebted for re- 
strictions which limited the exercise of regal power. 
The rank of individuals was unalterably fixed, and the 
privileges of the different casts were deemed inviolable. 
The monarchs of India, who were all taken from the 
second of the four classes formerly described, which is 
intrusted with the functions of government and exer- 
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cise of war, behold among their subjects an order of 
men far superior to themselves in dignity, and so con- 
scious of their own preeminence, both in rank and in 
sanctity, that they would deem it degradation and pol- 
lution, if they were to eat of the same food with their 
sovereign*. Their persons are sacred, and even for 
the most heinous crimes they cannot be capitally pun- 
ished; their blood must never be shed k . To men in 
this exalted station monarchs must look up with re- 
spect, and reverence them as the ministers of religion 
and the teachers of wisdom. On important occasions, 
it is the duty of sovereigns to consult them, and to be 
directed by their advice. Their admonitions, and even 
their censures, must be received with submissive re- 
spect. This right of the Brahmins to offer their opi- 
nion with respect to the administration of public affairs 
was not unknown to the ancients 1 ; and in some ac- 
counts preserved in India of the events which happened 
in their own country, princes are mentioned, who, 
having violated the privileges of the casts, and disre- 
garded the remonstrances of the Brahmins, were de- 
posed by their authority, and put to death" 1 . 

While the sacred rights of the Brahmins opposed a 
barrier against the encroachments of regal power, on 
the one hand, it was circumscribed, on the other, by 
the ideas which those who occupied the highest stations 
in society entertained of their own dignity and privi- 
leges. As none but the members of the cast next in 
rank to that which religion has rendered sacred^ could 
be employed in any function of the state, the sovereigns 
of the extensive kingdoms anciently established in In- 
dia, found it necessary to intrust them with the super- 
intendence of the cities and provinces too remote to be 

1 Orme’s Dissert, vol. i. p. 4. Sketches, etc. p. 113. 

k Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. sect. 10. p. 275. 283, etc. 

1 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029, C. 

m Account of the Qualities requisite in a Magistrate, prefixed by the 
Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cii. and cxvi. 
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under their own immediate inspection. In these sta- 
tions they often acquired such wealth and influence, 
that offices conferred during pleasure continued heredi- 
tarily in their families, and they came gradually to form 
an intermediate order between the sovereign and his 
subjects ; and, by the vigilant jealousy with which they 
maintained their own dignity and privileges, they con- 
strained their rulers to respect them, and to govern 
with moderation and equity. 

Nor were the benefits of these restraints upon the 
power of the sovereign confined wholly to the two su- 
perior orders in the state ; they extended, in some de- 
gree, to the third class employed in agriculture. The 
labours of that numerous and useful body of men are 
so essential to the preservation and happiness of society, 
that the greatest attention was paid to render their 
condition secure and comfortable. According to the 
ideas which prevailed among the natives of India, as 
we are informed by the first Europeans who visited 
their country, the sovereign is considered as the sole 
universal proprietor of all the land in his dominions, 
and from him is derived every species of tenure by 
which his subjects can hold it. These lands were let 
out to the farmers who cultivated them, at a stipulated 
rent, amounting usually to a fourth part of their annual 
produce paid in kind 11 . In a country where the price 
of work is extremely low, and where the labour of cul- 
tivation is very inconsiderable, the earth yielding its 
productions almost spontaneously, where subsistence is 
amazingly cheap, where few clothes are needed, and 
houses are built and furnished at little expense, this 
rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppressive. As 
long as the husbandman continued to pay the esta- 
blished rent, he retained possession of the farm, which 
descended, like property, from father to son. 

These accounts, given by ancient authors of the con- 


* Strab. lib. xv. p. 1030, A. Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 53. 
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ditioii and tenure of the. renters of land in India, agree 
so perfectly with what now takes place, that it may be 
considered almost as a description of the present state 
of its cultivation. In every part of India where the 
native Hindoo princes retain dominion, the ‘ ryots,* the 
modern name by which the renters of land are distin- 
guished, hold their possessions by a lease, which, may 
be considered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by 
ancient surveys and valuations. This arrangement has 
been so long established, and accords so well with the 
ideas of the natives, concerning the distinctions of casts, 
and the functions allotted to each, that it has been in- 
violably maintained in all the provinces subject either 
to mahomedans or Europeans ; and to both it serves as 
the basis on which their whole system of finance is 
founded 0 . In a more remote period, before the original 
institutions of India were subverted by foreign invaders, 
the industry of the husbandmen, on which every mem- 
ber of the community depended for subsistence, was as 
secure as the tenure by which he held* his lands was 
equitable. Even war did not interrupt his labours or 
endanger his property. It was not uncommon, we are 
informed, that while two hostile armies were fighting a 
battle in one field, the peasants were ploughing or 
reaping, in the next field in perfect tranquillity p. 
These m'axims and regulations of the ancient legisla- 
tors of India have a near resemblance to the system of 
those ingenious speculators on political economy in 
modern times, who represent the produce of land as 
the sole source of wealth in every country ; and who 
consider the discovery of this principle, according to 
which they contend that the government of nations 
should be conducted, as one of the greatest efforts of 
human wisdom. Under a form of government, which 
paid such attention to all the different orders of which 
the society is composed, particularly the cultivators of 


* See Note lxi. 
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the earth, it is not wonderful that the ancients should 
describe the Indians as a most happy race of men; and 
that the most intelligent modem observers should cele- 
brate the equity, the humanity, and mildness of Indian 
policy. A Hindoo rajah, as I have been informed by 
persons well acquainted with the state of India, re- 
sembles more a father presiding in a numerous family 
of his own children, than a sovereign ruling over in- 
feriors, subject to his dominion. He endeavours to 
secure their happiness with vigilant solicitude: they 
are attached to him with the most tender affection and 
inviolable fidelity. We can hardly conceive men to be 
placed in any state more favourable to their acquiring 
all the advantages derived from social union. It is only 
when the mind is perfectly at ease, and neither feels 
nor dreads oppression, that it employs its active powers 
in forming numerous arrangements of police, for se- 
curing its enjoyments and increasing them. Many ar- 
rangements of this nature the Greeks, though accus- 
tomed to their own institutions, the most perfect at that 
time' in Europe, observed; and admired among the 
Indians, and mention them as instances of high civiliza- 
tion and improvement. There were established among 
the Indians three distinct classes of officers, one of 
which had it in charge to inspect agriculture, and every 
kind of country work. They measured the portions of 
land allotted to each renter. They had the custody of 
the * tanks,’ or public reservoirs of water, without a 
regular distribution of which, the fields in a torrid cli- 
mate cannot be rendered fertile. They marked out the 
course of the highways, along which, at certain dis- 
tances, they erected stones to measure the road and 
direct travellers* 1 . To officers of a second class was 
committed the inspection of the police in cities ; their 
functions, of course, were many and various 5 some of 
whieh only I shall specify. They appropriated houses 
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for the reception of strangers; they protected them 
from injury, provided for their subsistence, and, when 
seized with any disease, they appointed physicians to 
attend them; and, on the event of their death, they 
not only buried them with decency, but took charge of 
their effects, and restored them to their relations. 
They kept exact registers of births and of deaths. 
They visited the public markets, and examined weights 
and measures* The third class of officers superin- 
tended the military department ; but, as the objects to 
which their attention was directed are foreign from the 
subject of my inquiries, it is unnecessary to enter into 
any detail with respect to them r . 

As manners and customs in India descend almost 
without variation from age to age, many of the peculiar 
institutions which I have enumerated still subsist there. 
There is still the same attention to the construction 
and preservation of tanks, and the distribution of their 
waters. The direction of roads, and placing stones 
along them, is still an object of police. ‘ Choultries/ 
or houses built for the accommodation of travellers, are 
frequent in every part of the country, and are useful as 
well as noble monuments of Indian munificence and 
humanity. It is only among men in the most improved 
state of society, and under the best forms of govern- 
ment, that we discover institutions similar to those 
which I have described; and many nations have ad- 
vanced far in their progress, without establishing ar- 
rangements of police equally perfect. 

III. In estimating the progress which any natipn has 
made in civilization, the object that merits the greatest 
degree of attention, next to its political constitution, is 
the spirit of the laws and nature of the forms by which 
its judicial proceedings are regulated. In the early and 
rude ages of society, the few disputes with respect to 
property which arise, are terminated, by the interposi- 

* 

r Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1034, A, etc. Diod. Sic, lib. ii. p, 154. 
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tion of the old men, or by the authority of the chiefs in 
every small tribe or community; their decisions are 
dictated by their own discretion, or founded on plain 
and obvious maxims of equity. But as controversies 
multiply, cases similar to such as have been formerly 
determined must recur, and the awards upon these 
grow gradually into precedents, which serve to regulate 
future judgments. Thus, long before the nature of 
property is defined by positive statutes, or any rules 
prescribed concerning the mode of acquiring or con- 
veying it, there is gradually formed, in every state, a 
body of customary or common law, by which judicial 
proceedings are directed, and every decision conform- 
able to it is submitted to with reverence, as the result 
of the accumulated wisdom and experience of ages. 

In this state the administration of justice seems to 
have been in India when first visited by Europeans. 
Though the Indians, according to their account, had 
no written laws, but determined every controverted 
point, by recollecting what had been formerly de- 
cided*; they assert that justice was dispensed among 
them with great accuracy, and that crimes were most 
severely punished 4 . But in this general observation is 
contained all the intelligence which the ancients furnish 
concerning the nature and forms of judicial proceedings 
in India. From the time of Megasthenes, no Greek or 
Roman of any note appears to have resided long enough 
in the country, or to have been so much acquainted with 
the customs of the natives, as to be capable of enter- 
ing into any detail with respect to a point of so great 
importance in their policy. Fortunately, the defects 
of their information have been amply supplied by the 
more accurate and extensive researches of the mo- 
derns. During the course of almost three centuries, 
the number of persons who have resorted from Europe 
to India has been great. Many of them who have re- 


* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1035, D. 
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mained long in the country, and were persons of liberal 
education and enlarged minds, have lived in such fami- 
liar intercourse with the natives, and acquired so com- 
petent a knowledge of their languages, as enabled them 
to observe their institutions with attention, and to de- 
scribe them with fidelity. Respectable as their autho- 
rity may be, I shall not, in what I offer .for illustrating the 
judicial proceedings of the Hindoos, rest upon it alone, 
but shall derive my information from sources higher 
and more pure. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century Akber, 
the sixth in descent from Tamerlane, mounted the 
throne of Indostan. . He is one of the few sovereigns 
entitled to the appellation both of great and good, and 
the only one of mahomedan race, whose mind appears 
to have risen so far above all the illiberal prejudices of 
that fanatical religion in which he was educated, as to 
be capable of forming a plan worthy of a monarch who 
loved his people, and was solicitous to render them 
happy. As, in every province of his extensive domi- 
nions, the Hindoos formed the great body of his sub- 
jects, he laboured to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
their religion, their sciences, their laws, and institu- 
tions; in order that he might conduct every part of his 
government, particularly the administration of justice, 
in a manner as much accommodated as possible to their 
own ideas 11 . In this generous undertaking he was se- 
conded with zeal by his vizier Abul Fazel, a minister 
whose understanding was not less enlightened than that 
of his master. By their assiduous researches, and con- 
sultation of learned men*, such information was ob- 
tained as enabled Abul Fazel to publish a brief compen- 
dium of Hindoo jurisprudence in the Ayeen Akbery y , 
which may be considered as the first genuine commu- 
nication of its principles to persons of a different* re- 


* See Note lxiii. x Ayeen Akbery, A. vol. iii. p. 95. 
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A.D. 1773. ]jgion. About two centuries afterwards, the illustrious 
example of Akber was imitated and surpassed by Mr. 
Hastings, the governor-general of the British settle- 
ments in India. By his authority, and under his in- 
spection, the most eminent Pundits, or Brahmins 
learned in the laws, of the provinces over which he 
presided, were assembled at Calcutta; and, in the 
course of two years, compiled, from their most ancient 
and approved authors, sentence by sentence, without 
addition or diminution, a full code of Hindoo laws 2 ; 
which is undoubtedly the most valuable and authentic 
elucidation of Indian policy and manners that has been 
hitherto communicated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, some of the writers, upon 
whose authority they found the decrees which they 
have inserted in the code, lived several millions of years 
before their time 2 ; and they boast of having a succes- 
sion of expounders of their laws from that period to 
the present. Without entering into any examination 
of what is so extravagant, we may conclude, that the 
Hindoos have in their possession treatises concerning 
the laws and jurisprudence of their country, of more 
remote antiquity than are to be found in any other na- 
tion. The truth of this depends not upon their own 
testimony alone, but it is put beyond doubt by one cir- 
cumstance, that all these treatises are written in the 
Sanskreet language, which has not been spoken for 
many ages in any part of Indostan, and is now under- 
stood by none but the most learned Brahmins. That 
the Hindoos were a people highly civilized, at the time 
when their laws were composed, is most clearly esta- 
blished by internal evidence contained in the code itself. 
Among nations beginning to emerge from barbarism, 
the regulations of law are extremely simple, and appli- 
cable only to a few obvious cases of daily occurrence. 
Men must have been long united in a social state, their 


* Preface to the Code, p. x. 
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transactions must have been numerous and complex; 
and judges must have determined an immense variety 
of controversies to which these give rise, before the sys- 
tem of law becomes so voluminous and comprehensive 
as to direct the judicial proceedings of a nation far ad- 
vanced in improvement. In that early age of the Ro- 
man republic, when the laws of the twelve tables were 
promulgated, nothing more was required than the la- 
conic injunctions which they contain for regulating the 
decisions of courts of justice; but, in a later period, 
the body of civil law, ample as its contents are, was 
found hardly sufficient for that purpose. To the jejune 
brevity of the twelve tables, the Hindoo code has no 
resemblance; but with respect to the number and va- 
riety of points it considers, it will bear a comparison 
with the celebrated digest of Justinian, or with the sys- 
tems of jurisprudence in nations most highly civilized. 
The articles of which the Hindoo code is composed, 
are arranged in natural and luminous order. They 
are numerous and comprehensive, and investigated with 
that minute attention and discernment which are natural 
to a people distinguished for acuteness and subtilty of 
understanding, who have been long accustomed to the > 
accuracy of judicial proceedings, and acquainted with 
all the refinements of legal practice. The decisions 
concerning every point, with a few exceptions occa- 
sioned by local prejudices and peculiar customs, are 
founded upon the great and immutable principles of 
justice which the human mind acknowledges and re- 
spects, in every age, and in all parts of the earth. 
Whoever examines the whole work, cannot entertain a 
doubt of its containing the jurisprudence of an en- 
lightened and commercial people. Whoever looks into 
any particular title, will be surprised with a minuteness 
of detail and nicety of distinction, which, in many in- 
stances, seem to go beyond the attention of European 
legislation ; and it is remarkable that some of the regu- 
lations which indicate the greatest degree of refinement, 
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were established in periods of the most remote anti- 
quity. “ In the first of the sacred law tracts/’ as is 
observed by a person to whom oriental literature, in all 
its branches, has been greatly indebted, “ which the 
Hindoos suppose to have been revealed by Menu, some 
millions of years ago, there is a curious passage on the 
legal interest of money, and the limited rate of it in 
different cases, with an exception in regard to adven- 
tures at sea ; an exception which the sense of mankind 
approves, and which commerce absolutely requires, 
though it was not before the reign of Charles the first, 
that our English jurisprudence fully admitted it in re- 
spect of maritime contracts 5 .” It is likewise worthy of 
notice, that though the natives of India have been dis- 
tinguished in every age for the humanity and mildness 
of their disposition, yet such is the solicitude of their 
lawgivers to preserve the order and tranquillity of so- 
. ciety, that the punishments which they inflict on crimi- 
nals, are, agreeably to an observation of the ancients 
already mentioned, extremely rigorous. “ Punishment, 
according to a striking personification in the Hindoo 
code, is the magistrate; punishment is the inspirer of 
terrour ; punishment is the nourisher of the subjects ; 
punishment is the defender from calamity ; punishment 
is the guardian of those that sleep ; punishment, with 
a black aspect and a red eye, terrifies the guilty*.” 

IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants of 
India, whether we consider them as individuals, or as 
members of Society, appears, from the preceding inves- 
tigation, to have been extremely favourable to the cul- 
tivation of useful and elegant arts; we are naturally 
led to inquire, whether the progress which they actu- 
ally made in them was such as might have been ex- 
pected from a people in that situation. In attempting 
to trace this progress, we have not the benefit of guid- 

b Sir William Jones’s Third Discourse ; Asiat. Research, p. 428. 

c Code, ch. xxi. sect.' 8. 
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ance equal to that which conducted our researches 
concerning the former articles of inquiry. The an- 
cients, from their slender acquaintance with the interior 
state of India, have been able to communicate little in- 
formation with respect to the arts cultivated there ; and 
though the moderns, during their continued intercourse 
with India for three centuries, have had access to ob- 
serve them with great attention, it is of late only, that, 
by studying the languages now and formerly spoken in 
India, and by consulting and translating their most 
eminent authors, they have begun to enter into that 
path of inquiry which leads with certainty to a tho- 
rough knowledge of the state of arts cultivated in that 
country. 

One of the first arts which human ingenuity aimed 
at improving, beyond what mere necessity requires, 
was that of building. In the brief remarks which the 
subject of my inquiries leads me to make on the pro- 
gress of this art in India, I shall confine my attention 
wholly to those of highest antiquity. The most du- 
rable monuments of human industry are public build- 
ings. The productions of art formed for the common 
purposes of life, waste and perish in using them ; but 
works destined for. the benefit of posterity subsist 
through ages, and it is according to the manner in 
which these are executed, that we form a judgment with 
respect to the degree of power, skill, and improvement 
to which the people by whom' they were erected had 
attained. In every part of India monuments of high 
antiquity are found. These are of two kinds : such as 
were consecrated to the offices of religion, or fortresses 
built for the security of the country. In the former of 
these, to which Europeans, whatever their structure 
may be, give the general name of * pagodas,’ we may 
observe a diversity of style, which both marks the gra- 
dual progress of architecture, and throws light on the 
general state of arts and manners in different periods. 
The most early pagodas appear to have been nothing 
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more than excavations in mountainous parts of the 
country, formed probably in imitation of the natural 
caverns to which the first inhabitants of the earth retired 
for safety during the night, and where they found shel- 
ter from the inclemency of the seasons. The most ce- 
lebrated, and, as there is reason to believe, the most an- 
cient of all these, is the pagoda in the island Elephanta, 
at no great distance from Bombay. It has been hewn 
by the hands of man out of a solid rock, about half way 
up a high mountain, and formed into a spacious area 
nearly 120 feet square. In 'order to support the roof 
and the weight of the mountain that lies above it, a num- 
ber of massy pillars, and of a form not inelegant, have 
been cut out of the same rock, at such regular distances, 
as, on the first entrance, presents to the eye of the 
spectator an appearance both of beauty and of strength* 
Great part of the inside is covered with human figures 
in high relief, of gigantic size as well as singular forms, 
and distinguished by a variety of symbols representing, 
it is probable, the attributes of the deities whom they 
worshipped, or the actions of the heroes whom they 
admired. In the isle of Salsette, still nearer to Bombay, 
are excavations in a similar style, hardly inferior in mag- 
nificence, and destined for the same religious purposes. 

These stupendous works are of such high antiquity, 
that as the natives cannot, either from history or tra- 
dition, give any information concerning the time in 
which they were executed, they universally ascribe the 
formation of them to the power of superior beings. 
From the extent and grandeur of these subterraneous 
mansions, which intelligent travellers compare to the 
most celebrated monuments of human power and art 
in any part of the earth, it is manifest that they could 
not have been formed in that stage of social life where 
men continue divided into small tribes, unaccustomed 
to the efforts of persevering industry* It is only in 
states of considerable extent, and among people long 
habituated to subordination, and to act. with concert, 
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that the idea of such magnificent works is conceived, 
or the power of accomplishing them can be found* 

That some such powerful state was established in 
India at the time when the excavations in the islands 
of Elephanta and Salsette were formed, is not the 
only conclusion to be drawn from a survey of them ; 
the style in which the sculptures with which they are 
adorned is executed, indicates a considerable improve- 
ment in art at that early period* Sculpture is the imi- 
tative art in which man seems to have made the first 
trial of his own talents* But even in those countries 
where it has attained to the highest degree of per- 
fection, its progress has been extremely slow. Who- 
ever has attended to the history of this art in Greece, 
knows how far removed the first rude essay to repre- 
sent the human form, was from any complete dehnear 
tion of it d . But the different groupes of figures which 
still remain entire in the pagoda of Elephanta, however 
low they must rank if they be compared with the more 
elegant works of Grecian or even Etruscan artists, are 
finished in a style considerably superior to the hard 
inexpressive maimer of the Egyptians, or to the figures 
in the celebrated palace of Persepolis. In this light 
they have appeared to persons abundantly qualified tp 
appreciate their merit; and from different drawings, 
particularly those of Niebuhr, a traveller equally ac- 
curate in observing and faithful in describing, we must 
form a favourable opinion of the state of arts in Iitdia 
at that period. 

It is worthy of notice, that although several of the 
..figures in the caverns at Elephanta be so different 
from those now exhibited in the pagodas as objects of 
veneration, that some learned Europeans have imagined 
they represent the rites of a religion more ancient than 
that now established in Indostan, yet by the Hindoos 
themselves the caverns are considered as hallowed 

d Winkel man’s Hist, de l’Art. chez les Audens, tom. i. p. 32, etc* 
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places of their own worship, and they still resort 
thither to perform their devotions, and honour the 
figures there in the same manner with those in their 
own pagodas. In confirmation of this, I have been 
informed by an intelligent observer, who visited this 
subterraneous sanctuary in the year 1782, that he was 
accompanied by a sagacious Brahmin, a native of Be- 
nares, who, though he had never been in it before that 
time, recognised at once all the figures ; was well ac- 
quainted with the parentage, education, and life of 
every deity or human personage there represented ; 
and explained with fluency the meaning of the various 
symbols by which the images were distinguished. 
This may be considered as a clear proof that the 
system of mythology now prevalent in Benares, is not 
different from that delineated in the caverns of Ele- 
phanta. Mr. Hunter, who visited Elephanta in the 
year 1784, seems to consider the figures there as re- 
presenting deities who are still objects of worship 
among the Hindoos e . One circumstance serves to 

confirm the justness of this opinion. Several of the 
most conspicuous personages in the groupes at Ele- 
phanta are decorated with the ‘ zennar,’ the sacred 
string or cord peculiar to the order of Brahmins, an 
authentic evidence of the distinction of casts having 
been established in India at the time when these works 
were finished. 

2. Instead of caverns, the original places of worship, 
which could be formed only in particular situations, the 
devotion of the people soon began to raise temples in 
honour of their deities in other parts of India. The 
structure of these was at first extremely simple. They 
were pyramids of large dimension, and had no light 
within but what came from a small door. After having 
been long accustomed to perform all the rites of religion 
in the gloom of caverns, the Indians were naturally led 


e Archaeologia, vol. vii. p. 286, etc. 
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to consider the solemn darkness of such a mansion as 
sacred. Some pagodas in this first style of building 
still remain in Indostan. Drawings of two of these at 
Deogur, and of a third near Tanjore in the Carnatic, 
all fabrics of great antiquity, have been published by 
Mr. Hodges f ; and though they are rude structures, 
they are of such magnitude as must have required the 
power of some considerable state to rear them. 

3 . In proportion to the progress of the different 
countries of India in opulence and refinement, the 
structure of their temples gradually improved. From 
plain buildings they became highly ornamented fabrics, 
and, both by their extent and magnificence, are monu- 
ments of the power and taste of the people by whom 
they were erected. In this highly finished style there 
are pagodas of great antiquity in different parts of 
Indostan, particularly in the southern provinces, which 
were not exposed to the destructive violence of maho- 
medan zeal g . In order to assist my readers in forming 
such an idea of these buildings, as may enable them to 
judge with respect to the early state of arts in India, I 
shall briefly describe two, of which we have the most 
accurate accounts. The entry to the pagoda of Chil- 
lambrum, near Porto Novo, on the Coromandel coast, 
held in high veneration on account of its antiquity, is 
by a stately gate under a pyramid an hundred and 
twenty-two feet in height, built with large stones above 
forty feet long and more than five feet square, and all 
covered with plates of copper, adorned with an im- 
mense variety of figures neatly executed. The whole 
structure extends one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-two feet in one . direction and nine hundred and 
thirty-six in another. Some of the ornamental parts 
are finished with an elegance entitled to the admiration 
of the most ingenious artists 1 *. The pagoda of Sering- 

f No. VI. s See Note lxiv, 

h M6m. de IittSrat. tom. xxxi. p. 44, etc. Voy. de M. Sonnerat, tom, 
i. p. 217. 
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ham, superior in sanctity to that of Chillambrum, sur- 
passes it as much in grandeur ; and fortunately I can 
convey a more perfect idea of it by adopting the words 
of an elegant and accurate historian. This pagoda is 
situated about a mile from the western extremity of 
the island of Seringbam, formed by the division of the 
great river Caveri into two channels. “ It is com- 
posed of seven square inclosures, one within the other, 
the walls of which are twenty-five feet high, and four 
thick. These inclosures are three hundred and fifty 
feet distant from one another, and each has four large 
gates, with a high tower; which are placed, one in the 
middle of each side of the inclosure, and opposite to 
the four cardinal points. The outward wail is near 
four miles in circumference, and its gateway to the 
south is ornamented with pillars, several of which are 
single stones thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in 
diameter; and those which form the roof are still 
larger : in the inmost inclosures are the chapels. 
About half a mile to the east of Seringham, and 
nearer to the Caveri than the Coleroon, is another 
large pagoda called Jembikisma; but this has only one 
inclosure. The extreme veneration in which Sering- 
ham is held, arises from a belief that it contains that 
identical image of the god Wistchnu, which used to be 
worshipped by the god Brahma. Pilgrims from all 
parts of the peninsula come here to obtain absolution, 
and none come without an offering of money; and a 
large part of the revenue of the island is allotted for 
the maintenance of the Brahmins who inhabit the pa- 
goda ; and these, with their families, formerly com- 
posed a multitude of not less than forty thousand souls, 
maintained, without labour, by the liberality of super- 
stition. Here, as in all the other great pagodas of 
India, the Brahmins live in a subordination which 
knows no resistance, and slumber in a voluptuousness 
which knows no wants \ n 

1 Orme’s Hist, of Milit. Transact, of Indostan, vol. i. p. 178. 
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The other species of public buildings which I men- 
tioned, were those erected for the defence of the coun- 
try. From the immense plains of Indostan, there 
arise, in different parts, eminences and rocks formed 
by nature to be places of strength. Of these the na- 
tives early took possession, and, fortifying them with 
works of various kinds, rendered them almost impreg- 
nable stations. There seems to have been in some 
distant age, a period of general turbulence and danger 
in India, when snch retreats were deemed essentially 
necessary to public safety; for among the duties of 
magistrates prescribed by the Pundits, one is, “ that 
he shall erect a strong fort in the place where he 
chooses to reside; and shall build a wall on all the 
four sides of it, with towers and battlements, and shall 
make a full ditch around it V’ Of these fortresses se- 
veral remain, which, both from the appearance of the 
buildings, and from the tradition of the natives, must 
have been constructed in very remote times. Mr. 
Hodges has published views of three of these, one 
of Chunar Gut, situated upon the riveor Ganges, about 
sixteen miles above the city of Benares 1 ; the second, 
of Gwallior, about eighty miles to the south of Agra m ; 
the third of Bidjegur, in the territory of Benares®* 
They are all, particularly Gwallior, works of consider- 
able magnitude and strength. The fortresses in Bern 
gal, however, are not to be compared with several in 
the Deccan. Asseergur, Burbampour, and Dowl&ta- 
bad, are deemed by the natives to be impregnable ° ; 
and I am assured by a good judge, that Asseergur is 
indeed a most stupendous work, and so advantageously 
situated that it would be extremely difficult to reduce 
it by force* Adoni, of which Tippoo Sultaun lately 
rendered himself master, is not inferior to any of them, 
either in strength or importances 

k Introd. to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxi. 1 No. L 

» No. II. “ No. III. ° Bennell, Mem. p. 133. 139. 

/Historical and Political View of the Deccan, p. 13. 
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Nor is it only from surveying their public works that 
we are justified in asserting the early proficiency of 
the Indians in elegant and useful arts; we are led to 
form the same conclusion by a view of those produc- 
tions of their ingenuity, which were the chief articles 
of their trade with foreign nations. Of these the la- 
bours of the Indian loom and needle have, in every 
age, been the most celebrated ; and fine linen is con- 
jectured, with some probability, to have been called by 
the ancients, t sindon,’ from the name of the river In- 
dus or Sindus, near which it was wrought in the high- 
est perfection* 1 . The cotton manufactures of India 
seem anciently to have been as much admired as they 
are at present, not only for their delicate texture, but 
for the elegance with which some of them are em- 
broidered, and the beautiful colour of the flowers with 
which others are adorned. From the earliest period 
of European intercourse with India, that country has 
been distinguished for the number and excellence of 
the substances for dying various colours, with which it 
abounded r . The dye of the deep blue colour in high- 
est estimation among the Romans, bore the name of 
‘ indicum V From India, too, the substance used in 
dying a bright red colour seems to have been im- 
ported * ; and it is well known that both in the cotton 
and silk stuffs, which we now receive from India, the 
blue and the red are the colours of most conspicuous 
lustre and beauty. But however much the ancients 
may have admired these productions of Indian art, 
some circumstances, which I have already mentioned, 
rendered their demand for the cotton manufactures of 
India far inferior to that of modern times ; and this 
has occasioned the information concerning them which 

q Sir William Jones’s Third Discourse, p. 428. 

r Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1018, A. 1024, B. 

8 Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. c. 6. sect. 27. 

* Salmasius, Exercit. Plinianae in Solin. p. 180, etc. 810. S&lmasius de 
Homionymis Hyles Jatrica, c. 107. See Note Ixv. 
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we receive from the Greek and Roman writers to be 
very imperfect. We may conclude, however, from the 
wonderful resemblance of the ancient state of India to 
the modern, that in every period the productions of 
their looms were as various as beautiful. The inge- 
nuity of the Indians in other kinds of workmanship, 
particularly in metals and in ivory, is mentioned with 
praise by ancient authors, but without any particular 
description of their nature u . Of these early produc- 
tions of Indian artists, there are now some specimens 
in Europe, from which it appears that they were ac- 
quainted with the method of engraving upon the hard- 
est stones and gems ; and, both in the elegance of their 
designs and in neatness of execution, had arrived at 
a considerable degree of excellence. An ingenious 
writer maintains, that the art of engraving on gems was 
probably an Indian invention, and certainly was early 
improved there, and he supports this opinion by seve- 
ral plausible arguments \ The Indian engraved gems, 
of which he has published descriptions, appear to be 
the workmanship of a very remote period, as the le- 
gends on them aire in the Sanskreet language 1 . 

But it is not alone from the improved state of me- 
chanic arts in India, that we conclude its inhabitants to 
have been highly civilized ; a proof of this, still more 
convincing, may be deduced from the early and extra- 
ordinary productions of their genius in the fine arts. 
This evidence is rendered mote interesting, by being 
derived from a source of knowledge which the laud- 
able curiosity of our countrymen has opened to the 
people of Europe within these few years. That all 
the science and literature possessed by the Brahmins, 
were contained in books written in a language under- 


u Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1044, B. Dionys. Perieges. ver. 1016. 

* Raspe’s Introd. to 'lassie’s Descript. Catal. of Engraved Gems, etc. 
p. xii. etc. 

y Raspe’s Introd. to Tassie’s Descript. Catal. of Engraved Gems, vol. i. 
.p. 7£. vol. ii. plate xiii. 
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stood by a few only of the most learned among them, 
is a fact which has long been known ; and all the Eu- 
ropeans settled in India during three centuries, have 
complained that the Brahmins obstinately refused to 
instruct any person in this language. But, at length, 
by address, mild treatment, and a persuasion that the 
earnestness with which instruction was solicited, pro- 
ceeded not from any intention of turning their religion 
into derision, but from a desire of acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of their sciences and literature, the scruples 
of the Brahmins have been overcome. Several British 
gentlemen are now completely masters of the Sanskreet 
language. The mysterious veil, formerly deemed im- 
penetrable, is removed; and, in the course of five 
years, the curiosity of the public has been gratified by 
two publications as singular as they were unexpected. 
The one is a translation by Mr. Wilkins, of an episode 
from the * Mahabarat,’ an epic poem in high estimation 
among the Hindoos, composed, according to their ac- 
count, by Kreeshna Dwypayen Veias, the most eminent 
of all their Brahmins, above three thousand years be- 
fore the Christian sera. The other is ‘Sacontala,’ a 
dramatic poem, written about a century before the 
birth of Christ, translated by sir W. Jones. I shall 
endeavour to give my readers such a view of the sub- 
ject and composition of each of these, as may enable 
them to estimate, in some measure, the degree of merit 
which they possess. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, consisting of 
upwards of four hundred thousand lines. Mr. Wilkins 
has translated more than a third of it; but only a 
short episode, entitled Baghvat-Geeta, is hitherto pub- 
lished, and from this specimen we must form an opi- 
nion with respect to the whole. The subject of the 
poem is a famous civil war between two branches of 
the royal house of Bhaurat. When the forces on each 
side were formed in the field, and ready to decide the 
coiitest by the sword, Arjoon, the favourite and pupil 
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of the god Kreeshna, who accompanied him m this 
hour of danger, requested of him to cause his chariot 
to advance between the two hostile armies* He looked 
at both armies, and beheld on either side, none but 
grandsires, uncles, cousins, tutors, -sons, and brothers, 
near relations or bosom friends; and when he had 
gazed for a while, and saw these prepared for the 
fight, he was seized with extreme pity and compunc- 
tion, and uttered his sorrow in the following words : 
— M Having beheld, O Kreeshna! my kindred thus 
waiting anxious for the fight, my members fail me, my 
countenance withereth, the hair standeth an end upon 
my body, and all my frame trembleth with horrour; 
even Gandeev, my bow, escapeth from my hand, and 
my skin is parched and dried up. — When I have de- 
stroyed my kindred, shall I longer look for happiness ? 
I wish not for victory, Kreeshna; I want not domi- 
nion ; I want not pleasure ; for what is dominion and 
the enjoyments of life, or even life itself, when those 
for whom dominion, pleasure, and enjoyment were to 
be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, and stand 
here in the field ready for the battle? Tutors, sons, 
and fathers, grandsires, and grandsons, uncles, ne- 
phews, cousins, kindred, and friends ! Although they 
would kill me, I wish not to fight them; no not even 
for the dominion of the three regions of the universe, 
much less for this little earth z .” In order to remove 
his scruples, Kreeshna informs him what was the duty 
of a prince of the Chehteree or military cast, when 
called to act in such a situation, and incites him to per- 
form it by a variety of moral and philosophical argu- 
ments, the nature of which I shall have occasion to 
consider particularly in another part of this Disserta- 
tion. In this dialogue between Kreeshna and his pu- 
pil, there are several passages which give an high idea 
of the genius of the poet. The speech of Arjoon I 


2 Baghvat-Geeta, p. 30, 31. 
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have quoted, in which he expresses the anguish of his 
soul, must have struck every reader as beautiful and 
pathetic ; and I shall afterwards produce a description 
of the supreme being, and of the reverence wherewith 
he should be worshipped, which is sublime. But while 
these excite our admiration, and confirm us in the be- 
lief of a high degree of civilization in that country 
where such a work was produced, we are surprised at 
the defect of taste and of art in the manner of introduc- 
ing this episode. Two powerful armies are drawn up in 
battle-array, eager for the fight ; a young hero and his 
instructer are described as standing in a chariot of war 
between them; that surely was not the moment for 
teaching him the principles of philosophy, and deli- 
vering eighteen lectures of metaphysics and theology. 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic and 
epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour under the dis- 
advantage of being obliged to form an opinion from a 
single specimen of each, and that of the latter, too, as 
it is only a part of a large work, an imperfect one. 
But if, from such scanty materials, we may venture 
upon any decision, it must be, that of the two, the 
drama seems to have been conducted with the most 
correct taste. This will appear from the observations 
which I now proceed to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations considerably advanced in refine- 
ment, that the drama is a favourite entertainment. 
The Greeks had been for a good time a polished 
people ; Alcaeus and Sappho had composed their 
odes, and Thales and Anaximander had opened their 
schools, before tragedy made its first rude essay in the 
cart of Thespis ; and a good time elapsed before it 
attained to any considerable degree of excellence* 
From the drama of Sacontala, then, we must form an 
advantageous idea of the state of improvement in that 
society to whose taste it was suited. In estimating its 
merit, however, we must not apply to it rules of criti- 
cism drawn from the literature and taste of nations 
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with which its author was altogether unacquainted : 
we must not expect the unities of the Greek theatre \ 
we must not measure it by our own standard of pro- 
priety, Allowance must be made for local customs, 
and singular manners, arising from a state of domestic 
soeiety, an order of civil policy, and a system of re- 
ligious opinions, very different from those established 
in Europe, Sacontala is not a regular drama, but, 
like some of the plays early exhibited on the Spanish 
and English theatres, is an history in dialogue, unfold- 
ing events which happened in different places, and 
during a series of years. When viewed in this light, 
the fable is in general well arranged^ many of the in- 
cidents are happily chosen, and the vicissitudes in the 
situation of the principal personages are sudden and 
unexpected. The unravelling of the piece, however, 
though some of the circumstances preparatory to it be 
introduced with skill, is at last brought about by the 
intervention of superior beings, which has always a 
bad effect, and discovers some want of art. But as 
Sacontala was descended of a celestial nymph, and 
under the protection of a holy hermit, this heavenly 
interposition may appear less marvellous, and is ex- 
tremely agreeable to the oriental taste. In many 
places of this drama it is simple and tender, in some 
pathetic; in others there is a mixture of comic with 
what is more serious. Of each examples might be 
given. I shall select a few of the first, both because 
simplicity and tenderness are the characteristic beauties 
of the piece, and because they so little resemble the 
extravagant imagery, and turgid style, conspicuous in 
almost all the specimens of oriental poetry which have 
hitherto been published. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a princess of 
high birth, had been educated by an holy hermit in an 
hallowed grove, and had passed the early part of her 
life in rural occupations and pastoral innocence. When 
she was about to quit thk beloved retreat, and repair 

VOL. VIII. x 
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to the court of a great monarch, to whom she had 
been married, Cana, her fosterfather, and her youth- 
ful companions, thus bewailed their own loss, and ex- 
pressed their wishes for her happiness, in a strain of 
sentiment and language perfectly suited to their pas- 
toral character. 

“ Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed forest, hear and 
proclaim that Sacontala is going to the palace of her 
wedded lord ; she, who drank not, though thirsty, be- 
fore you were watered ; she, who cropped not, through 
affection for you, one of your fresh leaves, though she 
would have been pleased with such an ornament for 
her locks ; she, whose chief delight was in the season 
when your branches are spangled with flowers ! 

Chorus of woodn ymphs. — “ May her way be 
attended with prosperity! May propitious breezes 
sprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferous dust of rich 
blossoms ! May pools of clear water, green with the 
leaves of the lotos, refresh her as she walks ; and may 
shady branches be her defence from the scorching 
sunbeams !” 

Sacontala, just as she was departing from the grove, 
turns to Cana : “ Suffer me, venerable father, to ad- 
dress this Madhavi-creeper, whose red blossoms in- 
flame the grove.” Cana. “ My child, I know thy 

affection for it.” Sacont. “ O most radiant of 

shining plants, receive my embraces, and return them 
with thy flexible arms! From this day, though re- 
moved at a fatal distance, I shall for ever be thine. — 
O beloved father, consider this creeper as myself!” 
As she advances, she again addresses Cana: “ Father! 
when yon female antelope, who now moves slowly from 
the weight of the young ones with which she is preg- 
nant, shall be delivered of them, send me, I beg, a 
kind message with tidings of her safety. — Do not for- 
get.” Cana. “ My beloved! I will not forget it.” 

Sacontala [stopping.] “ Ah ! what is it that 

clings to the skirts of my robe and detains me !” 
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Cana. “ It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whose 
mouth, when the sharp points of Cusa grass had 
wounded it, has been so often smeared by thee with 
the healing oil of Ingudi ; who has been so often fed 
by thee with a handful of Synmaka grains, and now 
will not leave the footsteps of his protectress.” — — 
Sacont. “ Why dost thou weep, tender fawn, for me 
who must leave our common dwelling-place ? — As thou 
wast reared by me when thou hadst lost thy mother, 
who died soon after thy birth, so will my fosterfather 
attend thee, when we are separated, with anxious care. 
— Return, poor thing, return — * — we must part.” [She 

bursts into tears.] Cana. “ Thy tears, my child,, ill 

suit the occasion ; we shall all meet again ; be firm ; 
see the direct road before thee, and follow it. When 
the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eyelashes, let 
thy resolution check its first efforts to disengage itself. 
In thy passage over this earth, where the paths are 
now high, now low, and the true path seldom distin- 
guished, the traces of thy feet must needs be unequal ; 
but virtue will press thee right onward a .” 
from this specimen of the Indian drama, every reader 
of good taste, I should imagine, will be satisfied, that it 
is only among a people of polished manners and de- 
licate sentiments that a composition so simple and 
correct could be produced or relished. I observe one 
instance in this drama of that wild extravagance so 
frequent in oriental poetry. The monarch, in replac- 
ing a bracelet which had dropped from the arm of 
Sacontala, thus addresses her: “ Look, my darling, 
this is the new moon which left the firmament in ho- 
nour of superior beauty, and, having descended on 
your enchanting wrist, hath joined both its horns 
round in the shape of a bracelet b .” But this is the 
speech of an enraptured young man to his mistress, 
and, in every age and nation, exaggerated praise is 

* Act iv. p. 47, etc. b Act iii. p. 36. 

x 2 
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expected from the mouth of lovers. Dramatic exhibi- 
tions seem to have been a favourite amusement of the 
Hindoos as Well as of other civilized nations. “ The 
tragedies, comedies, farces, and musical pieces of the 
Indian theatre, would fill as many volumes as that of 
any nation in ancient or modern Europe. They are 
all in verse where the dialogue is elevated, and in 
prose where it is familiar ; the men of rank and learn- 
ing are represented speaking pure Sanskreet, mid the 
women Pracrit, which is little more than the language 
of the Brahmins, melted down by a delicate articula- 
tion to the softness of Italian ; while the low persons 
of the drama speak the vulgar dialects of the several 
provinces which they are supposed to inhabit c .” 

V. The attainments of the Indians in science furnish 
an additional proof of their early civilization. By 
every person who has visited India in ancient or mo- 
dem times, its inhabitants, either in transactions of 
private business or in the conduct of political affairs, 
have been deemed not inferior to the people of any 
nation in sagacity or in acuteness of understanding. 
From the application of such talents to the cultivation 
of science, an extraordinary degree of proficiency 
might have been expected. The Indians were, ac- 
cordingly, early celebrated on that account, and some 
of the most eminent of the Greek philosophers tra- 
velled into India, that, by conversing with the sages of 
that country, they might acquire some portion of the 
knowledge for which they were distinguished d . The 
accounts, however, which we receive from the Greeks 
and Romans, of the sciences which attracted the atten- 
tion of the Indian philosophers, or of the discoveries 
which they had made in them, are very imperfect. 
To the researches of a few intelligent persons, who 
have visited India during the course of the three last 


c Preface to Sacont. by sir William Jones, p. ix. See Note Uvi. 
d Brukeri Hist. Philosoph. vol. i. p. 190. 
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centuries, we are indebted for more ample and autfien- 
tic information. But from the reluctance with which 
the Brahmins communicate their sciences to strangers, 
and the inability of Europeans to acquire much know- 
ledge of them, while, like the mysteries of their reli- 
gion, they were concealed from vulgar eyes in ah un- 
known tongue, this information was acquired slowly, 
and with great difficulty. The same observation, how- 
ever, which I made concerning our knowledge of the 
state of the fine arts among the people of India, is 
applicable to that of their progress in science, and the 
present age is the first furnished with sufficient evi- 
dence upon which to found a decisive judgment with 
respect to either. 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from religion, the 
consideration of which I reserve for another head, is 
employed in contemplating either the operations of the 
understanding, the exercise of our moral powers, or 
the nature and qualities of external objects. The first 
is denominated logic; the second ethics; the third 
physics, or the knowledge of nature. With respect to 
the early progress in cultivating each of these sciences 
in India, we are in possession of facts which merit 
attention. 

But, prior to the consideration of them, it is proper 
to examine the ideas of the Brahmins with respect to 
mind itself; for, if these were not just, all their theories 
concerning its operations must have been erroneous 
and fancifuL The distinction between matter and 
spirit appears to have been early known by the phi- 
losophers of India, and to the latter they ascribed 
many powers of which they deemed the former to be 
incapable; and when we recollect how inadequate. our 
conceptions are of every object that does not fall under 
the cognizance of the senses, we may affirm, if allow- 
ance be made for a peculiar notion of the Hindoos 
which shall be afterwards explained, that no descrip- 
tion of the human soul is more suited to the dignity of 
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its nature than that given by the author of the Maha- 
barat. “ Some,” says he, “ regard the soul as a won- 
der, others hear of it with astonishment, but no one 
knoweth it. The weapon divideth it not; the fire 
burneth it not ; the water corrupteth it not ; the wind 
drieth it not away ; for it is indivisible, inconsumable, in- 
corruptible ; it is eternal, universal, permanent, immov- 
able; it is invisible, inconceivable, and unalterable*.” 
After this view of the sentiments of the Brahmins con- 
cerning mind itself, we may proceed to consider their 
ideas with respect to each of the sciences, in that tri- 
partite arrangement which I mentioned. 

1st, Logic and Metaphysics. On no subject has 
the human understanding been more exercised than 
in analyzing its own operations. The various powers 
of the mind have been examined and defined. The 
origin and progress of our ideas have been traced; 
and proper rules have been prescribed, of proceeding 
from the observation of facts to the establishment of 
principles, or from the knowledge of principles to form 
arrangements of science. The philosophers of ancient 
Greece were highly celebrated for their proficiency in 
these abstruse speculations; and, in their discussions 
and arrangements, discovered such depth of thought 
and acuteness of discernment, that their systems of 
logic, particularly that of the peripatetic school, have 
been deemed most distinguished efforts of human 
reason. 

But since we became acquainted, in some degree, 
with the literature and science of the Hindoos, we find 
that as soon as men arrive at that stage in social life, 
when they can turn their attention to speculative in- 
quiries, the human mind will, in every region of the 
earth, display nearly the same powers, and proceed in 
its investigations and discoveries by nearly similar 
steps. From Abul Fazefs compendium of the philo- 


Baghvat-Geeta, p. 37. 
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sophy f of the Hindoos, the knowledge of which he 
acquired, as he informs us, by associating intimately 
with the most learned men of the nation; from the 
specimen of their logical discussions contained in that 
portion of the Shastra published by colonel Dow 8 , 
and from many passages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it ap- 
pears that the same speculations which occupied the 
philosophers of Greece had engaged the attention of 
the Indian Brahmins ; and the theories of the former, 
either concerning the qualities of external objects, or 
the nature of our own ideas, were not more ingenious 
than those of the latter. To define with accuracy, to 
distinguish with acuteness, and to reason with subtilty, 
are characteristics of both ; and in both the same ex- 
cess of refinement, in attempting to analyze those oper- 
ations of mind which the faculties of man were not 
formed to comprehend, led sometimes to the most false 
and dangerous conclusions. That sceptical philosophy, 
which denies the existence of the material world, and 
asserts nothing to be real but our own ideas, seems to 
have been known in India as well as in Europe h ; and 
the sage? of the east, as they were indebted to philo- 
sophy for the knowledge of many important truths, 
were not more exempt than those of the west from its 
delusions and errours. 

2d, Ethics. This science, which has for its object 
to ascertain what distinguishes virtue from vice, to in- 
vestigate what motives should prompt men to act, and 
to prescribe rules for the conduct of life, as it is of all 
others the most interesting, seems to have deeply en- 
gaged the attention of the Brahmins. Their senti- 
ments with respect to these points were various, and, 
like the philosophers of Greece, the Brahmins were 
divided into sects, distinguished by maxims and tenets 
often diametrically opposite* That sect with whose 

f Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 95, etc. * Dissertation, p. xxxix. etc. 

h Dow’s Dissertation, p. lvii. Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 128. 
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opinions we are, fortunately, beat acquainted, had es- 
tablished a system of morals, founded on principles the 
most generous and dignified which unassisted reason is 
capable of discovering. Man, they taught, was formed 
not for speculation or indolence, but for action. He is 
born, not for himself alone, but for his fellow-men. 
The happiness of the society of which he is a member, 
the good of mankind, are his ultimate and highest 
objects. In choosing what to prefer or to reject, the 
justness and propriety of his own choice are the only 
considerations to which he should attend. The events 
which may follow his actions are not in his own power; 
and whether they be prosperous or adverse, as long as 
he is satisfied with the purity of the motives which 
induced him to act, he can enjoy that approbation of 
his own mind, which constitutes genuine happiness, 
independent of the power of fortune or the opinions of 
other men. “ Man,” says the author of the Maha- 
barat, “ enjoyeth not freedom from action. Every 
man is involuntarily urged to act by those principles 
which are inherent in his nature. He who restraineth 
his active faculties, and sitteth down with his mind 
attentive to the objects of his senses, may be called 
one of an astrayed soul. The man is praised, who, 
having subdued all his passions, performeth with his 
active faculties all the functions of life, unconcerned 
about the event 1 . Let the motive be in the deed* and 
not in the event. Be not one whose motive for action 
is the hope of reward. Let not thy life be spent in 
inaction. Depend upon application, perform thy duty, 
abandon all thought of the consequence, and make the 
event equal, whether it terminate in good or in evil; 
for such an equality is called ( Yog’ [i. e- attention to 
what is spiritual.] Seek an asylum then in wisdom 
alone; for the miserable and unhappy are so on ac- 
count of the event of things. Men who are endued 


* Baghvat Geeta, p. 44. 
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with true wisdom are unmindful of good or evil in this 
world. Study then to obtain this application of thy 
understanding, for such application in business is a 
precious art. Wise men, who have abandoned all 
thought of the fruit which is produced from their 
actions, are freed from the chains of birth, and go to 
the regions of eternal happiness k . n 

From these and other passages which I might have 
quoted, we learn that the distinguishing doctrines of the 
stoical school were taught in India many ages before 
the birth of Zeno, and inculcated with a persuasive 
earnestness nearly resembling that of Epictetus ; and 
it is not without astonishment that we find the tenets 
of this manly active philosophy, which seem to be 
formed only for men of the most vigorous spirit, pre- 
scribed as the rule of conduct to a race of people more 
eminent, as is generally supposed, for the gentleness of 
their disposition than for the elevation of their minds. 

3d, Physics. In all the sciences which contribute 
towards extending our knowledge of nature, in mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and astronomy, arithmetic is of ele- 
mentary use. In whatever country, then, we find that 
such attention has been paid to the improvement of 
arithmetic as to render its operations most easy and 
correct, we may presume that the sciences depending 
upon it have attained a superior degree of perfection. 
Such improvement of this science we find in India. 
While, among the Greeks and Romans, the only 
method used for the notation of numbers was by the 
letters of the alphabet, which necessarily rendered 
arithmetical calculation extremely tedious and operose, 
the Indians had, from time immemorial, employed for 
the same purpose the ten ciphers or figures, now uni- 
versally known, and by means of them performed 
every operation in arithmetic with the greatest facility 
and expedition. By the happy invention of giving a 


k Baghvat-Geeta, p. 40. 
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different value to each figure according to its change 
of place, no more than ten figures are needed in calcu- 
lations the most complex, and of any given extent; 
and arithmetic is the most perfect of all the sciences. 
The Arabians, not long after their settlement in Spain* 
introduced this mode of notation into Europe, and were 
candid enough to acknowledge that they had derived 
the knowledge of it from the Indians. Though the 
advantages of this mode of notation are obvious and 
great, yet so slowly do mankind adopt new inventions, 
that the use of it was for some time confined to 
science ; by degrees, however, men of business relin- 
quished the former cumbersome method of computa- 
tion by letters, and the Indian arithmetic came into 
general use throughout Europe 1 . It is now so familiar 
and simple, that the ingenuity of the people to whom 
we are indebted for the invention is less observed and 
less celebrated than it merits. 

The astronomy of the Indians is a proof stiU more 
conspicuous of their extraordinary progress in science. 
The attention and success with which they studied the 
motions of the heavenly bodies were so little known to 
the Greeks and Romans, that it is hardly mentioned by 
them but in the most cursory manner m . But as soon 
as the mahomedans established an intercourse with the 
natives of India, they observed and celebrated the su- 
periority of their astronomical knowledge. Of the 
Europeans who visited India, after the communication 
with it by the cape of Good Hope was discovered, M. 
Bernier, an inquisitive and philosophical traveller, was 
one of the first who learned that the Indians had long 
applied to the study of astronomy, and had made con- 
siderable progress in that science 11 . His information, 
however, seems to have been very general and imper- 
fect. We are indebted for the first scientific proof of 

1 Montuela, Hist, des Mathura at. tom. i. p. 360, etc. 

m Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1047, A. Dion. Perieg. v. 1173. 

■ Voyages, tom, ii. p. 146, etc. . 
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the great proficiency of the Indians iir astronomical 
knowledge, to M. de la Loubere, who, on his return A. D. 1687. 
from his embassy to Siam, brought with him an extract 
from a Siamese manuscript, which contained tables and 
rules for calculating the places of the sun and moon. 

The manner in which these tables were constructed 
rendered the principles on which they were founded 
extremely obscure, and it required a commentator as 
conversant in astronomical calculation as the celebrated 
Cassini, to explain the meaning of this curious frag- 
ment. The epoch of the Siamese tables corresponds 
to the 21st of March, a. d. 638. Another set of tables 
was transmitted from Chrisnabouram, in the Carnatic, 
the epoch of which answers to the 10th of March, a. d. 

1491. A third set of tables came from Narsapour, and 
the epoch of them goes no farther back than a. d. 1569. 

The fourth and most curious set of tables was published 
by M. le Gentil, to whom they were communicated by 
a learned Brahmin of Tirvalore, a small town on the 
Coromandel coast, about twelve miles west of Nega- 
patam. The epoch of these tables is of high antiquity, 
and coincides with the beginning of the celebrated aera 
of the Calyougham or Collee Jogue, which commenced, 
according to the Indian account, three thousand one 
hundred and two years before the birth of Christ 0 . 

These four sets of tables have been examined and 
compared by M. Bailly, who with singular felicity of 
genius has conjoined an uncommon degree of eloquence 
with the patient researches of an astronomer, and the 
profound investigations of a geometrician. His calcu- 
lations have been verified, and his reasonings have been 
illustrated and extended by Mr. Playfair, in a very 
masterly Dissertation published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh p . 

Instead of attempting to follow them in reasonings 
and calculations, which from their nature are often 

® See Note lxvii. p Vol. ii. p. 13$. 
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abstruse and intricate, I shall satisfy myself with giving 
such a general view of them as is suited to a popular 
work. This, I hope, may convey a proper idea of 
what has been published concerning the astronomy of 
India, a subject too curious and important to be omitted 
in any account of the state of science in that country ; 
and, without interposing any judgment of my own, I 
shall leave each of my readers to form his own opinion. 

It may be considered as the general result of all the 
inquiries, reasonings, and calculations, with respect to 
Indian astronomy, which have hitherto been made pub* 
lie, u That the motion of the heavenly bodies, and 
more particularly their situation at the commencement 
of the different epochs to which the four sets of tables 
refer, are ascertained with great accuracy; and that 
many of the elements of their calculations, especially 
for very remote ages, are verified by an astonishing 
coincidence with the tables of the modern astronomy of 
Europe, when improved by the latest and most nice 
deductions from the theory of gravitation.” These 
conclusions are rendered peculiarly interesting, by the 
evidence which they afford of an advancement in science 
unexampled in the history of rude nations. The In* 
dian Brahmins, who annually circulate a kind of alma- 
nack, containing astronomical predictions of some of the 
more remarkable phenomena in the heavens, such as 
the new and full moons, the eclipses of the sun and 
moon, are in possession of certain methods of calcula- 
tion, which, upon examination, are found to involve in 
them a very .extensive system of astronomical know* 
ledge. M. le Gentil, a French astronomer, had an 
opportunity while in India of observing two eclipses of 
the moon, which had been calculated by a Brahmin, 
and he found the errour in either to be very inconsi- 
derable. 

The accuracy of these results is less surprising than 
the justness and scientific nature of the principles on 
which the tables, by which they calculate, are con- 
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structed. For the method of predicting eclipses, which 
is followed by the Brahmins, is. of a kind altogether 
different from any that has been found in the possession 
of rude nations in the infancy of astronomy. In Chal- 
dsea, and even in Greece* in the early ages, the method 
of calculating eclipses was founded on the observation 
of a certain period or cycle, after which the eclipses of 
the sun and moon return nearly in the same order; but 
there was no attempt to analyze the different circum- 
stances on which the eclipse depends, or to deduce its 
phenomena from a precise knowledge of the motions of 
the sun and moon. This last was reserved for a more 
advanced period, when geometry, as well as arithmetic, 
were called in to the assistance of astronomy, and, if it 
was attempted at all, seems not to have been attempted 
with success before the age of Hipparchus. It is a 
method of this superior kind, founded on principles 
and on an analysis of the motions of the sun and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the Brahmins, and 
they never employ any of the grosser estimations, which 
were the pride of the first astronomers in Egypt and 
Chaldma* 

The Brahmins of the present times are guided in 
their calculations by these principles, though they do 
not now understand them ; they know only the use of 
the tables which are in their possession, but are un- 
acquainted with the method of their construction. The 
Brahmin who visited M. le Gentil at Pondicherry, and 
instructed him in the use of the Indian tables, had no 
knowledge of the principles of his art, and discovered 
no curiosity concerning the nature of M. le Gentil’s ob- 
servations, or about the instruments which he employed. 
He was equally ignorant with respect to the authors of 
these tables : and whatever is to be learned concerning 
the time or place of their construction, must be deduced 
from the tables themselves. One set of these tables* 
as was formerly observed* professes to be as old as the 
beginning of the Calyougham* or to go back to the 
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year 3103 before the Christian sera; but as nothing, it 
may be supposed, is easier than for an astronomer to 
give to his tables what date he pleases, and, by calcu- 
lating backwards, to establish an epoch of any assigned 
antiquity, the pretensions of the Indian astronomy to so 
remote an origin are not to be admitted without exa- 
mination. 

That examination has accordingly been instituted by 
M. Bailly, and the result of his inquiries is asserted to 
be, that the astronomy of India is founded on observa- 
tions which cannot be of a much later date than the 
period above mentioned. For the Indian tables repre- 
sent the state of the heavens, at that period, with asto- 
nishing exactness ; and there is between them and the 
calculations of our modern astronomy such a con- 
formity, with respect to those ages, as could result 
from nothing, but from the authors of the former 
having accurately copied from nature, and having de- 
lineated truly the face of the heavens, in the age 
wherein they lived. In order to give some idea of the 
high degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I shall 
select a few instances of it, out of many that might be 
produced. The place of the sun for the astronomical 
epoch at the beginning of the Calyougham, as stated in 
the tables of Tirvalore, is only forty-seven minutes 
greater than by the tables of M. de la Caille, when cor- 
rected by the calculations of M. de la Grange. The 
place of the moon, in the same tables, for the same 
epoch, is only thirty-seven minutes different from the 
tables of Mayer. The tables of Ptolemy, for that 
epoch, are erroneous no less than ten degress with re- 
spect to the place of the sun, and eleven degrees with 
respect to that of the moon. The acceleration of the 
moon’s motion, reckoning from the beginning of the 
Calyougham to the present time, agrees, in the Indian 
tables, with those of Mayer to a single minute. The 
inequality of the sun’s motion, and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, which were both greater in former ages than 
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they are now, as represented in the tables of Tirvalore, 
are almost of the precise quantity that the theory of 
gravitation assigns to them three thousand years before 
the Christian aera. It is accordingly for those very re- 
mote ages, about 5000 years distant from the present, 
that their astronomy is most accurate, and the nearer 
-we come down to our own times, the conformity of its 
results with ours diminishes. It seems reasonable to 
suppose, that the time when its rules are most accurate, 
is the time when the observations were made on which 
these rules are founded. 

In support of this conclusion, M. Bailly maintains 
that none of all the astronomical systems of Greece or 
Persia, or of Tartary, from some of which it might be 
suspected that the Indian tables were copied, can be 
made to agree with them, especially when we calculate 
for very remote ages. The superior perfection of the 
Indian tables becomes always more conspicuous as we 
go farther back into antiquity. This shows, likewise, 
how difficult it is to construct any astronomical table 
which will agree with the state of the heavens for a 
period so remote from the time when the tables were 
constructed, as four or five thousand years. It is only 
from astronomy in its most advanced state, such as it 
has attained in modern Europe, that such accuracy is 
to be expected. 

When an estimate is endeavoured to be made of the 
geometrical skill necessary for the construction of the 
Indian tables and rules, it is found to be very consi- 
derable; and, beside the knowledge of elementary 
geometry, it must have required plane and spherical 
trigonometry, or something equivalent to them, toge- 
ther with certain methods of approximating to the 
values of geometrical magnitudes, which seem to rise 
very far above the elements of any of those sciences. 
Some of these last mark also very clearly, although 
this has not been observed by M. Bailly, that the 
places to which these tables are adapted, jnust be 
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situated between the tropics, because they are alto- 
gether inapplicable at a greater distance from the 
equator. 

From this long induction, the conclusion which seems 
obviously to result is, that the Indian astronomy is 
founded upon observations which were made at a very 
early period ; and when we consider the exact agree- 
ment of the places which they assign to the sun and 
moon, and other heavenly bodies, at that epoch, with 
those deduced from the tables of de la Caille and 
Mayer, it strongly confirms the truth of the position 
which I have been endeavouring to establish concern- 
ing the early and high state of civilization in India. 

Before I quit this subject, there is one circumstance 
which merits particular attention. All the knowledge 
which we have hitherto acquired of the principles and 
conclusions of Indian astronomy, is derived from the 
southern part of the Carnatic, and the tables are 
adapted to places situated between the meridian of 
cape Comorin and that which passes through the east- 
ern part of Ceylon" 1 . The Brahmins in the Carnatic 
acknowledge that their science of astronomy was de- 
rived from the north, and that their method of calcula- 
tion is denominated ‘ fakiam,’ or new, to distinguish it 
from the * siddantam,’ or ancient method established at 
Benares, which they allow to be much more perfect; 
and we learn from Abul Fazel, that all the astronomers 
of Indostan rely entirely upon the precepts contained 
in a book called ‘ Soorej Sudhant,’ composed in a. very 
remote periods It is manifestly from this book that 
the method to which the Brahmins of the south gave 
the name of siddantam is taken. Benares has been 
from time immemorial the Athens of India, the resi- 
dence of the most learned Brahmins, and the seat both 
of science and literature. There, it is highly probable, 
whatever remains of the aneient astronomical know- 

. * Batlly, D». Prelim. p. xvii. r Ayeen Akbery, iii. p. 8. 
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ledge and discoveries of the Brahmins is still preserved 
In an enlightened age and nation, and during a reign 
distinguished by a succession of the most splendid and 
successful undertakings to extend the knowledge of 
nature, it is an object worthy of public attention, to 
take measures for obtaining possession of all that time 
has spared of the philosophy and inventions of the 
most early and most highly civilized people of the east. 
It is with peculiar advantages Great Britain may en- 
gage in this laudable undertaking. Benares is subject 
to its dominion ; the confidence of the Brahmins has 
been so far gained as to render them communicative ; 
some of our countrymen are acquainted with that sa- 
cred language in which the mysteries both of religion 
and of science are recorded; movement and activity 
have been given to a spirit of inquiry throughout all 
the British establishments in India; persons who visited 
that country with other views, though engaged in oc- 
cupations of a very different kind, are now carrying on 
scientific and literary researches with ardour and suc- 
cess. Nothing seems now to be wanting, but thaf 
those intrusted with the administration of the British 
empire in India should enable some person capable, by 
his talents and liberality of sentiment, of investigating 
and explaining the more abstruse parts of Indian phi- 
losophy, to devote his whole time to that important 
object. Thus Great Britain may have the glory of 
exploring fully that extensive field of unknown science, 
which the academicians of France had the merit of 
first opening to the people of Europe *. 

VI. The last evidence, which I shall mention, of the 
early and high civilization of the ancient Indians, is de- 
duced from the consideration of their religious tenets 
and practices. The institutions of religion, publicly 
established in all the extensive countries stretching 

• M. Bernier, in the year 1668, saw a large hall in Benares filled with 
the works of the Indian philosophers, physicians, and poets. Voy. ii. 
p. 148. * See Note lxviii. 
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from the banks of the Indus to cape Comorin, present 
to view an aspect nearly similar- They form a regular 
and complete system of superstition, strengthened and 
upheld by every thing which can excite the reverence 
and secure the attachment of the people. The tem- 
ples consecrated to their deities are magnificent, and 
adorned not only with rich offerings, but with the most , 
exquisite works in painting and sculpture, which the 
artists, highest in estimation among them, were capable 
of executing- The rites and ceremonies of their wor- 
ship are pompous and splendid, and the performance 
of them not only mingles in all the more momentous 
transactions of common life, but constitutes an essential 
part of them. The Brahmins, who, as ministers of re- 
ligion preside in all its functions, are elevated above 
every other order of men, by an origin deemed not 
only more noble, but acknowledged to be sacred. 
They have established among themselves a regular 
hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which, by securing 
subordination in their own order, adds weight to their 
authority, - and gives them a more absolute dominion 
over the minds of the people. This dominion they 
support by the command of the immense revenues with 
which the liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims 
and devotees, have enriched their pagodas 11 . 

It is far from my intention to enter into any minute 
detail with respect to this vast and complicated system 
of superstition- An attempt to enumerate the multi- 
tude of deities which are the objects of adoration in 
India; to describe the splendour of worship in their 
pagodas, and the immense variety of their rites and 
ceremonies ; to recount the various attributes and func- 
tions which the craft of priests, or the credulity of the 
people, have ascribed to their divinities ; especially if 
I were to accompany all this with a review of the nu- 
merous and often fanciful speculations and theories of 

* Roger, Porte Ouverte, p. 39, 209, etc. 
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learned men on this subject, would require a work of 
great magnitude. I shall, therefore, on this, as on 
some of the former heads, confine myself to the precise 
point which I have kept uniformly in view; and by 
considering the state of religion in India, I shall endea- 
vour not only to throw additional light on the state of 
civilization in that country, but I flatter myself that, at 
the same time, I shall be able to give what may be con- 
sidered as a sketch and outline of the history and pro- 
gress of superstition and false religion in every region 
of the earth. 

I. We may observe, that, in every country, the re- 
ceived mythology, or system of superstitious belief, 
with all the rites and ceremonies which it prescribes, is 
formed in the infancy of society, in rude and barbarous 
times. True religion is as different from superstition 
in its origin, as in its nature. The former is the off- 
spring of reason cherished by science, and attains to 
its highest perfection in ages of light and improvement. 
Ignorance and fear give birth to the latter, and it is 
always in the darkest periods that it acquires the great- 
est vigour. That numerous part of the human species 
whose lot is labour, whose principal and almost sole 
occupation is to secure subsistence, has neither leisure 
nor capacity for entering into that path of intricate and 
refined speculation, which conducts to the knowledge 
of the principles of national religion. When the in** 
tellectual powers are just beginning to unfold, and 
their first feeble exertions are directed towards a few 
objects of primary necessity and use; when the fa- 
culties of the mind are so limited, as not to have 
formed general and abstract ideas; when language is 
so barren as to be destitute of names to distinguish any 
thing not perceivable by some of the senses ; it is pre- 
posterous to expect that men should be capable of 
tracing the relation between effects and their causes ; 
or to suppose that they should rise from the contem- 
plation of the former to the discovery of the latter, and 

y 2 
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form just conceptions of one supreme being, as the 
creator and governor of the universe. The idea of 
creation is so familiar, wherever the mind is enlarged 
by science, and illuminated by revelation, that we sel- 
dom reflect how profound and abstruse the idea is, or 
consider what progress man must have made in ob- 
servation and research, before he could arrive at any 
distinct knowledge of this elementary principle in re- 
ligion. But, even in its rude state, the human mind, 
formed for religion, opens to the reception of ideas, 
which are destined, when corrected and refined, to be 
the great source of consolation amidst the calamities of 
life. These apprehensions, however, are originally in- 
distinct and perplexed, and seem to be suggested rather 
by the dread of impending evils, than to flow from gra- 
titude for blessings received. While nature holds on 
her course with uniform and undisturbed regularity, 
men enjoy the benefits resulting from it, without much 
inquiry concerning its cause. But every deviation from 
this regular course rouses and astonishes them. When 
they behold events to which they are not accustomed, 
they search for the causes of them with eager curiosity. 
Their understanding is often unable to discover these; 
but imagination, a more forward and ardent faculty of 
the mind, decides without hesitation. It ascribes the 
extraordinary occurrences in nature to the influence 
of invisible beings, and supposes the thunder, the 
hurricane, and the earthquake, to be the immediate 
effect of their agency. Alarmed by these natural evils, 
and exposed, at the same time, to many dangers and 
disasters, which are unavoidable in the early and un- 
civilized state of society, men have recourse for pro- 
tection to power superior to what is human, and the 
first rites or practices which bear any resemblance to 
acts of religion, have it for their object to avert evils 
which they suffer or dread \ 

* In the second volume of the History of America, p. 183 [vol. vi. p. 
351 — 354, of this edition of Dr. Robertson’s works.] of fifth edition, I gave 
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II. As superstition and false religion take their rise, 
in every country, from nearly the same sentiments and 
apprehensions, the invisible beings, who are the first 
objects of veneration, have every where a near re- 
semblance. To conceive an idea of one superintending 
mind, capable of arranging and directing all the various 
operations of nature, seems to be an attainment far be- 
yond the powers of man in the more early stages of his 
progress. His theories, more suited to the limited 
sphere of his own observation, are not so refined. He 
supposes that there is a distinct cause of every remark- 
able effect, and ascribes to a separate power every 
event which attracts his attention, or excites his terrour. 
He fancies that it is the province of one deity to point 
the lightning, and, with an awful sound, to hurl the 
irresistible thunderbolt at the head of the guilty ; that 
another rides in the whirlwind, and, at his pleasure, 
raises or stills the tempest ; that a third rules over the 
ocean ; that a fourth is the god of battles ; that while 
malevolent powers scatter the seeds of animosity and 
discord, and kindle in the breast those angry passions 
which give rise to war, and terminate in destruction, 
others, of a nature more benign, by inspiring the hearts 
of men with kindness and love, strengthen the bonds of 
social union, augment the happiness, and increase the 
number, of the human race. 

Without descending farther into detail, or attempt- 
ing to enumerate that infinite multitude of deities to 
which the fancy or the fears of men have allotted the 
direction of the several departments in nature, we may 
recognise a striking uniformity of features in the sys- 
tems of superstition established throughout every part 
of the earth. The less men have advanced beyond the 
state of savage life, and the more slender their acquaint- 
ance with the operations of nature, the fewer were their 

nearly a similar account of the origin of false religion. Instead of labour- 
ing to convey the same ideas in different language, I have inserted here 
some paragraphs in the same words I then used. 
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deities in number, and the more compendious was their 
theological creed ; but as their mind gradually opened, 
and their knowledge continued to extend, the objects 
of their veneration multiplied, and the articles of their 
faith became more numerous. This took place remark- 
ably among the Greeks in Europe, and the Indians in 
Asia, the two people, in those great divisions of the 
earth, who were most early civilized, and to whom, for 
that reason, I shall confine all my observations. They 
believed, that over every movement in the natural 
world, and over every function in civil or domestic life, 
even the most common and trivial, a particular deity 
presided. The manner in which they arranged the 
stations of these superintending powers, and the offices 
which they allotted to each, were in many respects the 
same. What is supposed to be performed by the 
power of Jupiter, of Neptune, of ^Eolus, of Mars, of 
Venus, according to the mythology of the west, is 
ascribed in the east to the agency of Agnfee, the god 
of fire ; Varoon, the god of oceans ; Vayoo, the god of 
wind*; Cama, the god of love; and a variety of other 
divinities. 

The ignorance and credulity of men having thus 
peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, they 
ascribed to them such qualities and. actions, as they 
deemed suitable to their character and functions. It is 
one of the benefits derived from true religion, that by 
setting before men a standard of perfect excellence, 
which they should have always in their eye, and en- 
deavour to resemble, it may be said to bring down 
virtue from heaven to earth, and to form the human 
mind after a divine model. In fabricating systems of 
false religion, the procedure is directly the reverse. 
Men ascribe to the beings whom they have deified, such 
actions as they themselves admire and celebrate. The i 
qualities of the gods who are the objects of adoration, 


* Baghvat-Geeta, p. 94. 
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are copied from those of the worshippers who bow 
down before them ; and thus many of the imperfections 
peculiar to men have found admittance into heaven. 
By knowing the adventures and attributes of any false 
deity, we can pronounce, with some degree of certainty, 
what must have been the state of society and manner? 
when he was elevated to that dignity. The mythology 
of Greece plainly indicates the character of the age in 
which it was formed. It must have been in times of 
the greatest licentiousness, anarchy, and violence, that 
divinities of the highest rank could be supposed ca- 
pable of perpetrating actions, or of being influenced by 
passions, which, in more enlightened periods, would be 
deemed a disgrace to human nature ; it must have been 
when the earth was still infested with destructive mon- 
sters, and mankind, under forms of government too 
feeble to afford them protection, were exposed to the 
depredations of lawless robbers, or the cruelty of sa- 
vage oppressors, that the well-known labours of Her- 
cules, by which he was raised from earth to heaven, 
could haye been necessary, or would have been deemed 
so highly meritorious. The same observation is apr 
plicable to the ancient mythology of India. Many of 
the adventures and exploits of the Indian deities are 
suited to the rudest ages of turbulence and rapine. It 
was to check disorder, to redress wrongs, and to clear 
the earth of powerful oppressors, that Vishnou, a di- 
vinity of the highest order, .is said to have become suc- 
cessively incarnate, and to have appeared on earth in 
various forms z . 

III. The character and functions of those deities 
which superstition created to itself as objects of its 
veneration, having every where a near resemblance, the 
rites of their worship were every where extremely simi- 
lar. Accordingly as deities were distinguished either 
by ferocity of character or licentiousness of conduct, it 


Voyage de Sonnerat, tom. i. p. 158, etc. 
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is obvious what, services must have been deemed most 
acceptable to them. In order to conciliate the favour, 
or to appease the wrath, of the former, fasts, mortificar- 
tions, and penances, all rigid, and many of them ex- 
cruciating to an extreme degree, were the means em- 
ployed. Their altars were always bathed in blood; 
the most costly victims were offered ; whole hecatombs 
were slaughtered ; even human sacrifices were not un- 
known, and were held to be the most powerful expia- 
tions. In order to gain the good-will of the deities of 
the latter description, recourse was had to institutions 
of a very different kind, to splendid ceremonies, gay 
festivals, heightened by all the pleasures of poetry, 
music, and dancing, but often terminating in scenes of 
indulgence too indecent to be described. Of both 
these, instances occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 
worship, which I need not mention to my learned 
readers a . In the east the ceremonial of superstition is 
nearly the same. The manners of the Indians, though 
distinguished, from the time when they became known 
to the people of the west, for mildness, seem, in a more 
remote period, to have been, in a greater degree, simi- 
lar to those of other nations. Several of their deities 
were fierce and awful in their nature, and were repre- 
sented in their temples under the most terrific forms. 
If we did not know the dominion of superstition over 
the human mind, we should hardly believe, that a ritual 
of worship suited to the character of such deities could 
have been established among a gentle people. Every 
act of religion, performed in honour of some of their 
gods, seems to have been prescribed by fear. Mortifi- 
cations and penances so rigorous, so painful, and so long 
continued, that we read the accounts of them with as- 
tonishment and liorrour, were multiplied. Repugnant 
as it is to the feelings of an Hindoo to shed the blood of 
any creature that has life, many different animals', even 


* Strabo, lib. viii. p. 581, A. lib. xii. p. 837, C. 
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the most useful, the horse and the cow, were offered 
up as victims upon the altars of some of their gods b ; 
and, what is still more strange, the pagodas of the east 
were polluted with human sacrifices, as well as the 
temples of the west 0 . But religious institutions and 
ceremonies of a less severe kind were more adapted to 
the genius of a people formed, by the extreme sensi- 
bility both of their mental and corporeal frame, to an 
immoderate love of pleasure. In no part of the earth 
was a connexion between the gratification of sensual 
desire and the rites of public religion, displayed with 
more avowed indecency than in India. In every pa- 
goda there was a band of women set apart for the ser- 
vice ,of the idol honoured there, and devoted from their 
early years to a life of pleasure ; for which the Brah- 
mins prepared them by an education which added so 
many elegant accomplishments to their natural charms, 
that what they gained by their profligacy, often brought 
no inconsiderable accession to the revenue of the temple. 
In every function performed in the pagodas, as well as 
in every public procession, it is the office of these 
women to dance before the idol, and to sing hymns in 
his praise ; and it is difficult to say, whether they tres- 
pass most against decency by the gestures they exhibit, 
or by the verses which they recite. The walls of the 
pagoda are covered with paintings in a style no less in- 
delicate d ; and in the innermost recess of the temple, 
for it would be profane to call it the sanctuary, is 
placed the ‘lingam,’ an emblem of productive power 
too gross to be explained®. 

IV. How absurd soever the articles of faith may be 


b Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 241. Roger, Porte Ouverte, p. 251. 
c Heeto-pades, p. 185 — 322. Asiat. Researches, vol. i. p. 265. Voyage 
de Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 207. Roger, p. 251. 

d Voyage de Gentil, vol. i. p. 244. 260. Preface to Code of Gentoo 
Laws, p. lvit. 

® Roger, Porte Ouverte, p. 157. Voyage de Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 41. 175. 
Sketches, vol. i. p. 203. Hamilton’s Trav. vol. i. p. 379. 
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which superstition has adopted, or how unhallowed the 
rites which it prescribes, the former are received in 
every age and country with unhesitating assent, by the 
great body of the people, and the latter observed with 
scrupulous exactness. In our reasonings concerning 
religious opinions and practices which differ widely 
from our own, we are extremely apt to err. Having 
been instructed ourselves in the principles of a re- 
ligion, worthy in every respect of that divine wisdom 
by which they were dictated, we frequently, express 
wonder at the credulity of nations in embracing systems 
of belief which appear to us so directly repugnant to 
right reason, and sometimes suspect that tenets so wild 
and extravagant do not really gain credit with them. 
But experience may satisfy us, that neither our wonder 
nor suspicions are well founded. No article of the 
public religion was called in question by those people 
of ancient Europe, with whose history we are best 
acquainted, and no practice which it enjoined appeared 
improper to them. On the other hand* every opinion 
that tended to diminish the reverence of men for the 
gods of their country, or to alienate them from their 
worship, excited among the Greeks and Romans that 
indignant zeal which is natural to every people at- 
tached to their religion, by a firm persuasion of its 
truth. The attachment of the Indians, both in ancient 
and modern times, to the tenets and rites of their an- 
cestors, has been, if possible, still greater. In no 
country, of which we have any account, were precau- 
tions taken with so much solicitude to place the great 
body of the people beyond the reach of any temptation 
to doubt or disbelief. They not only were prevented, 
as I have already observed the great bulk of mankind 
must always be in every country, from entering upon 
any speculative inquiry, by the various occupations of 
active and laborious life, but any attempt to extend the 
sphere of their knowledge was expressly prohibited. 
If one of the Sooder cast, by far the most numerous of 
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the four into which the whole nation was divided, pre- 
sumed to read any portion of the sacred books, in 
which all the science known in India is contained, he 
was severely punished ; if he ventured to get it by 
heart, he was put to death f . To aspire after any 
higher degree of knowledge than the Brahmins have 
been pleased to teach, would be deemed not only pre- 
sumption but impiety. Even the higher casts de- 
pended entirely for instruction on the Brahmins, and 
could acquire no portion of science but what they 
deigned to communicate. By means of this, a devout 
reverence was universally maintained for those institu- 
tions which were considered as sacred; and, though 
the faith of the Hindoos has been often tried by se- 
vere persecutions, excited by the bigotry of their maho- 
medan conquerors, no people ever adhered with greater 
fidelity to the tenets and rites of their ancestors g . 

V. We may observe, that when science and phi- 
losophy are diffused through any country, the system 
of superstition is subjected to a scrutiny from which it 
was formerly exempt, and opinions spread which im- 
perceptibly diminish its influence over the minds of 
men. A free and full examination is always favourable 
to truth, but fatal to errour. What is received with 
implicit faith in ages of darkness, will excite contempt 
or indignation in an enlightened period. The history 
of religion in Greece and Italy, the only countries of 
Europe which, in ancient times, were distinguished for 
their attainments in science, confirms the truth of this 
observation. As soon as science made such progress 
in Greece, as rendered men capable of discerning the 
wisdom, the foresight, and the goodness displayed 
in creating, preserving, and governing the world, they- 
must have, perceived, that the characters of the di- 
vinities which were proposed as the objects of adora- 

f Code of Gentoo Laws, cb. xxi. sect. 7. 

* Orme’s Fragment, p. 102. Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 194. 
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tion in their temples, could not entitle them to be con- 
sidered as the presiding powers in nature. A poet 
might address Jupiter as the father of gods and men, 
who governed both by eternal laws ; but, to a philoso- 
pher, the son of Saturn, the story of whose life is a 
series of violent and licentious deeds, which would 
render any man odious or despicable, must have ap- 
peared altogether unworthy of that station. The na- 
ture of the religious service celebrated in their temples 
must have been no less offensive to an enlightened 
mind, than the character of the deities in honour of 
whom it was performed. Instead of institutions tending 
to reclaim men from vice, to form or to strengthen 
habits of virtue, or to elevate the mind to a sense of its 
proper dignity, superstition either occupied its votaries 
in frivolous unmeaning ceremonies, or prescribed rites, 
which operated, with fatal influence, in inflaming the 
passions and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, that men 
venture to attack the established religion of their coun- 
try, or to impugn opinions which have been long held 
sacred. At first, some philosophers endeavoured, by 
allegorical interpretations and refined comments, to 
explain the popular mythology, as if it had been a 
description of the powers of nature, and of the various 
events and revolutions which take place in the system 
of the material world, and endeavoured, by this ex- 
pedient, to palliate many of its absurdities. By de- 
grees, bolder theories concerning religion were ad- 
mitted into the schools of science. Philosophers of 
enlarged views, sensible of the impiety of the popular 
superstition, formed ideas concerning the perfections 
of one supreme being, the creator and ruler of the 
universe, as just and rational as have ever been at- 
tained by the unassisted powers of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Asia, we shall find, 
that the observation which I have made upon the 
history of false religion holds equally true there. In 
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India, as well as in Greece, it was by cultivating 
science that men were first led to examine and to 
entertain doubts with respect to the established sys- 
tems of superstition; and when we consider the great 
difference between the ecclesiastical constitution, if I 
may use that expression, of the two countries, we are 
apt to imagine that the established system lay more 
open to examination in the latter than in the former. 
In Greece there was not any distinct race or order of 
men set apart for performing the functions of religion, 
or to serve as hereditary and interested guardians of 
its tenets and institutions. But in India the Brahmins 
were born the ministers of religion, and they had an 
exclusive right of presiding in all the numerous rites of 
worship, which superstition prescribed as necessary to 
avert the wrath of heaven, or to render it propitious. 
These distinctions and privileges secured to them a 
wonderful ascendant over their countrymen ; and every 
consideration that can influence the human mind, the 
honour, the interest, the power of their order, called 
upon them to support the* tenets, and to maintain the 
institutions and rites, with which the preservation of 
this ascendant was so intimately connected. 

But as the most eminent persons of the cast devoted 
their lives to the cultivation of science, the progress 
which they made in all the branches of it, of which I 
have given some account, was great, and enabled them 
to form such a just idea of the system of nature, and of 
the power, wisdom, and goodness displayed in the form- 
ation and government of it, as elevated their minds 
above the popular superstition, and led them to ac- 
knowledge and reverence one supreme being, (t the 
creator of all things, (to use their own expressions,) and 
from whom all things proceed h .” 

This is the idea which Abul Fazel, who examined 
the opinions of the Brahmins with the greatest atten- 


h Baghvat-Geeta, p. 84. 
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tion and candour, gives of their theology. “ They all,” 
says he, “ believe in the Unity of the godhead; and 
although they hold images in high veneration, it is only 
because they represent celestial beings, and prevent the 
thoughts of those who worship them from wandering 1 .” 
The sentiments of the most intelligent Europeans who 
have visited India, coincide perfectly with his, in respect 
to this point. The accounts which Mr. Bernier re- 
ceived from the Pundits of Benares, both of their ex- 
ternal worship, and of one sovereign lord being the sole 
object of their devotion, is precisely the same with that 
given by Abul Fazel k . Mr. Wilkins, better qualified, 
perhaps, than any European ever was to judge with 
respect to this subject, represents the learned Brahmins 
of the present times as theists, believers in the unity 
of God l . Of the same opinion is M. Sonnerat, who 
resided in India seven years, in order to inquire into 
the manners, sciences, and religion of the Hindoos m . 
The Pundits, who translated the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
declare, " that it was the supreme being, who, by his 
power, formed all creatures of the animal, vegetable, 
and material world, from the four elements of fire, 
water, air, and earth, to be an ornament to the maga- 
zine of creation; and whose comprehensive benevo- 
lence selected man, the centre of knowledge, to have 
dominion and authority over the rest ; and, having be- 
stowed upon this favourite object judgment and under- 
standing, gave him supremacy over the corners of the 
world n .” 

Nor are these to be regarded as refined sentiments 
of later times. The Brahmins being considered by the 
mahomedan conquerors of India as the guardians of the 
national religion, have been so studiously depressed by 
their fanatical zeal, that the modern members of that 
order are as far inferior to their ancestors in science 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 3. k Voyage, tom. ii. p. 159. 

1 Preface to Baghvat-Geeta, p. 24. m Ibid. tom. i. p. 198. 

a Prelim. Discourse, p. lxxiii. 
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as in power. It is from the writiftgs of their ancient 
Pundits that they derive the most liberal sentiments 
which they entertain at present, and the wisdom for 
which they are now celebrated has been transmitted to 
them from ages very remote. 

That this assertion is well founded we are enabled to 
pronounce with certainty, as the most profound myste- 
ries of Hindoo theology, concealed with the greatest 
care from the body of the people, have been unveiled 
by the translations from the Sanskreet language lately 
published. The principal design of the Baghvat-Geeta, 
an episode in the Mahabarat, a poem of the highest 
antiquity, and of the greatest authority in India, seems 
to have been to establish the doctrine of the unity of 
the godhead, and from a just view of the divine nature, 
to deduce an idea of what worship will be most accept- 
able to a perfect being. In it, amidst much obscure 
metaphysical discussion, some ornaments of fancy un- 
suited to our taste, and some thoughts elevated to a 
tract of sublimity into which, from our habits of rea- 
soning and judging, we shall find it difficult to follow 
them®, we find descriptions of the supreme being en- 
titled to equal praise with those of the Greek philoso- 
phers which I have celebrated. Of these I shall now 
produce one to which I formerly alluded, and refer 
my readers for others to the work itself : “ O mighty 
being,” says Arjoon, “ who art the prime creator, eter- 
nal God of gods, the worlds mansion! Thou art the 
incorruptible being, distinct from all things transient. 
Thou art before all gods, the ancient Pooroosh , [i. e. 
vital soul,] and the supreme supporter of the universe. 
Thou knowest all things, and art worthy to be known; 
thou art the supreme mansion, and by thee, O infinite 
form, the universe was spread abroad; reverence be 
unto thee before and behind ; reverence be unto thee 
on all sides ; O thou who art all in all ! Infinite is thy 


Mr. Hastings’s Letter, prefixed to the Baghvat-Geeta, p. 7. 
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power and thy glory. — Thou art the father of all things 
animate and inanimate. Thou art the wise instructer 
of the whole, worthy to be adored. There is none like 
unto thee ; where, then, in the three worlds, is there 
one above thee? Wherefore I bow down; and, with 
my body prostrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 
lord! worthy to be adored; for thou shouldest bear 
with me, even as a father with his son, a friend with 
his friend, a lover with his beloved p .” A description of 
the supreme being is given in one of the sacred books 
of the Hindoos, from which it is evident what were the 
general sentiments of the learned Brahmins concerning 
the divine nature and perfections: “ As God is im- 
material, he is above all conception; as he is invisible, 
he can have no form ; but from what we behold of his 
works, we may conclude, that he is eternal, omnipotent, 
knowing all things, and present every where q .” 

To men capable of forming such ideas of the deity, 
the public service in the pagodas must have appeared 
to be an idolatrous worship of images, by a supersti- 
tious multiplication of frivolous or immoral rites; and 
they must have seen that it was only by sanctity of 
heart, and purity of manners, men could hope to gain 
the approbation of a being perfect in goodness. This 
truth Veias labours to inculcate in the Mahabarat, but 
with the prudent reserve and artful precautions, natu- 
ral to a Brahmin, studious neither to offend hi$ coun- 
trymen, nor to diminish the influence of his own order. 
His ideas concerning the mode of worshipping the 
deity, are explained in many striking passages of the 
poem ; but, unwilling to multiply quotations, J satisfy 
myself with referring to them r . 

When we recollect how slowly the mind of man opens 
to abstract ideas, and how difficult, according to an ob- 
servation in the Mahabarat, an invisible path is to cor- 

p Baghvat-Geeta, p. 94, 95. ** Dow’s Dissert, p. xl. 

r Baghvat-Geeta, p. 55. 67, 75. 97. 119. 
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poreal beings, it is evident that the Hindoos must have 
attained an high degree of improvement before their 
sentiments rose so far superior to the popular supersti- 
tion of their country. The different states of Greece 
had subsisted long, and had made considerable pro- 
gress in refinement, before the errours of false religion 
began to be detected* It was not until the age of 
Socrates, and in the schools of philosophy established 
by his disciples, that principles adverse to the tenets of 
the popular superstition were much propagated. 

A longer period of time elapsed before the Romans, 
a nation of warriors and statesmen, were enlightened by 
science, or ventured upon any free disquisition con- 
cerning the objects or the rites of worship, authorized 
by their ancestors. Rut in India the happy effects of 
progress in science were much more early conspicuous* 
Without adopting the wild computations of Indian 
chronology, according to which the Mahabarat was 
composed above four thousand years ago, we must 
allow that it is a work of very great antiquity, and 
the author of it discovers an acquaintance with the 
principles of theology, of morals, and of metaphysics, 
more just and rational, than seems* to have been at- 
tained, at that period, by any nation whose history is 
known. 

But so unable are the limited powers of the human 
mind to form an adequate idea of the perfections and 
operations of the supreme being, that in all the theories 
concerning them, of the most eminent philosophers in 
the most enlightened nations, we find a lamentable 
mixture of ignorance and errour. From these the 
Brahmins were not more exempt than the sages of 
other countries. As they held that the system of na- 
ture was not only originally arranged by the power and 
wisdom of God, but that every event which happened 
was brought about by his immediate interposition; and 
as they could not comprehend how a being could act in 
any place unless where it was present ; they supposed 

VOL. VIII. z 
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the deity to be a vivifying principle diffused through 
the whole creation, an universal soul that animated 
each part of it \ Every intelligent nature, particularly 
the souls of men, they conceived to be portions sepa- 
rated from this great spirit 1 , to which, after fulfilling 
their destiny on earth, and attaining a proper degree 
of purity, they would be again reunited. In order to 
efface the stains with which a soul, during its residence 
on earth, has been defiled, by the indulgence of sensual 
and corrupt appetites, they taught that it must pass, in 
a long succession of transmigratioils, through the bodies 
of different animals, until, by what it suffers and what 
it learns in the various forms of its existence, it shall 
be so thoroughly refined from all pollution, as to be 
rendered meet for being absorbed into the divine es- 
sence, and returns like a drop into that unbounded 
ocean from which it originally issued u . These doctrines 
of the Brahmins, concerning the deity, as the soul 
which pervades all nature, giving activity and vigour 
to every part of it, as well as the final reunion of all 
intelligent creatures to their primeval source, coincide 
perfectly with the tenets of the stoical school. It is 
remarkable, that after having observed a near resem- 
blance in the most sublime sentiments of their moral 
doctrine, we should likewise discover such a similarity 
in the errours of their theological speculations *. 

The human mind, however, when destitute of supe- 
rior guidance, is apt to fall into a practical errour with 
respect to religion, of a tendency still more dangerous. 
When philosophers, by their attainments in science, 
began to acquire such just ideas of the nature and per- 
fections of the supreme being, as convinced them that 

* Baghvat-Geeta, p. 65. 78. 85. Bernier, tom. ii. p. 163. 

1 Dow’s Dissert, p. xliii* 

u Voy. de Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 192. 200. Baghvat-Geeta, p. 39, 115. 
Dow’s Dissert, p. xliii. 

x Lipsii Physiol. Stoicor. lib. i. dissert, viii. xxi. Seneca, Antoninus, 
Epictetus, passim. 
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the popular system of superstition was not. only absurd 
but impious, they were fully aware of all the danger 
which might arise from communicating what they had 
discovered to the people, incapable of comprehending 
the force of those reasons which had swayed with them, 
and so zealously attached to established opinions, as to 
revolt against any attempt to detect their falsehood. 
Instead, therefore, of allowing any ray of that know- 
ledge which illuminated their own minds to reach them, 
they formed a theory to justify their own conduct, and 
to prevent the darkness of that cloud which hung over 
the minds of their fellow-men from being ever dispelled. 
The vulgar and unlearned, they contended, had no 
right to truth. Doomed by their condition to remain 
in ignorance, they were to be kept in order by delusion, 
and allured to do what is right, or deterred from ven- 
turing upon what is wrong, by the hope of those ima- 
ginary rewards which superstition promises, and the 
dread of those punishments which it threatens. In 
confirmation of this, I might quote the doctrine of most 
of the philosophic sects, and produce the words of 
almost every eminent Greek and Roman writer. It 
will be sufficient, however, to lay before my readers a 
remarkable passage in Strabo, to whom I have been so 
often indebted in the course of my researches, and who 
was no less qualified to judge with respect to the poli- 
tical opinions of his contemporaries, than to describe 
the countries which they inhabited. “ What is mar- 
vellous in fable, is employed,” says he, “ sometimes to 
please, and sometimes to inspire terrour, and both these 
are of use, not only with children, but with persons of 
mature age. To children we propose delightful fic- 
tions, in order to encourage them to act well, and such 
as are terrible, in order to restrain them from evil. 
Thus when men are united in society, they are incited 
to what is laudable by hearing the poets celebrate the 
splendid actions of fabulous story, such as the labours 
of Hercules and Theseus, in reward for which they are 
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now honoured as divinities, or by beholding their illus- 
trious deeds exhibited to public view in painting and 
sculpture. On the other hand, they are deterred from 
vice, when the punishments inflicted by the gods upon 
evil doers are related, and threats are denounced against 
them in awful words, or represented by frightful figures, 
and when men believe that these threats have been 
really executed upon the guilty. For it is impossible 
to conduct women and the gross multitude, and to ren- 
der them holy, pious, and upright, by the precepts of 
reason and philosophy ; superstition, or the fear of the 
gods, must be called m aid, the influence of which is 
founded on fictions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
Jupiter, the aegis of Minerva, the trident of Neptune, 
the torches and snakes of the furies, the spears of the 
gods, adorned with ivy, and the whole ancient theology, 
are all fables, which the legislators who formed the po- 
litical constitution of states employ as bugbears to over- 
awe the credulous and simple 1 .” 

These ideas of the philosophers of Europe were pre- 
cisely the same which die Brahmins had adopted in 
India, and according to which they regulated their 
conduct with respect to the great body of the people. 
As their order had an exclusive right to read the sacred 
books, to cultivate and to teach science, they could 
more effectually prevent all who were not members of it 
from acquiring any portion of information beyond what 
they were pleased to impart. When the free circula- 
tion of knowledge is not circumscribed by such restric- 
tions, the whole community derives benefit from every 
new acquisition in science, the influence of which, both 
upon sentiment and conduct, extends insensibly from 
the few to the many, from the learned to the ignorant. 
But wherever the dominion of false religion is com- 
pletely established, the body 6f the people gain nothing 
by the greatest improvements in knowledge. Their 

* Strabo, lib. i. p. 36, B. 
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philosophers conceal from them, with the utmost soli* 
citude, the truths which they have discovered, and 
labour to support that fabric of superstition which it 
was their duty to have overturned. They not only 
enjoin others to respect the religious rites prescribed 
by the laws of their country, but conform to them in 
their own practice, and with every external appearance 
of reverence and devotion, bow down before the altars 
of ‘deities, who must inwardly be the objects of their 
contempt. Instead of resembling the teachers of true 
religion in the benevolent ardour with which they have 
always communicated to their fellow-men the knowledge 
of those important truths with which their own minds 
were enlightened and rendered happy, the sages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on, with 
studied artifice, a scheme of deceit, and, according to 
an emphatic expression of an inspired writer, they 
‘ detained’ the truth in unrighteousness 3 . They knew 
and approved what was true, but among the rest of 
mankind they laboured to support and to perpetuate 
what is false. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars which 
I originally proposed to examine, and have endeavoured 
to discover the state of the inhabitants of India with 
respect to each of them. If I had aimed at nothing 
else than to describe the civil policy, the arts, the 
sciences, the religious institutions of one of the most 
ancient and most numerous race of men, that alone 
would have led me into inquiries and discussions both 
curious and instructive. I own, however, that I have 
all along kept in view an object tnore interesting, as 
well as of greater importance, and entertain hopes, that 
if the account which I have given of the early and high 
civilisation of India, and of the wonderful progress of 
its inhabitants in elegant arts and useful science, shall 
be received as just and well established, it may have 


* Rom. i. 18 . 
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some mfamB upon die behaviour of Europeans to- 
wards that people. Unfortunately for the hmnan 
species, in whatever quarter of die globe die people 
of Europe have acquired dominion, they have found 
the inhabitants not only in a state of society and im- 
provement for inferior to their own, but different in 
their complexion, and in all their habits of life. Men 
in every state of their career are so satisfied with the 
progress made by the community of which they are 
members, that it becomes to them a standard of per- 
fection, and they are apt to regard people whose con- 
dition is not similar, with contempt, and even aversion. 
In Africa and America, the dissimilitude is so conspi- 
cuous, that* in the pride of their superiority, Europeans 
thought themselves entitled to reduce the natives of the 
former to slavery, and to exterminate those of the 
latter. Even in India, though far advanced beyond 
die two other quarters of the globe in improvement, 
the colour of the inhabitants, their effeminate appear- 
ance, their unwarlike spirit, the wild extravagance of 
their religious tenets and ceremonies, and many other 
circumstances, confirmed Europeans in such an opinion 
of their own preeminence, that they have always viewed 
and treated them as an inferior- race of men. Happy 
would it be if any of the four European nations, who 
have, successively, acquired extensive territories and 
power in India, could altogether vindicate itself from 
having acted in this manner. Nothing, however, can 
have a more direct and powerful tendency to inspire 
Europeans, proud of their own superior attainments in 
policy, science, and arts, with proper sentiments con- 
cerning the people of India, and to teach them a due 
regard for their natural rights as men, than their being 
accustomed, not only to consider the Hindoos of the 
present times as a knowing and ingenious race of men, 
but to view them as descended from ancestors who had 
attained to a very high degree of improvement, many 
ages before the least step towards civilization had been 
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taken in any part of Europe. It was by an impartial 
and candid inquiry into their manners, that the em- 
peror Akber was led to consider the Hindoos as no less 
entitled to protection and favour than his other sub- 
jects, and to govern them with such equity and mild- 
ness, as to merit from a grateful people the honourable 
appellation of ‘ the guardian of mankind.’ It was from 
a thorough knowledge of their character and acquire- 
ments, that his vizier Abul Fazel, with a liberality of 
mind unexampled among mahomedans, pronounces an 
high encomium on the virtues of the Hindoos, both as 
individuals and as members of society, and celebrates 
their attainments in arts and sciences of every kind*. 
If I might presume to hope that the description which 
I have given of the manners and institutions of the 
people of India could contribute, in the smallest de- 
gree, and with the remotest influence, to render their 
character more respectable, and their condition more 
happy, I shall close my literary labours with the sa- 
tisfaction of thinking that I have not lived or written 
in vain. 


Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 2. 81. 95. 
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Note I. Sect. I. p. 133, g. 

Credulity and scepticism are two opposite extremes 
into which men are apt to run, in examining the events which 
are said to have happened in the early ages of antiquity. 
Without incurring any suspicion of a propensity to the fatter 
of these, I may be allowed to entertain doubts concerning the 
expedition of Sesostris into Indid, and his conquest of that 
country. 1 . Few facts in ancient history seem to be better 
established, than that of the early aversion of the Egyptians 
to a seafaring life. Even the power of despotism cannot, at 
once, change the ideas and manners of a nation, especially 
when they have been confirmed by long habit, and rendered 
sacred by the sanction of religion. That Sesostris, in the 
course of a few years, should have so entirely overcome the 
prejudices of a superstitious people, as to be able to fit out 
four hundred ships of force, in the Arabian gulf, besides 
another fleet which he had in the Mediterranean, appears to 
be extremely improbable. Armaments of such magnitude 
would require the utmost efforts of a great and long-esta- 
blished maritime power. 2. It is remarkable that Herodotus, 
who inquired with the most persevering diligence into the an- 
cient history of Egypt, and who received all the information 
concerning it which the priests of Memphis, Heliopolis, and 
Thebes could communicate, Herodot. edit. Wesselingii, lib. ii. 
c. 3. although he relates the history of Sesostris at some 
length, does not mention his conquest of India. Lib. ii. c. 102, 
etc. That tale, it is probable, was invented in the period be- 
tween the age of Herodotus and that of Diodorus Siculus, from 
whom we receive a particular detail of the Indian expedition 
of Sesostris. His account rests entirely upon the authority of 
the Egyptian priests ; and Diodorus himself not only gives it 
as his general opinion, “ that many things which they related, 
flowed rather from a desire to promote the honour of their 
country, than from attention to truth,” lib. i. p. 34. edit. 
Wesselingii, Amst. 1746 ; but takes particular notice that the 
Egyptian priests, as well as the Greek writers, differ widely 
from one another in the accounts which they give of the ac- 
vol. vm. a 
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tions of Sesostris, lib. i. p. 62. 3. Though Diodorus asserts, 
that in relating the history of Sesostris he had studied to se- 
lect what appeared to him most probable, and most agreeable 
to the monuments of that monarch still remaining in Egypt, 
he has admitted into his narrative many marvellous circum- 
stances, which render the whole extremely suspicious. The 
father of Sesostris, as he relates, collected all the male children 
who were born in Egypt on the same day with his son, in 
order that they might be educated together with him, conform- 
able to a mode which he prescribed with a view of preparing 
them as proper instruments to carry into execution the great 
undertakings for which he destined Sesostris. Accordingly, 
when Sesostris set out upon his Indian expedition, which, 
from circumstances mentioned by Diodorus, must have been 
about the fortieth year of his age, one thousand seven hundred 
of his youthful associates are said to have been still alive, and 
were intrusted with high command in his army. But if we 
apply to the examination of this story the certain principles of 
political arithmetic, it is evident, that if one thousand seven 
nundred of the male children born on the same day with Se- 
sostris were alive when his great expedition commenced, the 
number of children bom in Egypt on each day of the year 
must have been at least ten thousand, and the population of 
the kingdom must have exceeded sixty millions ; Goguet, Ori- 
gine des Loix, des Arts, etc. tom. ii. p. 12, etc. a number far 
beyond the bounds of credibility, in a kingdom which, from 
the accurate calculations of M. d’Anville, Memoire sur 
FEgypte Anc. et Modeme, p. 23, etc. does not contain more 
than two thousand one hundred square leagues of habitable 
country. Decline and Fall of the Roman Emp. vol. v. p. 348. 
Another marvellous particular is the description of a ship of 
cedar, four hundred and ninety feet in length, covered on the 
outside with gold, and on the inside with silver, which Sesos- 
tris consecrated to the deity who was the chief object of wor- 
ship at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such too is the account he 
gives of the Egyptian army, in which, beside six hundred 
thousand infantry and twenty-four thousand cavalry, there 
were twenty-seven thousand armed chariots. Ibid. p. 64. 
4. These and other particulars appeared so far to exceed the 
bounds of probability, that the sound understanding of Strabo 
the geographer rejected, without hesitation, the accounts of 
the Indian expedition of Sesostris ; and he not only asserts, 
in the most explicit terms, that this monarch never entered 
India, lib. xv. p. 1007, C. edit. Casaub. Amst. 1707 ; but he 
ranks what has been related concerning his operations in that 
oountry with the fabulous exploits of Bacehus and Hercules, 

р. 1007, D. 1009, B* The philosophical historian of Alexan- 
der the great seems to have entertained the same sentiments 
with respect to the exploits of Sesostris in India. Hist. Ind. 

с. 5. Arrian, Exped. Alex. edit. Gronov. L. Bat. 1704* What 
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slender information concerning India or its inhabitants, Hero- 
dotus had received, seems to have been derived, not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Persians, lib. iii. c. 105 ; which ren- 
ders it probable, that in his time there was little intercourse 
between Egypt and India. If Reland be well founded in his 
opinion, that many of the words mentioned by ancient authors 
as Indian are really Persian, we may conclude that there was 
an early intercourse between Persia and India, of which hardly 
any trace remains in history. Reland. Dissert, de Veteri Lin- 
gua Indie, ap. Dissert. Miscel. vol. i. p. 209. 

Note II. Sect. I. p. 135, k. 

When we consider the extent and effects of the Phenician 
commerce, the scanty information concerning it which we re- 
ceive from ancient writers must, on a first view, appear sur- 
prising. But when we recollect that all the Greek historians, 
Herodotus excepted, who give any account of the Phenicians, 
published their works long after the destruction of Tyre by 
Alexander the great, we shall cease to wonder at their not 
having entered into minute details with respect to a trade 
which was then removed to new seats, and carried on in other 1 
channels. But the power and opulence of Tyre, in the pros- 
perous age of its commerce, must have attracted general at- 
tention. In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who flourished two 
hundred and sixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
most particular account of the nature and variety of its com- 
mercial transactions that is to be found in any ancient writer, 
and which conveys, at the same time, a magnificent idea of 
the extensive powejr of that state. Ch. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. 

Note III. Sect. I. p. 137, T - 

The account given of the revenue of the Persian monarchy 
by Herodotus is curious, and seems to have been copied from 
some public record, which had been communicated to him. 
According to it the Persian empire was divided into twenty 
sattapys, or governments. The tribute levied from each is 
specified, amounting in all to 14,560 Euboean talents, which 
Dr. Arbuthnot reckons to be equal to 2,807,437/* sterling 
money ; a sum extremely small for the revenue of the great 
king, and which ill accords with many facts, concerning the 
riches, magnificence, and luxury of the east, that occur in an- 
cient authors. 

Note IV. Sect. I. p. 140, z. 

Major Rennell, in the second edition of his Memoir, has 
traced, from very imperfect materials, the routes by which 
Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah penetrated into India, 
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with a degree of accuracy which does honour to his discern- 
ment, and displays the superiority of his knowledge, in the 
ancient and modern geography of that country. His re- 
searches he has illustrated by an additional map. To these I 
must refer my readers. Nor are they to consider his laborious 
investigation merely as an object of curiosity ; the geography 
of that fertile and extensive region of India, distinguished by 
the name of f Panjab/ with which we are at present little ac- 
quainted, may soon become very interesting. If, on the one 
hand, that firm foundation on which the British empire in 
India seems to be established, by the successful termination of 
the late war, remains unshaken ; if, on the other hand, the 
Seiks, a confederacy of several independent states, shall con- 
tinue to extend their dominions with the same rapidity that 
they have advanced since the beginning of the current cen- 
tury ; it is highly probable that the enterprising commercial 
spirit of the one people, and the martial ardour of the other, 
who still retain the activity and ardour natural to men in the 
earliest ages of social union, may give rise to events of the 
greatest moment. The frontiers of the two states are ap- 
proaching gradually nearer and nearer to each other, the ter- 
ritories of the Seiks having reached to the western bank of the 
river Jumnah, while those of the Nabob of Oude stretch 
along its eastern bank. This Nabob, the ally or tributary of 
the East India company, is supported by a brigade of the 
Bengal army, constantly stationed' on his western frontier. 
Ren. Mem. Introd. p. cxvi. In a position so contiguous, 
rivalry for power, interference of interest, and innumerable 
other causes of jealousy and discord, can hardly fail of ter- 
minating, sooner or later, in open hostility. The Seiks pos- 
sess the whole Soubah of Lahore, the principal part of Moul- 
tan, and the western part of Delhi. The dimensions of this 
tract are about 400 British miles from N. W. to S. E. varying 
in breadth from 320 to 150 miles. Their capital city is La- 
hore. Little is known concerning their government and 
political maxims ; but thpy are represented as mild. In their 
mode of making war, they are unquestionably savage and 
cruel. Their army consists almost ^entirely of horse ; of which 
they can bring at least 100,000 into the field. Maj. Ren. 
Mem. 2d edit. Introd. p. cxxi. cxxii. and p. 365. See also 
Mr. Craufurd’s Sketches, 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 263, etc. 

Note V. Sect. I. p. 141, c. 

It is surprising that Alexander did not receive, in the pro- 
vinces contiguous to India, such an account of the periodical 
rains in that country, as to show him the impropriety of carry- 
ing on military operations there, while these continued. His 
expedition into India commenced towards the end of spring, 
Arrian, lib. iv. c. 22. when the rains were already begun in 
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the mountains from which all the rivers in the Panjab flow, 
and of course they must have been considerably swelled before 
he arrived on their banks, Rennell, p. 268. He passed the 
Hydaspes at midsummer, about the height of the rainy season. 
In a country through which so many large rivers run, an army 
on service at this time of the year must have suffered greatly. 
An accurate description of the nature of the rains and inun- 
dations in this part of India, is given by Arrian, lib. v. c. 9* 
and one still fuller may be found in Strabo, lib. xv. 1013. It 
was of what they suffered by these that Alexander's soldiers 
complained, Strabo, lib. xv. 1021, D. and not without rea- 
son, as it had rained incessantly during seventy days. Diod. 
Sicul. xvii. c. 94. A circumstance which marks the accuracy 
with which Alexander's officers had attended to every thing 
in that part of India, deserves notice. Aristobulus, in his 
Journal, which I have mentioned, observes that, though heavy 
rains fell in the mountains, and in the country near to them, 
in the plains below not so much as a shower fell. Strabo, lib. 
xv. p. 1013, B. 1015, B. Major Rennell was informed by a 
person of character, who had resided in this district of India, 
which is now seldom visited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. monsoon, or at least in the months of July, 
August, and part of September, which is the rainy season in 
most other parts of India, the atmosphere in the Delta of the 
Indus is generally clouded, but no rain falls, except very near 
the sea. Indeed, very few showers fall during the whole 
season. Captain Hamilton relates, that when he visited Tatta, 
no rain had fallen for three years before. Memoirs, p. 288. 
Tamerlane, who, by the vicinity of the seat of his government 
to India, had the means of being well informed concerning the 
nature of the country, avoided the errour of Alexander, and 
made his Indian campaign during the dry season. As Nadir 
Shah, both when he invaded India, a. d. 1738, and in his 
return next year, marched through the same countries with 
Alexander, and nearly in the same line of direction, nothing 
* can give a more striking idea of the persevering ardour of the 
Macedonian conqueror, than the description of the difficulties 
which Nadir Shah had to surmount, and the hardships which 
his army endured. Though possessed of absolute power and 
immense wealth, and distinguished no less by great talents 
than long experience in the conduct of war, he had the mor- 
tification to lose a great part of his troops in crossing the 
rivers of the Panjab, in penetrating through the mountains to 
the north of India, and in conflicts with the fierce natives in- 
habiting the countries which stretch from the banks of the 
Oxus to the frontiers of Persia. An interesting account of 
his retreat and sufferings is given in the Memoirs of Khojeh ' 
Abdulkurren, a Cashmerian of distinction, who served in his 
army. 
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Note VI. Sect. I. p. 143, g. 

That a fleet so numerous should have been collected in such 
a short time, is apt to appear, at first sight, incredible. Arrian, 
however, assures us, that in specifying this number, he fol- 
lowed Ptolemy, the son of La^us, whose authority he con- 
sidered to be of the greatest weighty lib. vi. c. 3. But as the 
Panjab country is full of navigable rivers, on which all the 
intercourse among the natives was carried on, it abounded with 
vessels ready constructed to the conqueror’s hands, so that he 
might easily collect that number. If we could give credit to 
the account of the invasion of India by Semiramis, no fewer 
than four thousand vessels were assembled in the Indus to op- 
pose her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. c. 74* It is remarkable 
that when Mahmoud of Gazna invaded India, a fleet was col- 
lected on the Indus to oppose him, consisting of the same 
number of vessels. We learn from the Ayeen Akbery, that 
the inhabitants of this part of India still continue to carry on 
all their communication with each other by water ; the inha- 
bitants of the Circar of Tatta alone have not less than forty 
thousand vessels of various constructions. V ol. ii. p. 143. 

Note VII, Sect. I. p. 144, k. 

All these particulars are taken from the Indian History of 
Arrian, a work different from that already mentioned, and one 
of the most curious treatises transmitted to us from antiquity. 
The first part of it consists of extracts from the account given 
by Nearchus of the climate and soil of India, and the manners 
of the natives. The second contains that officers journal of 
his voyage from the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the 
Persian gulf. The perusal of it gives rise to several observa- 
tions. 1. It is remarkable that neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, 
nor Aristobulus, nor even Arrian, once mentions the voyage 
of Scylax. This could not proceed from their being unac- 
quainted with it, for Herodotus was a favourite author in the 
hands of every Greek who had any pretensions to literature. 
It was probably occasioned by the reasons which they had to 
distrust the veracity of Scylax, of which I have already taken 
notice. Accordingly, in a speech which Arrian puts into the 
mouth of Alexander, he asserts that, except Bacchus, he was 
the first who had passed the Indus ; which implies that he 
disbelieved what is related concerning Scylax, and was. not 
acquainted with what Darius Hystaspes is said to have done, 
in order to subject that part of India to the Persian crown. 
Arrian, vii. c. 10. # This opinion is confirmed by Megasthenes, 
who resided a considerable time in India. He asserts that, 
except Bacchus and Hercules, to whose fabulous expeditions 
Strabo is astonished that he should have given any credit, 
lib. xv. p. 1007, D. Alexander was the first who had invaded 
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India; Arrian, Hist. Indie, c. 5. We are informed by Ar- 
rian, that the Assacani, and other people who possessed that 
country which is now called the kingdom of Candahar, paid 
tribute, first to the Assyrians, and afterwards to the Medea 
and Persians; Hist. Indie, c. 1. As all the fertile provinces 
on the north-west of the Indus Were anciently reckoned to be 
part of India, it is probable that what was levied from them is 
the sum mentioned in the tribute -roll, from which Herodotus 
drew his account of the annual revenue of the Persian empire, 
and that none of the provinces to the south of the Indus were 
ever subject to' the kings of Persia. 2. This voyage of Near- 
chus affords some striking instances of the imperfect knowledge 
which the ancients had of any navigation different from that 
to which they were accustomed in the Mediterranean. Though 
the enterprising genius and enlarged views of Alexander 
prompted him to attempt opening an intercourse by sea, be- 
tween India and his Persian dominions, yet both he and Near- 
chus knew so little of the ocean which they wished to explore, 
as to be apprehensive that it might be found impossible to 
navigate it, on account of impervious straits, or other obstacles. 
Hist. Indie, c. 20. Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the fleet ar- 
rived near the mouth of the Indus, the astonishment excited 
by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the Indian ocean, 
a phenomenon, according to Arrian, with which Alexander 
and his soldiers were unacquainted, lib. vi. c. 19. is another 
proof of their ignorance in maritime science. Nor is there 
any reason to be surprised at their astonishment, as the tides 
are hardly perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond which 
the knowledge of the Greeks and Macedonians did not extend. 
For the same reason, when the Romans carried their victorious 
arms into the countries situated on the Atlantic ocean, or on 
the seas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon of 
the tides was an object of wonder and terrour to them. Caesar 
describes the amazement of his soldiers at a springtide, which 
greatly damaged the fleet with which he invaded Britain, and 
acknowledges that it was an appearance with which they were 
unacquainted ; Bell. Gallic, lib. iv. c. 29. The tides on the 
coast near the mouth of the Indus are remarkably high, and 
the effects of them very great, especially that sudden and 
abrupt influx of the tide into the mouths of rivers or narrow 
straits, which is known in India by the name of c the bore/ 
and is accurately described by major Rennell, Introd. xxiv. 
Mem. 278. In the Periplus Maris Erythrei, p. 26. these 
high tides are mentioned, and the description of them nearly 
r embles that of the bore. A very exaggerated account of the 
tides in the Indian ocean is given by Plmy, Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. 
c. 25. Major Rennell seems to think, that Alexander and his 
followers could not be so entirely unacquainted with the phe- 
nomenon of the tides, as Herodotus had informed the Greeks, 
“ that in the Red sea there was a regular ebb and flow of the 
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tide every day lib. ii. c. 11. This is all the explanation of 
that phenomenon given by Herodotus. But among the an- 
cients there occur instances of inattention to facts, related by 
respectable authors, which appear surprising in modern times. 
Though Herodotus, as I have just now observed, gave an ac- 
count of the voyage performed by Scylax at considerable length, 
neither Alexander nor his historians take any notice of that 
event. I shall afterwards have occasion to mention a more re- 
markable instance of the inattention of later writers to an ac- 
curate description which Herodotus had given of the Caspian 
sea. From these, and other similar instances which might have 
been produced, we may conclude, that the slight mention of 
the regular flow and ebb of tide in the Red sea, is not a suffi- 
cient reason for rejecting, as incredible, Arrian's account of 
the surprise of Alexander's soldiers when they first beheld the 
extraordinary effects of the tide at the mouth of the Indus. 
3. The course of Nearchus's voyage, the promontories, the 
creeks, the rivers, the cities, the mountains, which came suc- 
cessively in his view, are so clearly described, and the dis- 
tances of such* as were most worthy of notice are so distinctly 
marked, that M. d'Anville, by comparing these with the ac- 
tual position of the country, according to the best accounts of 
it, ancient as well as modern, has been able to point out most 
of the places which Nearchus mentions, with a degree of cer- 
tainty which does as much honour to the veracity of the Grecian 
navigator, as to the industry, learning, and penetration of the 
French geographer. Mem. de Litterat. tom. .xxx. p. 132, etc. 

In modern times, the Red sea is a name appropriated to the 
Arabian gulf ; but the ancients denominated the ocean which 
stretches from that gulf to India, the Erythrcean sea, from 
king Erythras, of whom nothing more is known than the 
name, which in the Greek language signifies red. From this 
casual meaning of the word, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a different colour from other seas, and consequently of 
more dangerous navigation. 

Note VIII. Sect. I. p. 148, r. 

Alexander was so intent on rendering this union of his sub- 
jects complete, that after his death there was found in his 
tablets or commentaries, among other magnificent schemes 
which he meditated, a resolution to build several new •cities, 
some in Asia, and some in Europe, and to people those in 
Asia with Europeans, and those in Europe with Asiatics, 
“ that,'' says the historian, “ by intermarriages, and exchange 
of good offices, the inhabitants of these two great continents 
might be gradually moulded into a similarity of sentiments, 
and become attached to each other with mutual affection.” 
Diod. Sicul. lib. xviii. c. 4. 

The oriental historians have mingled the little that they 
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know concerning the transactions of European nations, parti- 
cularly concerning the reign of Alexander the great, and his 
conquest of Persia, with so many fabulous and incredible cir- 
cumstances, that hardly any attention is due to them. Though 
they misrepresented every event in his life, they entertained 
an high idea of his great power, distinguishing him by the ap- 
pellation of € Eseander Dhulearnein,’ i. e. the ‘ two-horned/ in 
allusion to the extent of his dominions, which, according to 
them, reached from the western to the eastern extremity of 
the earth. Herbelot, Bib. Orient, article Eseander. Anc. Univ. 
Hist. vol. v. 8vo. edit. p. 433. Richardson’s Dissert, prefixed 
to his Dictionary of the Persian and Arabic, p. xii. Whether 
the historians of Indostan have given an account of Alexander’s 
invasion of India with greater accuracy, cannot be known, until 
some of their works, written in the Sanskreet, are translated. 
That some traditional knowledge of Alexander’s invasion of 
India is still preserved in the northern provinces of the penin- 
sula, is manifest from several circumstances. The rajahs of 
Chitore, who are esteemed the most ancient establishment of 
Hindoo Princes, and the noblest of the Rajahpout tribes, boast 
of their descent from Poms, famous as well in the east as in 
the west for his gallant opposition to the Macedonian con- 
queror. Orme'8 Fragm. p. 5. Major Rennell has informed 
me, by accounts lately received from India, and confirmed by 
a variety of testimonies, that in the country of Kuttore, the 
eastern extreme of the ancient Bactria, a people who claimed 
to be the descendants of Alexander’s followers were existing 
when Tamerlane invaded that province. In Bijore, a country 
more to the west in the same district, the Bazira of Alexander, 
there is a tribe at this day which traces its origin to certain 
persons left there by the conqueror when he passed through 
that province. Both Abul Fazel, and Soojah Kae, an eastern 
historian of good reputation, report this tradition without any 
material variation. The latter, indeed, adds, that these Eu- 
ropeans, if we may call them so, continued to preserve that 
ascendancy over their neighbours, which their ancestors may 
be supposed to have possessed when they first settled here. 
Although we should reject this pedigree as false, yet the bare 
claim argues the belief of the natives, for which there must 
have been some foundation, that Alexander not only con- 
quered Bijore, but also transferred that conquest to some of 
his own countrymen. Rennell, Mem. 2d edit. p. 162. The 
people of Bijore had likewise an high idea of Alexander’s ex- 
tensive authority ; and they, too, denominated him the ‘ two- 
homed,’ agreeably to the striking emblem of power in all the 
eastern languages. Ayeen Akbery, xi. p. 194. Many in- 
stances of this emblem being used, will occur to every person 
accustomed to read the sacred scriptures. 

VOL. viii. b 
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Note IX. Sect. I. p. 149, 8. 

It seems to be an opinion generally received, that Alexander 
built only two cities in India, Nicaea, and Bucephalia, situated 
on the Hydaspes, the modern Chelum, and that Craterus su- 
perintended the building of both. But it is evident, from 
Arrian, lib. v. c. ult. that he built a third city on the Acesines, 
now the Jenaub, under the direction of Hepheestion : and if it 
was his object to retain the command of the country, a place 
of strength on some of the rivers to the south of the Hydaspes 
seems to have been necessary for that purpose. This part of 
India has been so little visited in modern times, that it is im- 
possible to point out with precision the situation of these cities. 
If P. Tiessenthaler were well founded in his conjecture, that 
the river now called Rauvee is the Acesines of Arrian, Ber- 
noulli, vol. i. p. 39. it is probable that this city was built 
somewhere near Lehore, one of the most important stations in 
that part of India* and reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a 
city of very high antiquity. But major Rennell, in my opi- 
nion, gives good reasons for supposing the Jenaub to be the 
Acesines of the ancients. 

Note X. Sect. I. p. 150, t. 

The religious scruples which prevented the Persians from 
making any voyage by sea, were known to the ancients. Pliny 
relates of one of the Magi, who was sent on an embassy from 
Tiri dates to the emperor Nero, “ Navigare noluerat, quoniam 
exspuere in maria, aliisque mortalium necessitatibus violare 
naturam earn, fas non putant Nat. Hist. lib. xxx. c. 2. This 
aversion to the sea they carried so far, that, according to the 
observation of a well-informed historian,, there was not a city 
of any note in their empire built upon the seacoast; Ammian. 
Marcel, lib. xxiii. c. 6. We learn from Dr. Hyde, how in- 
timately these ideas were connected with the doctrines of 
Zoroaster ; Rel. Vet. Pers. cap. vi. In all the wars of the 
Persians with Greece, the fleets of the great king consisted 
entirely of ships furnished by the Phenicians, Syrians, the con- 
quered provinces of the Lesser Asia, and the islands adjacent. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention the quota furnish- 
ed by each country, in order to compose the fleet of twelve 
hundred ships with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and among 
these there is not one belonging to Persia. At the same time, 
it is proper to observe, that, according to Herodotus, whose 
authority is unexceptionable with regard to this point, Aria- 
bigines, a son of Darius, acted as admiral of the Persian fleet, 
and had several satraps of high rank under his command, and 
both Persians and Medes served as soldiers an board it; 
Herod, lib. vii. c. 96, 97* By what motives, or what authority, 
they were induced to act in this manner, I cannot explain. 
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From some religious scruples, similar to those of the Persians, 
many of the natives of Indostan, in our own time, refuse to 
embark on beard a ship, and to serve at sea ; and yet, on some 
occasions, the sepoys m the service of the European powers 
have got the better of these scruples. 

Note XI. Sect. I. p. 150, u. 

M. le baron de Sainte-Croix, in his ingenious and learned 
Critique des Historiens d’ Alexandre le Grand, p. 96. seems to 
entertain some doubt with respect to the number of the cities 
which Alexander is said to have built. Plutarch de Fort. Alex, 
affirms that he founded no fewer than seventy. It appears 
from many passages in ancient authors, that the building of 
cities, or, what may be considered as the same, the establish- 
ment of fortified stations, was the mode of maintaining their 
authority in the conquered nations, adopted not only by Alex- 
ander, but by his successors. Seleucus and Antiochus, to 
whom the greater part of the Persian empire became subject, 
were no less remarkable for founding new cities than Alex- 
ander, and these cities seemed fully to have answered the pur- 
poses of the founders, as they effectually prevented, as I shall 
afterwards have occasion to observe, the revolt of the conquered 
provinces. Though the Greeks, animated with the love of 
liberty and of their native country, refused to settle in the 
Persian empire while under the dominion of its native mo- 
narchs, even when allured by the prospect of great advantage, 
as M. de Sainte-Croix remarks, the case became perfectly (Ef- 
ferent, when that empire was subjected to their own dominion, 
and they settled there, not as subjects, but as masters. Both 
Alexander and his successors discovered much discernment in 
choosing the situation of the cities which they built. Seleucia, 
which Seleucus founded, is a striking instance of this, and 
became hardly inferior to Alexandria in number of inhabitants, 
in wealth, and in importance ; Mr. Gibbon, vol. i. p. 250. M. 
d'Anville, Mem. de Litterat. xxx. 

Note XII. Sect. I. p. 153, x. 

It is from Justin we receive the slender knowledge we have 
of the progress which Seleucus made in India, lib. xv. c. 4. 
But we cannot rely on his evidence, unless when it is con- 
firmed by the testimony of other authors. Plutarch seems to 
assert that Seleucus had penetrated far into India ; but that 
respectable writer is more eminent for his discernment qf 
characters, and his happy selection of those circumstances 
which mark and discriminate them, than for the accuracy of 
his historical researches. Pliny, whose authority is of greater 
weight, seems to consider it as certain, that Seleucus had 
carried his arms into districts of India which Alexander never 
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visited ; Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 17« The passage in which 
this is mentioned is somewhat obscure ; but it seems to imply 
that Seleucus had marched from the Hyphasis to the Hysu- 
drus, from thence to Palibothra, and from that to the mouth 
of the Ganges. The distances of the principal stations in this 
march are marked, the whole amounting to 2244 Roman miles. 
In this sense M. Bayer understands the words of Pliny; 
HiRtor. Regni Graecorum Bactriani, p. 37. But to me it ap- 
pears highly improbable, that the Indian expedition of Seleucus 
could have continued so long as to allow time for operations of 
such extent. If Seleucus had advanced as far into India as 
the mouth of the Granges, the ancients must have had a more 
accurate knowledge of that part of the country than they seem 
ever to have possessed. 

/ 

Note XIII. Sect. I. p. 153, z. 

Major Rennell gives a magnificent idea of this, by informing 
us, that “ the Ganges, after it has escaped from the moun- 
tainous tract in which it had wandered above eight hundred 
miles,” Mem. p. 233, “ receives in its course through the plains 
eleven rivers, some of them as large as the Rhine, and none 
smaller than the Thames, besides as many more of lesser note.” 
P. 257. 


Note XIV. Sect. I. p. 154, a. 

In fixing the position of Palibothra, I have ventured to 
differ from major Rennell, and I venture to do so with diffi- 
dence. According to Strabo, Palibothra was situated at the 
junction of the Ganges and another river ; lib. xv. p. 1028, A. 
Arrian is still more explicit. He places Palibothra at the 
confluence of the Ganges and Erranaboas, the last of which 
he describes as less than the Ganges or Indus, but greater than 
any other known river ; Hist. Ind. c. 10. This description of 
its situation corresponds exactly with that of Allahabad. P. 
Boudier, to whose observations the geography of India is much 
indebted, says that the Jumna, at its junction with the Ganges, 
appeared to him not inferior in magnitude to that river; 
d'Anville, Antiq. de lTnde, p. 53. Allahabad is the name 
which was given to that city by the emperor Akbar, who 
erected a strong fortress there ; an elegant delineation of 
which is published by Mr. Hodges, N°. IV. of his Select 
Views in India. Its ancient name, by which it is still known 
among the Hindoos, is * Praeg/ or ‘ Piyag/ and the people of 
the district are called ‘ Praegi/ which bears a near resem- 
blance to Prasii, the ancient appellation of the kingdom of 
which Palibothra was the capital ; P. Tiessentlialer, Ber- 
noulli, tom. i. p. 223. D’Anville, p. 56. Allahabad is such 
a noted seat> of Hindoo devotion, that it is denominated € The 
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king of worshipped places;’ Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 35. 
“ The territory around it, to the extent of forty miles, is 
deemed holy ground. The Hindoos believe, that when a man 
dies in this place, whatever he wishes for he will obtain in his 
next regeneration. Although they teach that suicide in ge- 
neral will be punished with torments hereafter, yet they con- 
sider it as meritorious for a man to kill himself at Allahabad 
Ayeen Akbery, iii. p. 256. P. Tiessenthaler describes the 
* various objects of veneration at Allahabad, which are still 
visited with great devotion by an immense number of pil- 
grims ; Bernouilli, tom. i. p. 224. Prom all these circum- 
stances, we may conclude it to be a place of great antiquity, 
and in the same situation with the Palibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennell has been induced to place Palibothra on the 
same site with Patna, chiefly by two considerations. 1 . From 
having learned that on or near the site of Patna stood an- 
ciently a very large city named ‘ Patelpoother or Patalippu- 
tra,’ which nearly resembles the ancient name of Palibothra. 
Although there is. not now a confluence of two rivers at Patna, 
he was informed that the junction of the Soane with the 
Granges, now twenty-two miles above Patna, was formerly 
under the walls of that city. The rivers of India sometimes 
change their course in a singular manner, and he produces 
some remarkable instances of it. But even should it be al- 
lowed, that the accounts which the natives give of this va- 
riation in the course of the Soane were perfectly accurate, I 
question whether Arrian’s description or the magnitude of 
Erranaboas be applicable to that river, certainly not so justly 
as to the Jumna. 2. He seems to have been influenced, in 
some degree, by Pliny’s Itinerary, or Table of Distances from 
Taxila [the modem Attock] to the mouth of the Granges; 
Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 17* But the distances in that Itinerary 
are marked so inaccurately, and in some instances are so pal- 
pably erroneous, that one cannot found upon them with much 
security. According to it, Palibothra is situated four hundred 
and twenty-five miles below the confluence of the Jumna 
and Ganges. The actual distance, however, between Allaha- 
bad and Patna is not more than two hundred British miles. 
A disagreement so considerable cannot be accounted for, with- 
out supposing some extraordinary errour in the Itinerary, or 
that the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges has 
undergone a change. For the former of these suppositions 
there is no authority, as far as I know, from any manuscript, 
or for the latter from any tradition. Major Rennell has pro- 
duced the reasons which led him to suppose the site of Pali- 
bothra to be the same with that of Patna ; Memoires, p. 49 
— 54. Some of the objections which might be made to this 
supposition he has -foreseen, and endeavoured to obviate ; and 
after all that I have added to them, I shall not be surprised, 
if, in a geographical discussion, my readers are disposed to 
prefer his decision to mine. 
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Note XV. Sect. I. p. 155, f. 

I do not mention a short inroad into India by Antiochus the 
great, about one hundred and ninety-seven years posterior- to 
the invasion of his ancestor Seleucus. We know nothing mere 
of this transaction, than that the Syrian monarch, after finish* 
ing the war he carried on against the two revolted provinces 
of Parthia and Bactria, entered India, and concluding a peace 
with Sophagasenus, a king of the country, received from him 
a number of elephants, and a sum of money ; Polyb. lib. x. 
p. 597, etc. lib. xi. p. 651. edit. Casaub. Justin, lib. xv. c. 4. 
Bayer's Hist. Regn. Graecor. Bactr. p. 69, etc. 

Note XVI. Sect. I. p. 157, k. 

A fact cursorily related by Strabo, and which has escaped 
the inquisitive industry of M. de Guignes, coincides remark- 
ably with the narrative of the Chinese writers, and confirms 
it. The Greeks, he says, were deprived of Bactria by tribes 
or hordes of Scythian Nomades who came from the country 
beyond the Jaxartes, and are known by the names of Asii, 
Parsiani, Tachari, and Sacarauli. Strabo, lib. xi. p. 779, A. 
The Nomades ^f the ancients were nations who, like the 
Tartars, subsisted entirely, or almost entirely, as shepherds, 
without agriculture. 

Note XVII. Sect. I. p. 158, o. 

As the distance of Arsinoe, the modern Suez, from the 
Nile, is considerably less than that between Berenice and 
Coptos, it was by this route that all the commodities imported 
into the Arabian gulf might have been conveyed with most 
expedition and least expense into Egypt. But the naviga- 
tion of the Arabian gulf, which even in the present improved 
state of nautical science is slow and difficult, was in ancient 
times considered bv the nations around it to be so extremely 
perilous, that it led them to give such names to several of its 
promontories, bays, and harbours, as convey a striking idea of 
the impression which the dread of this danger had made 
upon their imagination. The entry into the gulf they called 
* Babelmandel/ the gate or port of affliction. To a harbour 
not far distant, they gave the name of ‘ Mete/ i. e. death. A 
headland adjacent they called f Gardefan/ the cape of burial. 
Other denominations of similar import are mentioned by the 
author to whom I am indebted for this information. Bruce's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 442, etc. It is not surprising, then, that 
the staple of Indian trade should have been transferred from 
the northern extremity of the Arabian gulf to Berenice, as 
by this change a dangerous navigation was greatly shortened. 
This seems to have been the chief reason that induced Ptolemy 
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to establish the port of communication with India at Berenice, 
as there were other harbours on the Arabian gulf which were 
considerably nearer than it to the Nile. At a later period, 
after the rum of Coptos by the emperor Dioclesian, we are 
informed by Abulfeda, Descript. Egypt, edit. Michaelis. p. 77 > 
that Indian commodities were conveyed from the Red sea to 
the Nile by the shortest route, viz. from Cosseir, probably the 
Philoteras Portus of Ptolemy, to Cous, the Vicus Apollinis, a 
journey of four days. The same account of the distance was 
given by the natives to Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87- In 
consequence of this, Cous, from a small village, became the 
city in Upper Egypt next in magnitude to Fostat, or Old Cairo. 
In process of time, from causes which I cannot explain, the 
trade from the Red sea by Cosseir removed to Kene, farther 
down the river than Cous. Abulf. p. 13. 77* D'Anville, Egypfce, 
p. 196 — 200. In modern times, all the commodities of India, 
imported into Egypt, are either brought by sea from Oidda 
to Suez, and thence carried on camels to Cairo, or are con- 
veyed by land-carriage by the caravan returning from the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 224. Volney, 
i. p. 188, etc. This, as far as I have been able to trace it, is 
a complete account of afl the different routes by which the 
productions of the east have been conveyed to the Nile, from 
i the first opening of that communication. It is singular that 
P. Sicard, Mem. des Missions dans le Levant, tom. ii. p. 157, 
and some other respectable writers, should suppose Cosseir to 
he the Berenice founded by Ptolemy, although Ptolemy has 
laid down its latitude at 23° 50', and Strabo has described it 
as nearly under the same parallel with that of Syene, lib. ii. 
p. 195, D. In consequence of this mistake, Pliny’s compu- 
tation of the distance between Berenice and Coptos, at two 
hundred and fifty-eight miles, has been deemed erroneous. 
Pooocke, p. 87. But as Pliny not only mentions the total 
distance, but names the different stations in the journey, and 
specifies the number of miles between each ; and as the Itine- 
rary of Antoninus coincides exactly with his account, D'An- 
▼ille, Egypte, p. 21, there is no reason to call in question the 
accuracy of it. 

Note XVIII. SfecT. I. p. 159, t. 

Major Renriell is of opinion, “ that under the Ptolemies, 
the Egyptians extended their navigation to the extreme point 
of the Indian continent, and even sailed up the Ganges to 
Palibothra,” on the same site, according to him with the 
modern Patna. Introd. p. xxxvi. But had it been usual to 
sail - up the Ganges as high as Patna, the interior parts of 
India must have been better known to the ancients than they 
ever were, and they would not have continued to derive their 
information concerning them from Megasthenes alone. Strabo 
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begins his description of India in a very remarkable manner. 
He requests his readers to peruse with indulgence the account 
which he gives of it, as it was a country very remote, and few 
persons had visited it ; and of these, many having seen only 
a small part of the country, related things either from hear- 
say, or, at the best, what they had hastily remarked while 
they passed through it in the course of military service, or on 
a journey. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005, B. He takes notice that 
few of the traders from the Arabian gulf ever reached the 
Ganges. Ibid. p. 1006, C. He asserts, that the Ganges enters 
the sea by one mouth, ibid. p. 1011, C; an errour into which 
he could not have fallen if the navigation of that river had 
been common in his time. He mentions indeed the sailing up 
the Ganges, ibid. p. 1010, but it is cursorily in a single sen- 
tence ; whereas, if such a considerable inland voyage of above 
four hundred miles through a populous and rich country, had 
been customary, or even if it haa ever been performed by the 
Roman, or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it must have merited 
a particular description, and must have been mentioned by 
Pliny and other writers, as there was nothing similar to it in 
the practice of navigation among the ancients. It is observed 
by Arrian, or whoever is the author of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei, that previous to the discovery of a . new route to 
India, which shall be mentioned afterward^, the commerce 
with that country was carried on in small vessels which sailed 
round every bay, p. 32. Ap. Huds. Geogr. Min. Vessels of 
such light construction, and which followed this mode of sail- 
ing, were ill fitted for a voyage so distant as that round cape 
Comorin, and up the bay of Bengal, to Patna. It is not im- 
probable, that the merchants, whom Strabo mentions as having 
reached the Ganges, may have travelled thither by land, either 
from the countries towards the mouth of the Indus, or from 
some part of the Malabar coast, and that the navigation up 
the Ganges, of which he casually takes notice, was performed 
by the natives in vessels of the country. This opinion derives 
some confirmation from his remarks upon the bad structure of 
the vessels which frequented that part of the Indian ocean. 
From his description of them, p. 1012, C. it is evident that 
they were vessels of the country. 

Note XIX. Sect. I. p. 161, x. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of antiquity 
with respect to the Caspian sea, though well known to every 
man of letters, are so remarkable, and afford such a striking 
example of the imperfection of their geographical knowledge, 
that a more full account of them may not only be acceptable 
to some of my readers, but, in endeavouring to trace the va- 
rious routes by which the commodities of the east were con- 
veyed to the nations of Europe, it becomes necessary to enter 
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into some detail concerning their various sentiments with re- 
spect to this matter. 1. According to Strabo, the Caspian is 
a bay, that communicates with the great Northern ocean, from 
which it issues at first by a narrow strait, and then expands 
into a sea extending in breadth five hundred stadia, lib. xi. p. 
773, A. With him Pomponius Mela agrees, and describes the 
strait by which the Caspian is connected with the ocean, as of 
considerable length, ana so narrow that it had the appearance 
of a river, lib. iii. c. 5. Pliny likewise gives a similar descrip- 
tion of it, Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 13. In the age of Justinian, 
this opinion, concerning the communication of the Caspian sea 
with the ocean, was still prevalent ; Cosm. Indicopl. Topog. 
Christ, lib. ii. p. 138, C. 2. Some early writers, by a mis- 
take still more singular, have supposed the Caspian sea to 
be connected with the Euxine. Quintus Curtius, whose igno- 
rance of geography is notorious, has adopted this errour, lib. 
vii. c. 7. 3. Arrian, though a much more judicious writer, 
and who, by residing for some time in the Roman province of 
Cappadocia, of which he was governor, might have obtained 
more accurate information, declares in one place the origin of 
the Caspian sea to be still unknown ; and it is doubtful whether 
it was connected with the Euxine, or with the great Eastern 
ocean which surrounds India ; lib. vii. c. 16. In another place 
he asserts, that there was a communication between the Cas- 
pian and the Eastern ocean; lib. v. c. 26. These errours 
appear more extraordinary, as a just description had been 
given of the Caspian by Herodotus, near five hundred years 
before the age of Strabo. “ The Caspian/’ says he, “ is a sea 
by itself, unconnected with any other. Its length is as much 
as a vessel with oars can sail in fifteen days, its greatest 
breadth as much as it can sail in eight days ;" lib. i. c. 203. 
Aristotle describes it in the same manner, and with his usual 
precision contends that it ought to be called a great lake, not 
a sea; Meteorolog. lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus concurs with 
them in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of those 
authors determine whether the greatest length of the Caspian 
was from north to south, or from east to west. In the an- 
cient maps which illustrate the geography of Ptolemy, it is 
delineated, as if its greatest length extended from east to 
west. In modern times, the first information concerning the 
true form of the Caspian which the people of Europe received, 
was given by Anthony Jenkinson, an English merchant, who 
with a caravan from Russia travelled along a considerable part 
of its coast in the year 1558 ; Hakluyt, Collect, vol. i. p. 334. 
The accuracy of Jenkinson’s description was confirmed by an 
actual survey of that sea made by order of Peter the great, 
a. d. 1713 ; and it is now ascertained not only that the Cas- 
pian is unconnected with any other sea, but that its length 
from north to south is considerably more than its greatest 
breadth from east to west. The length of the Caspian from 
VOL. VIII. c 
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north to south is about six hundred and eighty miles, and in no 
part more than two hundred and sixty miles in breadth from 
east to west. Coxe’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 257* The proportional 
difference of its length and breadth accords nearly with that 
mentioned by Herodotus. From this detail, however, we 
learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, which were 
generally adopted, gave rise to various wild schemes of con- 
veying Indian commodities to Europe by means of its sup- 
posed communication with the Euxine sea, or with the Northern 
ocean. It is an additional proof of the attention of Alexander 
the great to every idling conducive to the improvement of com- 
merce, that a short time before his death he gave directions 
to fit out a squadron in the Caspian, in order to survey that 
sea, and to discover whether it was connected either with the 
Euxine or Indian ocean ; Arrian, lib. vii. c. 16. 

Note XX. Sect. II. p. 168, h. 

From this curious detail, we learn how imperfect ancient 
navigation was, even in its most improved state. The voyage 
from Berenice to Ocelis could not have taken thirty days, if 
any other course had been held than that of servilely following 
the windings of the coast. The voyage from Ocelis to Musiris 
would be, according to major Rennell, fifteen days’ run for an 
European ship in the modern style of navigation, being about 
seventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a straight course ; 
Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable, that though the Periplus 
Maris Erythraei was written after the voyage of Hippalus, the 
chief object of the author of it is to describe the ancient 
course along the coasts of Arabia and Persia, to the mouth of 
the Indus, and from thence down the western shore of the 
continent to Musiris. I can account for this only by sup^ 
posing, that from the unwillingness of mankind to abandon 
old habits, the greater part of the traders from Berenice still 
continued to follow that route to which they were accustomed. 
To go from Alexandria to.Musiris, required, according to Pliny, 
ninety-four days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a ship be- 
longing to the English East India company, of a thousand 
tons burthen, took only fourteen days more to complete her 
voyage from Portsmouth to Madras. Such are the improve- 
ments which have been made in navigation. 

Note XXI. Sect. II. p. 169, k. 

It was the opinion of Plato, that in a well-regulated com- 
monwealth the citizens should not engage in commerce, nor 
the state aim at obtaining maritime power. Commerce, he 
contends, would corrupt the purity of their morals, and by 
entering into the sea-service, they would be accustomed to 
find pretexts for justifying conduct so inco nsis tent with what 
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Was manly and becoming, as would gradually relax the strict* 
ness of military discipline. It had been better for the Athe- 
nians, he asserts, to have continued to send annually the sons 
of seven of their principal citizens to be devoured by the 
Minotaur, than to have ehanged their ancient manners, and 
to have become a maritime power. In that perfect republic, 
of which he delineates the form, he ordains that the capital 
should be situated at least ten miles from the sea ; De Legi- 
bus, lib. iv. ab initio. These ideas of Plato were adopted by 
other philosophers. Aristotle enters into a formal discussion 
of the question. Whether a state rightly constituted should be 
commercial or not : and though abundantly disposed to espouse 
sentiments opposite to those of Plato, he does not venture to 
decide explicitly with respect to it ; De Repub. lib. vii. c. & 
In ages when such opinions prevail, little information con- 
cerning commerce can be expected. 

Note XXII. Sect. IIJ p. 172, r. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. 35. Principhua ergo eulmenque omnium 
rerum preetii margaritse tenent. In lib. xxxvii. c. 4, he affirms. 
Maximum in rebus humanis pratium, non solum inter gem- 
mas, habet adamas. These two passages stand in such direct 
contradiction to one another, that it is impossible to reconcile 
them, or to determine which is the most conformable to truth. 
I have adhered to the former, because we have many instances 
of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as far as I know, 
of diamonds having been purchased at a rate so high. In this 
opinion I am confirmed by a passage m Pliny, lib. xix. c. 1 ; 
having mentioned the exorbitant price of asbestos, he says, 
“ squat preetia excellentium margaritarum which implies, 
that he considered pearls to be of higher price than any other 
commodity. 


Note XXIII. Sect. II. p. 172, s. 

Pliny lias devoted two entire books of his Natural History, 
lib. xii. and xiii, to the enumeration and description of the 
spices, aromatics, ointments, and perfumes, the use of which 
luxury had introduced among his countrymen. As many of 
these were the productions of India, or of the countries beyond 
it, and as the trade with the east was carried on to a great 
extent in the age of Pliny, we may form some idea of the im- 
mense demand for. them, from the high price at which they 
continued to be sold in Rome. To compare the prices of the 
same commodities in ancient Rome, with those now paid in 
our own country, is not a gratification of curiosity merely, but 
affords a standard by which we may estimate the different de- 

t ree of success with which the Indian trade has been con- 
tacted in ancient and modern times. Many remarkable pas- 
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sages in ancient authors, concerning the extravagant price of 
precious stones and pearls among the Romans, as well as the 
general use of them by persons of all ranks, are collected by 
Meursius de Lux. Romanorum, cap. 5. and by Stanislaus 
Robierzyckius, in his treatise on the same subject, lib. ii. c. 1. 
The English reader will receive sufficient information from 
Dr. Arbuthnot, in his valuable Tables of ancient coins, weights, 
and measures, p. 172, etc. 

Note -XXIV. Sect. II. p. 174, u. 

M: Mahudel, in a memoir read in the academy of inscrip- 
tions and belles lettres in the year 1719, has collected the 
various opinions of the ancients concerning the nature and 
origin of silk, which tend all to prove their ignorance with 
regard to it. Since the publication of M. MahudeTs memoir, 
P. du Halde has described a species of silk, of which I believe 
he communicated the first notice to the modems. “ This is 
produced by small insects nearly resembling snails. They do 
not form cocoons either round or oval like the silkworm, but 
spin very long threads, which fasten themselves to trees and 
bushes as they are driven by the wind. These are gathered 
and wrought into silk stuffs, coarser than those produced by 
domestic silkworms. The insects which produce this coarse 
silk are wild.” Description de TEmpire de la Chine, tom. ii. 
folio, p. 297. This nearly resembles Virgil's description, 

Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres. Georg, ii. 121. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, besides all the 
other qualities of a great descriptive poet, he possessed an 
extensive knowledge of natural history. The nature and 
productions of the wild silkworms are illustrated at greater 
length in the large collection of Memoires concernant l'His- 
toire, les Sciences, les Arts, etc. des Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575, 
etc. and by Pere de Mailla, in his voluminous History of 
China, tom. xiii. p. 434. It is a singular circumstance in the 
history of silk, that, on account of its being an excretion of a 
worm, the mahomedans consider it as an unclean dress ; and it 
has been decided, with the unanimous assent of all the doctors, 
that a person wearing a garment made entirely of silk, cannot 
lawfully offer up the daily prayers enjoined by the Koran. 
Herbel. Bibl. Orient, artic. Harir. 

Note XXV. Sect. II. p. 175, x. 

If the use of the cotton manufactures of India had been 
common among the Romans, the various kinds of them would 
have been enumerated in the law de Publicanis et Vectigali- 
bus, in the same manner as the different kinds of spices and 
precious stones. Such a specification would have been equally 
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necessary for the direction both of the merchant and of the 
taxgatherer. 


Note XXVI. Sect. II. p. 175, y. 

This part of Arrian’s Periplus has been examined with 
great accuracy and learning by lieutenant Wilford ; and from 
his investigation it is evident, that the Plithana of Arrian is 
the modern Pultanah, on the southern banks of the river 
Godavery, two hundred and seventeen British miles south 
from Baroach ; that the position of Tagara is the same with 
that of the modern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds across 
which the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut 
mountains. The bearings and distances of these different 
places, as specified by Arrian, afford an additional proof, were 
that necessary, of the exact information which he had received 
concerning this district of India. Asiatic Researches, vol. i. 
p. 369, etc. 


Note XXVII. Sect. II. p. 181, 1. 

Strabo acknowledges his neglect of the improvements in 
geography which Hipparchus had deduced from astronomical 
observations, and justifies it by one of those logical subtilties 
which the ancients were apt to introduce into all their writ- 
ings. “ A geographer,” says he, (i. e. a describer of the earth,) 
“ is to pay no attention to what is out of the earth ; nor will 
men, engaged in conducting the affairs of that part of the 
earth which is inhabited, deem the distinction and divisions of 
Hipparchus worthy of notice. ” Lib. ii. p. 194,. C. 

Note XXVIII. Sect. II. p. 181, m. 

What an high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemy we learn 
from Agathemeru8, who flourished not long after him. u Pto- 
lemy,” says he, “ who reduced geography into a regular sys- 
tem, treats of every thing relating to it, not carelessly, or 
merely according to ideas of his own, but attending to what 
had been delivered by more ancient authors, he adopted from 
them whatever he found consonant to truth." Epitome Geogr. 
lib. i. c. 6. edit. Hudson. From the same admiration of his 
work, Agathodcemon, an artist of Alexandria, prepared a se- 
ries of maps for the illustration of it, in which the position of 
all the places mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude and 
latitude, is laid down precisely according to his ideas. Fabric. 
Biblioth. Graec. iii. p. 412. 

Note XXIX. Sect. II. p. 182, n. 

As these public Surveys and Itineraries famished the an- 
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cient geographers with the best information concerning the 
position and distances of many places, it may be proper to 
point out the manner in which they were completed by the 
Romans. The idea of a general surrey of the whole empire 
was first formed by Julius Caesar, and having been begun by 
him under authority of a decree of the senate, was finished 
by Augustus. As Home was still far inferior to Greece in 
science, the execution of this great undertaking was com- 
mitted to -three Greeks, men of great abilities, and skilled in 
every part of philosophy. The survey of the eastern division 
of the empire was finished by Zenodoxus in fourteen years five 
months and nine days. That of the northern division was 
finished by Theodoras in twenty years eight months and ten 
days. The southern division was finished in twenty-five years 
one month and ten days. JEthiei Cosmographia apud Geo- 
graphos editos a Hen. Stephano, 1577* p* *7 This under- 
taking was worthy of those illustrious persons who planned it, 
and suited to the magnificence of a great people. Besides 
this general survey, every new war produced a new delineation 
and measurement of the countries which were the seat of it. 
We may conclude from Vegetius, Instit. Rei Militaris, lib. iii. 
c. 6, that every governor of a Roman province was furnished 
with a description of it ; in which were specified the distance 
of places in miles, the nature of the roads, the by-roads, the 
short cuts, the mountains, the rivers, etc. all these, says he, 
were not .only described in words, but were delineated in a 
map, that, in deliberating concerning his military movements, 
the eyes of a general might aid the decisions of his mind. 

Note XXX. Sect. II. p. 182, p. 

The consequence of this mistake is remarkable. Ptolemy, 
lib. vii. c. i. computes the latitude of Barrygaza, or Baroach, 
to be 17° 20 ' ; and that of Cory, or cape Comorin, to be 13° 
20', which is the difference of four degrees precisely ; whereas 
the real difference between these two places is nearly fourteen 
degrees. 

Note XXXI. Sect. II. p. 182, q. 

Ratdusio, the publisher of the most ancient and perhaps the 
most valuable Collection of Voyages, is the first person, as far 
as I know, who takes notice of this strange errour of Ptolemy ; 
Viaggi, vol. i. p. 181. He Justly observes, that the author of 
the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea had been more 
accurate, and had described the peninsula of India as extend- 
ing from north to south ; Peripl. p. 24. 29. 

Note XXXII. Sect. II. p. 185, t. 

This errour of Ptolemy justly merits the name of ‘enor- 
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mous/ which I have given to it ; and it will appear more sur- 
prising when we recollect, that he must have been acquainted, 
not only with what Herodotus relates concerning the circum- 
navigation of Africa by order of one of the Egyptian kings, 
lib. iv. c. 4, but with the opinion of Eratosthenes, who held 
that the great extent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing 
which prevented a communication between Europe and India 
by sea ; Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p. 113, A. This errour, however, 
must not be impute! wholly to Ptolemy. Hipparchus, whom 
we may consider as his guide, had taught that the earth is not 
surrounded by one. continuous ocean, but that it is separated 
by different isthmuses, which divide it into several large ba- 
sons; Strab. lib. i. p. 11, B. Ptolemy, having adopted this 
opinion, was induced to maintain that an unknown country 
extended from Cattigara to Prassum on the south-east coast 
of Africa ; Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3, and 5. As Ptolemy’s system 
of geography was universally received, this errour spread along 
with it. In conformity to it the Arabian geographer Edriesi, 
who wrote in the twelfth century, taught that a continued 
tract of land stretched eastward from Sofala on the African 
coast, until it united with some part of the Indian continent ; 
D’Anvilie, Antiq. p. 187- Annexed to the first volume of 
Gesta Dei per Francos, there is an ancient and very rude map 
of the habitable globe, delineated according to this idea of 
Ptolemy. M. Gosselin, in his map entitled Ptolemeei Systema 
Creographicum, has exhibited this imaginary tract of land 
which Ptolemy supposes to have connected Africa with Asia; 
Geographie des Grecsanalysee. 

Note XXXIII. Sect. II. p. 185, u. 

In this part of the Disquisition, as well as in the map pre- 
pared for illustrating it*, the geographical ideas of M. d'An- 
ville, to which major Rennell has given the sanction of his 
approbation, Introd. p. xxxix. have been generally adopted. 
Hut M. Gosselin has lately published “ The Geography of 
the Greeks analyzed ; or, the Systems of Eratosthenes, Strabo, 
and Ptolemy, compared with each other, and with the Know- 
ledge which the Moderns have acquired ;” a learned and 
ingenious work, in which be differs from his countryman with 
respect to many of his determinations. According to M. 
Gosselin, the Magnum Promontorium, which M. d’Anville 
concludes to be cape Romania, at the southern extremity of 
the peninsula of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth 
of the great river Ava ; near to which he places Zaba, sup- 
posed by M. d’Anville, and by Barros, decad. ii. liv. vi. c. l, 
to be situated on the strait of Sincapura or Malacca. The 
Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds to be the same with the 


See note a to the preface. 
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f ilf of Martaban, not the gulf of Siam, according to M. 

Anville’s decision. The position of Cattigara, as he endea- 
vours to prove, corresponds to that of Mergui, a -considerable 
port on the west coast of the kingdom of Siam, and that 
Thinee, or Sinae Metropolis, which M. d’Anville removes as 
far as Sin-hoa in the kingdom of Cochin China, is situated on 
the same river with Mergui, and now bears the name of Tana- 
serim. The Ibadii Insula of Ptolemy, which M. d’Anville 
determines to be Sumatra, he contends, is one of that cluster 
of small isles which lie off this part of the coast of Siam ; 
p. 137 — 148. According to M. Gosselin’s system, the ancients 
never sailed through the straits of Malacca, had no knowledge 
of the island of Sumatra, and were altogether unacquainted 
with the eastern ocean. If to any of my readers these opinions 
appear to be well founded, the navigation and commerce of 
the ancients in India must be circumscribed within limits still 
more confined than those which I have allotted to them. From 
the Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7 > we learn that Cheen was an 
ancient name of the kingdom of Pegu. As that country 
borders upon Ava, where M. Gosselin places the Great pro- 
montory, this near resemblance of names may appear, perhaps, 
to confirm his opinion that Sinae Metropolis was situated on 
this coast, and not so far east as M. d’Anville has placed it. 

As Ptolemy’s geography of this eastern division of Asia is 
more erroneous, obscure, and contradictory than in any other 
part of his work, and as all the manuscripts of it, both Greek 
and Latin, are remarkably incorrect in the two chapters which 
contain the description of the countries beyond the Ganges, 
M. d’Anville, in his Memoir, concerning the limits of the world 
known to the ancients beyond the Ganges, has admitted into 
it a larger portion of conjecture than we find in the other re- 
searches of that cautious geographer. He likewise builds 
more than usual upon the resemblances between the ancient 
and modern names of places, though at all times he discovers 
a propensity, perhaps too great, to trace these, and to rest 
upon them. These resemblances are often, indeed, very strik- 
ing, and have led him to many happy discoveries. But in 
perusing his works, it is impossible, I should think, not to 
perceive that some which he mentions are far fetched and 
fanciful. Whenever I follow him, I have adopted only such 
conclusions as seem to be established with his accustomed ac- 
curacy. 


Note XXXIV. Sect. II. p. 192, g. 

The author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea 
has marked the distances of many of the places which he 
mentions, with such accuracy as renders it a nearer approach, 
than what is to be found in any writer of antiquity, to a com- 
plete survey of the coast from Myos-hormus, on tLe west side 
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of the Arabian gulf, along the shores of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia, and Caramania, to the mouth of the Indus, and thence 
down the west coast of the Indian peninsula to Musiris and 
Barace. This adds to the value of this short treatise, which, 
in every other respect, possesses great merit. It may be con- 
sidered as a remarkable proof of the extent and accuracy of 
this author’s intelligence concerning India, that he is the only 
ancient writer who appears, in any degree, to have been ac- 
quainted with the great division of the country which still 
subsists, viz. Indostan Proper, comprehending the northern 
provinces of the peninsula, and the Deccan, comprehending 
the southern provinces. “ Prom Barygaza,” says he, “ the 
continent stretches to the south ; hence that district is called 
Dachinabades, for, in the language of the country, the south 
is called Dachanos.” Peripl. p. 29. As the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, when they adopt any foreign name, always give it a 
termination peculiar to their own language, which the gram- 
matical structure of both tongues rendered, in some degree, 
necessary, it is evident that Dachanos is the same with Deccan, 
which word has still the same signification, and is still the 
name of that division of the peninsula. The northern limit 
of the Deccan at present is the river Narbudda, where our 
author likewise fixes it. Peripl. ibid. 

Note XXXV. Sect. II. p. 195, i. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from observa- 
tions of the sun or stars, the ancient astronomers neglected 
several corrections,* which ought to have been applied, their 
results were sometimes exact to a few minutes ; but at other 
times they appear to have been erroneous to the extent of two 
or even three degrees, and may, perhaps, be reckoned, one with 
another, to have come within half a degree of the truth. This 
part of the ancient geography would, therefore, have been 
tolerably accurate, if there had been a sufficient number of 
such determinations. These, however, were far from being 
numerous, and appear to have been confined to some of the 
more remarkable places in the countries which surround the 
Mediterranean sea. ' 

When, from want of more accurate observations, the lati- 
tude was inferred from the length of the longest or shortest 
day, no great degree of precision was, in any case, to be ex- 
pected, and least of all in the vicinity of the equator. An 
errour of a quarter of an hour, which, without some mode of 
measuring time more accurate than ancient observers could 
employ, was not easily avoided, might produce, in such si- 
tuations, an errour of four degrees in the determination pf the 
latitude. 

With respect to places in the torrid zone, there was another 
resource for determining the latitude. This was by observing 

VOL. viii. d 
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the time of year when the sun was vertical to any place, or 
when bodies that stood perpendicular to the horizon had no 
shadow at noon -day ; the sun’s distance from the equator at 
that time, ^hich was known from the principles of astronomy, 
was equal to the latitude of the place. We have instances of 
the application of this method in the determination of the 
parallels of Syene and Meroe. The accuracy which this me- 
thod would admit of, seems to be limited to about half a de- 
gree, and this only on the supposition that the observer was 
stationary ; for if he was travelling from one place to another, 
and had not an opportunity of correcting the observation of 
one day by that of the day following, he was likely to deviate 
much more considerably from the truth. 

With respect to the longitude of places, as eclipses of the 
moon are not frequent, and could seldom be of use for deter- 
mining it, and only when there were astronomers to observe 
them with accuracy, they may be left out of the account 
altogether when we are examining the geography of remote 
countries. The differences of the meridians of places were, 
therefore, anciently ascertained entirely by the bearings and 
distances of one place from another, and, of consequence, all 
the errours of reckonings, surveys, and itineraries, fell chiefly 
upon the longitude, in the same manner as happens at present 
in a ship which has no method of determining its longitude, 
but by comparing the dead reckoning with the observations of 
the latitude ; though with this difference, that the errours, to 
which the most -skilful of the ancient navigators was liable, 
were far greater than what the most ignorant ship-master of 
modern times, provided with a compass, can well commit. 
The length of the Mediterranean measured, in degrees of 
longitude, from the Pillars of Hercules to the bay of Issus, is 
less fhan forty degrees ; but in Ptolemy’s maps it is more than 
sixty ; and, in general, its longitudes, counting from the me- 
ridian of Alexandria, especially toward the east, are erroneous 
nearly in the same proportion. It appears, indeed, that, in 
remote seas, the coasts were often delineated from an imper- 
fect account of the distances sailed, without the least know- 
ledge of the bearings or direction of the ship’s course. Ptole- 
my, it is true, used to make an allowance of about one-third 
.for the winding of a ship’s course. Geogr. lib. i. c. 12. but it 
is plain, that the application of this general rule could seldom 
lead to an accurate conclusion. Of this there is a striking 
instance in the form which that geographer has given to the 
peninsula of India. From the Barygazenum promontorium 
to the place marked Locus unde solvunt in Chrysen navi- 
gantes, that is, from Surat on the Malabar coast to about 
Narsapour on the Coromandel coast, the distance measured 
along the seashore is nearly the same with what it is in re- 
ality ; that is, about five hundred and twenty leagues. But 
the mistake in the direction is astonishing ; for the Malabar 
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and Coromandel coast* instead of stretching to the south* and 
intersecting one another at cape Comorin* in a very acute 
angle* are extended by Ptolemy almost in the same straight 
line from west to east* declining a little to the south. This 
coast is, at the same time, marked with several bays and pro- 
montories* nearly resembling, in their position* those which 
actually exist on it. All these circumstances* compared to- 
gether* point out very clearly what were the materials from 
which the ancient map of India was composed. The ships 
which had visited the coast of that country, had kept an ac- 
count of the time which they took to sail from one place 
to another* and had marked* as they stood along shore* on 
what hand the land lay* when they shaped their course across 
a bay or doubled a promontory. This imperfect journal* with 
an inaccurate account, perhaps* of the latitude of one or two 
places, was probably all the information concerning the coast 
of India, which Ptolemy was able to procure. That he should 
have been able to procure no better information from merchants 
who sailed with no particular view of exploring the coast, will 
not appear wonderful* if we consider that even the celebrated 
Periplus of Hanno would not enable a geographer to lay down 
the coast of Africa with more precision* than Ptolemy has 
delineated that of India. 

Note XXXVI. Sect. II. p. 202* z. 

The introduction of the silkworm into Europe, and the 
effects which this produced, came under the view of Mr. Gib- 
bon, in writing the history of the emperor Justinian ; and 
though it was an incident of subordinate importance only, 
amidst the multiplicity of great transactions which must have 
occupied his attention* he has examined this event with an 
accuracy* and related it with a precision, which would have 
done honour to an author who had no higher object of research. 
Vol. iv. p. 71 > etc. % Nor is it here only that I am called upon 
to ascribe to him this merit. The subject of my inquiries has 
led me several times upon ground which he had gone over, 
and I have uniformly received information from the industry 
and discernment with which he has surveyed it. 

Note XXXVII. Sect. III. p. 205, c. 

This voyage, together with the observations of Abu Zeid al 
Hasan of Siraf* was published by M. Renaudot* a. d. 1718, 
under the title of Anciennes Relations des Indes* et de la 
Chine* de deux Voyageurs Mahometans* qui y allerent dans le 
Neuvieme Siecle, traduites de PArabe, avec des Remarques 
sur les principaux Endroits de ces Relations. As M. Renau- 
dot* in his remarks* represents the literature and police of the 
Chinese* in colours very different from those of the splendid 
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descriptions which a blind admiration had prompted the Jesuits 
to publish, two zealous missionaries have called in question the 
authenticity of these relations, and have asserted that the au- 
thors of them had never been in China ; P. Premare, Lefctr. 
edifi antes et curieuses, tom. xix. p. 420, etc. P. Parennin, 
ibid. tom. xxi. p. 158, etc. Some doubts concerning their au- 
thenticity were entertained likewise by several learned men in 
England, on account of M. Renaudot's having given no notice 
of the manuscript which he translated, but that he found it in 
the library of M. le comte de Seignelay. As no person had 
seen the manuscript since that time, the doubts increased, and 
M% Renaudot was charged with the crime of/imposing upon 
the public. But the Colbert manuscripts having been depo- 
sited in the king's library, as, fortunately for literature, most 
private collections are in France, M. de Guignes, after a long 
search, discovered the identical manuscript to which M. Re- 
naudot refers. It appears to have been written in the 12th 
century ; Journal des Savans, Dec. 1764. p. 315, etc. As I 
had not the French edition of M. Renaudot 1 book, my re- 
ferences are made to the English translation. ' The relation of 
the two Arabian travellers is confirmed in many points by 
their countryman Massoudi, who published his treatise on 
universal history, to which he gives the fantastical title of 
Meadows of Gold, and Mines of Jewels, a hundred and sixty 
years after their time. From him, likewise, we receive such 
an account of India in the tenth century, as renders it evident 
that the Arabians had then acquired an extensive knowledge 
of that country. According to his description, the peninsula 
of India was divided into four kingdoms. The first was com- 
posed of the provinces situated on the Indus, and the rivers 
which fall into it ; the capital of which was Moultan. The 
capital of the second kingdom was Canoge, which, from the 
ruins of it still remaining, appears to have been a very large 
city ; Rennell 8 Memoirs, p. 54. In order to give an idda of 
its populousness, the Indian historians assert, that it contained 
thirty thousand shops in which betel-nut was sold, and sixty 
thousand sets of musicians and singers, who paid a tax to go- 
vernment ; Feriahta, translated by Dow, voL i. p. 32. The 
third kingdom was Cachemire. Massoudi, as far as I know, 
is the first author who mentions this paradise of India, of 
which he gives a short but just description. The fourth is the 
kingdom of Guzerate, which he represents as the greatest and 
most powerful ; and he concurs with the two Arabian travel- 
lers, in giving the sovereigns of it the appellation of Belhara. 
What Massoudi relates concerning India is more worthy of 
notice, as he himself had visited that country; Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, tom. i. 
p. 9, 10. Massoudi confirms what the two Arabian travellers 
relate concerning the extraordinary progress of the Indians in 
astronomical science. According to his account, a temple was 
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built during the reign of Brahmin, the first monarch of India, 
with twelve towers representing the twelve signs of the zodiac; 
and in which was delineated a view of all the stars as they ap- 
pear in the heavens. In the same reign was composed the 
famous Sind-Hind, which seems to be the standard treatise of 
Indian astronomy. Notices, etc. tom. i. p. 7* Another Ara- 
bian author, who wrote abbut the middle of the fourteenth 
century, divides India into three parts. The northern, com- 
prehending all the provinces on the Indus. The middle, ex- 
tending from Guzerate to the Ganges. The southern, which 
he denominates Comar, from cape Comorin. Notice*, etc. 
tom. ii. p. 46. 

Note XXXVIII. Sect. III. p. 206, g. 

The naval skill of the Chinese ' seems not to have been su- 
perior to that of the Greeks, the Homans, or Arabians. The 
course which they held from Canton to Siraf, near the mouth 
of the Persian gulf, is described by their own authors. They 
kept as near as possible to the shore until they reached the 
island of Ceylon, and then doubling cape Comorin, they sailed 
along the west side of the peninsula, as far as the mouth of 
the Indus, and thence steered along the coast to the place 
of their destination ; Mem. de Litterat. tom. xxxii. p. 367. 
Some authors have contended, that both the Arabians and 
Chinese were well acquainted with the mariner’s compass, 
and the use of it in navigation ; but it is remarkable that in 
the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian languages there is no ori- 
ginaLname for the compass. They commonly call it ‘ bosola/ 
the Italian name, which shows that the knowledge of this 
useful instrument was communicated to them by the Eu- 
ropeans. There is not one single observation, of ancient date, 
made by the Arabians on the variation of the needle, or any 
instruction deduced from it, for the assistance of navigators. 
Sir John Chardin, one of the most learned and best informed 
travellers who has visited the east, having been consulted 
upon this point, returns for answer, “ I boldly assert, that the 
Asiatics are beholden to us for this wonderful instrument, 
which they had from Europe a long time before the Portu- 
guese conquests. For, first, their compasses are exactly like 
ours, and they buy them of Europeans, as much as they 
can, scarce daring to meddle with their needles themselves. 
Secondly, it is certain that the old navigators only coasted it‘ 
along, which I impute to their want of this instrument to 
guide and instruct them in the middle of the ocean. We 
cannot pretend to say that they were afraid of venturing far 
from home, for the Arabians, the first navigators in the world, 
in my opinion, at least for the eastern seas, have, time out of 
mind, sailed from the bottom of the Red sea, all along the 
coast of Africa; and the Chinese have always traded with 
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Java and Sumatra, which is a very considerable voyage. So 
many islands uninhabited and yet productive, so many lands 
unknown to the people I speak of, are a proof that the old 
navigators had not the art of sailing on the main sea. I have 
nothing but argument to offer touching this matter, having 
never met with any person in Persia or the Indies to inform 
me when the compass was first known among them, though 
I made inquiry of the most learned men in both countries. I 
have sailed from the Indies to Persia in Indian ships, when 
no European has been on board but myself. The pilots were 
sill Indians, and they used the fore-staff and quadrant for 
their observations. These instruments they have from us, 
and made by our artists, and they do not in the least" vary 
from ours, except that the characters are Arabic. The Ara- 
bians are the most skilful navigators of all the Asiatics or 
Africans ; but neither they nor the Indians make use of 
charts ; and they do not much want them : some they have, 
but they are copied from ours, for they are altogether igno- 
rant of perspective.” Inquiry when the Mahomedans first 
entered China, p. 141, etc. When M. Niebuhr was at Cairo, 
he found a magnetic needle in the possession of a mahomedan, 
which served to point out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name 
of f el magnatis/ a clear proof of its European origin. Voyage 
en Arabie, tom. ii. p. 169. 

Note XXXIX. Sect. III. p. 207, i. 

Some learned men. Cardan, Scaliger, etc. have imagined 
that the Vasa Murrhina, particularly described by Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. lib. xxxvii. and occasionally mentioned by several an- 
cient authors, both Greek and Roman, were the true porcelain 
of China. M. l’abbe Je Bland and M. Larcher have examined 
this opinion, with full as much industry and erudition as the 
subject merited, in two Dissertations published in Mem. de 
Litterat. tom. xliii. From them it is evident that the Vasa 
Murrhina were formed of a transparent stone dug out of the 
earth in some of the eastern provinces of Asia. These were 
imitated in vessels of coloured glass. As both were beautiful 
and rare, they were sold at a very high price to the luxurious 
citizens of Rome. 

Note XL. Sect. III. p. 208, n. . 

The progress of Christianity, and of mahomedanism, both 
in China and India, is attested by such evidence as leaves no 
doubt with respect to it. This evidence is collected by, Asse- 
manus, Biblioth. Orient, vol. iv. p. 437, etc. 521, etc. and by 
M. Renaudot, in two Dissertations annexed to Anciennes 
Relations ; and by M. de la Croze, Histoire du Christianisme 
des Indes. In our own age, however, we know that the num- 
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ber of proselytes to either of these religions is extremely 
small, especially in India. A Gen too considers all the dis- 
tinctions and privileges of his cast as belonging to him by an 
exclusive and incommunicable right. To convert, or to be 
converted, are ideas equally repugnant to the principles most 
deeply rooted in his mind ; nor can either the catholic or 
protestant missionaries in India boast of having overcome 
these prejudices, except among a few in the lowest casts, or 
of such as have lost their cast altogether. This last circum- 
stance is a great obstacle to the progress of Christianity in 
India. As Europeans eat the flesh of that animal which the 
Hindoos deem sacred, and drink intoxicating liquors, in which 
practices they are imitated by the converts to Christianity, this 
sinks them to a level with the Pariars, the most contemptible 
and odious race of men. Some catholic missionaries were 
so sensible of -this, that they affected to imitate the dress * 
and manner of living of Brahmins, and refused to associate 
with the Pariars, or to admit them to the participation of the 
sacraments. But this was condemned by the apostolic legate 
Tournon, as inconsistent with the spirit, and precepts of the 
Christian religion. Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M. Son- 
nerat, tom. i. p. 58, note. Notwithstanding the labours of 
missionaries for upwards of two hundred years, says a late 
ingenious writer, and the establishments of different Christian 
nations, who support and protect them, out of,' perhaps, one 
hundred millions of Hindoos, there are not twelve thousand 
Christians, and those almost entirely ‘ Chancalas/ or outcasts. 
Sketches relating to the History, Religion, Learning, and 
Manners of the Hindoos, p. 48.. The number of mahomedans, 
or moors, now in Jndostan is supposed to be near ten millions ; 
but they are not the original inhabitants of the country, but the 
descendants of adventurers, who have been pouring in from 
Tartary, Persia and Arabia, ever since the invasion of Mah- 
moud of Gazna, a. d. 1002, the first mahomedan conqueror 
of India. Orme, Hist, of Military Transact, in Indostan, vol. 
i. p. 24. Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, artic. Gasnaviah. As the 
manners of the Indians in ancient times seem -to have been, in 
every respect, the same with those of the present age, it is 
probable that the Christians and mahomedans, said to be so 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners, allured 
thither by a lucrative commerce, or their descendants. The 
number of mahomedans in China has been considerably in- 
creased by a practice, common among them, of buying chil- 
dren in years of famine, whom they educate in the mafhomedan 
religion. Hist. Gener. des Voyages, tom. vi. p. 357* 

Note XLI. Sect. III. p. 212, r. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, doge of Venice, 
who was elevated to that high station at a time when his 
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countrymen had established a regular trade with Alexandria, 
and imported from it all the productions of the east, it was 
natural to expect some information concerning their early 
trade with that country ; but, except an idle tale concerning 
some Venetian ships which had sailed to Alexandria about 
the year 828, contrary to a decree of the state, and which 
stole thence the body of St. Mark; Murat Script. Rer.Ital. 
voL xii. lib. viii. c. 2. p. 170. I find no other hint concerning 
the communication between the two countries. On the con-* 
fcrary, circumstances occur, which show that the resort of Euro* 
peans to Egypt had ceased, almost entirely, for -some time. 
Prior to the seventh and eighth centuries, the greater part of 
the public deeds in Italy and in other countries of Europe, were 
written upon paper fabricated of the Egyptian papyrus ; but 
after that period, as Europeans seldom ventured to trade in 
Alexandria, almost all charters and other deeds are written 
upon parchment. Murat. Antiq. Ital. Medii Mvi, vol. iii. p. 
8§2. 1 have been induced,, both in the text and in this note, 

to state these particulars concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Christians and mahomedans so fully, in order to 
correct an errour into which several modern authors have 
fallen, by supposing, that soon after the first conquests of the 
caliphs, the trade with India returned into its ancient channels, 
and the merchants of Europe resorted with the same freedom 
as formerly to the ports of Egypt and Syria. 


Note XLII. Sect. III. p. 215, y. 

It is proper to remark, says Mr. Stewart, that the Indians 
have an aamirable method of rendering their religion lucra- 
tive, it being usual for the faquirs to carry with them, in their 
pilgrimages from the seacoasts to the interior parts, pearls, 
corals, spices, and other precious articles, of small bulk, which 
they exchange, on their return, for gold dust, mUsk, and other 
things of a similar nature, conceding them easily in their 
hair, and in the cloths round their middle, carrying on, in 
proportion to their numbers, no inconsiderable traffic by these 
means. Account of the kingdom of Thibet, Philos. Transact, 
vol. lxvii. part ii. p. 483. 


Note XLIII. Sect. III. p. 221, e. 

Oaffa is the most commodious situation for trade in the 
Black sea. While in the hands of the Genoese, who kept 
possession of it above two centuries, they rendered it the seat 
of an extensive and flourishing commerce. Even under all 
the disadvantages of its subjection, at present, to the Turkish 
government, it continues to be a place of considerable trade. 
Sir John Chardin, who visited it a. d. 1672, relates that, 
during his residence of forty days there, above four hundred 
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ships arrived at Caffa, or sailed from it. Voyages, i. p. 48. 
He observed there several remains of Genoese magnificence. 
The number of its inhabitants, according to M. Peysonel, 
amounts still *to eighty thousand. Commerce de la Mer Noire, 
tom. i. p. 15. He describes its trade as very great. 

Note XLIV. Sect. III. p. 222, f. 

The rapacity and insolence of the Genoese settled in Con- 
stantinople, are painted by Nicephorus Gregoras, an eye- 
witness of *their conduct, in very striking colours. " They,” 
says he, “ now, i. e. about the year 1340, dreamed that they 
bad acquired the dominion of the sea, and claimed an ex- 
clusive right to the trade of the Euxine, prohibiting the 
Greeks to sail to the Maeotis, the Chersonesus, or any part of 
the coast beyond the mouth of the Danube, without a license 
from them. This exclusion they extended likewise to the 
Venetians, and their arrogance proceeded so far as to form a 
scheme of imposing a toll upon every vessel passing through 
the Bosphorus.” Lib. xviii. c. 2. sect. 1. 

Note XLV. Sect. III. p. 223, g. 

A permission from the pope was deemed so necessary to 
authorize a commercial intercourse with infidels, that, long 
after this period, in the year 1454, Nicholas the fifth, in, his 
famous bull in favour of prince Henry of Portugal, among 
other privileges, grants him a license to trade with maho- 
medans, and refers to similar concessions from pope Martin 
the fifth and Eugenius to kings of Portugal. Leibnitz Codex 
Jur. Gent. Diplomat. Pars I. p. 489. 

Note XL VI. Sect. III. p. 224, 1. 

Neither Jovius, the professed panegyrist of the Medici, ndF 
Jo. M. Brutus, their detractor, though both mention the ex- 
orbitant wealth of the family, explain the nature of the trade 
by which it was acquired. Even Machiavel, whose genius 
delighted in the investigation of every circumstance which 
contributed to aggrandize or depress nations, seems not to have 
viewed the commerce of his country as a subject that merited 
any elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the first chapter of 
his eighteenth book, “ The Origin of the Medici and the Com- 
mencement of their Power and Grandeur,” furnishes little in- 
formation with regard to the trade carried on by them. This 
silence of so many authors is a proof that historians had not 
yet begun to view commerce as an object of such importance 
in the political state of nations, as to enter into any detail con- 
cerning its nature and effects. From the references of dif- 
ferent writers to Scipio Ammirato, Istorie Fiorentine ; to 

vol. viii. e 
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Pagnini, Della Decimat ed altre Gravezze della Mercators 
de' Fiorentini ; and to Balducci, Pratica della Mercatura, I 
should imagine that something more satisfactory might be 
learned concerning the trade both of the republic and the 
family of the Medici ; but I could not find any of these books 
either in Edinburgh or in London. 

Note XL VII. Sect. III. p. 225, m. 

Leibnitz has preserved a curious paper, containing the in- 
structions of the republic of Florence to the two ambassadors 
sent to the soldan of Egypt, in order to negotiate this treaty 
with him, together with the report of these ambassadors on 
their return. The great object of the republic was to obtain 
liberty of trading in all parts of the soldan’s dominions, upon 
the same terms with the Venetians. The chief privileges 
which they solicited, were ; 1. A perfect freedom of admission 
into every port belonging to the soldan, protection while they 
continued m it, and liberty of departure at what time they 
chose. 2. Permission to have a consul, with the same rights 
and jurisdiction as those of the Venetians; and liberty to 
build a church, a warehouse, and a bath, in every place where 
they settled. 3. That they should not pay for goods im- 
ported or exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene- 
tians. 4. That the effects of any Florentine who died in the 
dominions of the soldan should be consigned to the consul. 
5. That the gold and silver coin of Florence should be received 
in payments. All these privileges, which show on what equal 
ana liberal terms Christians and mahomedans now carried on 
trade, the Florentines obtained ; but, from the causes men- 
tioned in the text, they seem never to have acquired any con- 
siderable share in the commerce with India. Leibnitz, Man- 
tissa Cod. Jur. Gent. Diplom. Pars altera, p. 163. 

Note XL VIII. Sect. III. p. 229, t. 

The eastern parts of Asia are now so completely explored, 
that the first imperfect accounts of them, by Marco Polo, 
attract little of that attention which was originally excited by 
the publication of his travels ; and some circumstances in his 
narrative have induced different authors to justify this neglect, 
by calling in question the truth of what he relates, and even 
to assert that he had never visited those countries which he 
pretends to describe. He does not, say they, ascertain the 
position of any one place, by specifying its longitude or lati- 
tude. He gives names to provinces and cities, particularly in 
his description of Cathay, which have no resemblance to those 
which they now bear. We may observe, however, that as 
Marco Polo seems to have been, in no degree, a man of science, 
it was not to be expected that he should fix the position of 
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places with geographical accuracy. As he travelled through 
China, either in the suite of the great khan, or in execution 
of his orders, it is probable that the names which he gives to 
different provinces and cities, are those by which they were 
known to the Tartars, in whose service he was, not their ori- 
ginal Chinese names. Some inaccuracies, which have been 
observed in the relation of his travels, may be accounted for, 
by attending to one circumstance, that it was not published 
from a regular journal, which, perhaps, the vicissitudes in his 
situation, during such a long series of adventures, did not per- 
mit him to keep, or to preserve. It was composed after his 
return to his native country, and chiefly from recollection. 
But, notwithstanding this disadvantage, his account of those 
regions of the east, towards which my inquiries have been 
directed, contains information with respect to several par- 
ticulars altogether unknown in Europe at that time, the ac- 
curacy of which is now fully confirmed. Mr. Marsden, whose 
accuracy and discernment are well known, traces his descrip- 
tion of the island which he calls Java minor, evidently Suma- 
tra ; from which it is apparent that, as Marco Polo had resided 
a considerable time in that island, he had examined some 
parts with care, and had inquired with diligence concerning 
others. Hist, of Sumat. p. 281. I shall mention some other 
particulars with respect to India, which, though they relate 
to matters of no great consequence, afford the best proof of his 
having visited these countries, and of his having observed the 
manners and customs of the people with attention. He gives 
a distinct account of the nature and preparation of sago, the 
principal article of subsistence among all the nations of Ma- 
layan race, and he brought the first specimen of this singular 
production to Venice. Ramus, lib. iii. c. 16. He takes notice, 
likewise, of the general custom of chewing betel, and his de- 
scription of the mode of preparing it is the same with that still 
in use. Ramus. Viaggi, i. p. 55, D. 56, B. He even descends 
into such detail as to mention the peculiar manner of feeding 
horses in India, which still continues. Ramus, p. 53, F. What 
is of greater importance, we learn from, him that the trade 
with Alexandria continued, when he travelled through India, 
to be carried on in the same manner as I conjectured it to 
have been in ancient times. The commodities of the east 
were still brought to the Malabar coast by vessels of the 
country, and conveyed thence, together with pepper and other 
productions peculiar to that part of India, by ships which 
arrived from the Red sea. Lib. iii. c. 27. This, perhaps, may 
account for the superior quality which Sanudo ascribes to the 
goods brought to the coast of Syria from the Persian gulf, 
above those imported into Egypt by the Red sea. The former 
were chosen and purchased in the places where they grew, or 
where they were manufactured, by the merchants of Persia, 
who still continued their voyages to every part of the east ; 
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while the Egyptian merchants, in making up their cargoes, 
depended upon the assortment of goods brought to the Mala- 
bar coast by the natives. To some persons, in his own age, 
what Marco Polo related concerning the numerous armies and 
immense revenues of the eastern princes, appeared so extra- 
vagant, though perfectly consonant to what we now know con- 
cerning the population of China, and the wealth of Indostan, 
that they gave him the name of * Messer Marco Milioni/ 
Prefaz. de Ramus, p. 4. But among persons better informed, 
the reception he met with was very different. Columbus, as 
well as the men of science with whom he corresponded, placed 
such confidence in the veracity of his relations, that upon them 
the speculations and theories, which led to the discovery of 
the new world, were, in a great measure, founded. Life of 
Columbus by his Son, c. 7* and 8. 

Note XLIX. Sect. III. p. 234, a. 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of Philip le 
bel, king of France, having been some days in Bruges, was 
so much struck with the grandeur and wealth of that city, 
and particularly with the splendid appearance- of the citizens' 
wives, that she was moved, says Guicciardini, by female envy 
to exclaim with indignation, “ I thought that I had been the 
only queen here, but I find there are many hundreds' more.” 
Descriz. de’ Paesi Bassi, p. 408. 

Note L. Sect. III. p. 235, c. 

In the history of the reign of Charles the Fifth, vol. i. p. 
105 b . I observed, that, during the war excited by the famous 
league of Cambray, while Charles the eighth of France could 
not procure money at a less premium than forty-two per cent, 
the Venetians raised what sums they pleased at five per cent. 
But this, I imagine, is not to be considered as the usual com- 
mercial rate of interest at that period, but as a voluntary and 
public-spirited effort of the citizens, in order to support their 
country at a dangerous crisis. Of such laudable exertions 
there are several striking instances in the history of the re- 
public. ' In the year 1379, when the Genoese, after obtaining 
a great naval victory over the Venetians, were ready to attack 
their .capital, the citizens, by a voluntary contribution, en- 
abled the senate to fit out such a powerful armament, as saved 
their country. Sabellicus, Hist. Rer. Venet. dec. ii. lib. vi. p. 
385. 390. In the war with Ferrara, which began in the year 
1472, the senate, relying upon the attachment of the citizens 
to their country, required them to bring all their gold and 
silver plate, and jewels, into the public treasury, upon promise 

b Vol. iii. p. 105 of this edition of Dr. Robertson’s works. 
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of paying the value of them at the conclusion of the war, with 
five per cent, of interest; and this requisition was complied 
with cheerfully. Petr. Cymseus de Bello Ferrar. ap. Murat. 
Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xxi. p. 1016, 

Note LI. Sect. III. p. 235, d. 

Two facts may be mentioned as proofs of an extraordinary 
extension of the Venetian trade at this period. 1. There is 
in Rymer’s Great Collection, a series of grants from the kings 
of England, of various privileges and immunities to Venetian 
merchants trading in England, as well as several commercial 
treaties with the republic, which plainly indicate a consider- 
able increase of their transactions in that country. These are 
mentioned in their order by Mr. Anderson, to whose patient 
industry and sound understanding, every person engaged in 
any commercial research must have felt himself greatly in- 
debted on many occasions. 2. The establishment of a bank 
by public authority, the credit of which was founded on that 
of the state. In an age and nation so well acquainted with 
the advantages which commerce derives from the institution 
of banks, it is unnecessary to enumerate them. Mercantile 
transactions must have been numerous and extensive before 
the utility of such an institution could be fully perceived, or 
the principles of trade could be so fully understood as to form 
the regulations proper for conducting it with success. Venice 
may boast of having given the first example to Europe, of an 
establishment altogether unknown to the ancients, and which 
is the pride of the modem commercial system. The constitu- 
tion of the bank of Venice was originally founded on such 
just principles, that it has served as a model in the establish- 
ment of banks in other countries, and the administration of its 
affairs has been conducted with so much integrity, that its 
credit has never been shaken. I cannot specify the precise 
year in which the bank of Venice was established by a law of 
the state. Anderson supposes it to have been a. d. 1157* 
Chron. Deduct, vol. i. p. 84. Sandi, Stor. Civil. Venez. part 
II. vol. ii. p. 7^8* part III. vol. ii. p. 892. 

Note LII. Sect. III. p. 236, f. 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent inquirer 
into the ancient history of its different governments, affirms, 
that if the several states which traded in the Mediterranean 
had united together, Venice alone would have been superior 
to them all, in naval power and in extent of commerce. De- 
nina. Revolutions d'ltalie, traduites par Fabbe Jardin, lib. xviii. 
c. 6. tom. vi. p. 339. About the year 1420, the doge Mocenigo 
gives a view of the naval force of the republic, which confirms 
. this decision of Denina. At that time it consisted of three 
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thousand trading vessels, of various dimensions, on board which 
were employed seventeen thousand sailors ; of three hundred 
ships of greater force, manned by eight thousand sailors ; and 
of forty-five large galeasses, or carracks, navigated by eleven 
thousand sailors. In public and private arsenals sixteen 
thousand carpenters were employed. Mar. Sanuto, Vite de* 
Duchi di Venezia, ap. Mur. Script. Her. Ital. vol. xxii. p. 959. 

Note LIII. Sect. III. p. 249, t. 

When we take a view of the form and position of the ha- 
bitable parts of Asia and Africa, we shall see good reasons for 
considering the camel as the most useful of all the animals 
over which the inhabitants of these great continents have ac- 
quired dominion. In both, some of the most fertile districts 
are separated from each other by such extensive tracts of bar- 
ren sands, the seats of desolation and drought, as seem to 
exclude the possibility of communication between them. But 
as the ocean, which appears at first view to be placed as an 
insuperable barrier between different regions of the earth, has 
been rendered, by navigation, subservient to their mutual in- 
tercourse; so, by means of the camel, which the Arabians 
emphatically call f the ship of the desert/ the most dreary 
wastes are traversed, and the nations which they disjoin are 
enabled to trade with one another. Those painful journeys, 
impracticable by any other animal, the camel performs with 
astonishing despatch. Under heavy burthens of six, seven, 
and eight hundred weight, they can continue their march 
during a long period of time, with little food or rest, and 
sometimes without tasting water for eight or nine days. By 
the wise economy of providence, the camel seems formed of 
purpose to be the beast of burthen in those regions where he 
is placed, and where his service is most wanted. In all the 
districts of Asia and Africa, where deserts are most frequent 
and extensive, the camel abounds. This is his proper station, 
and beyond this the sphere of his activity does not extend far. 
He dreads alike the accesses of heat and of cold, and does not 
agree even with the mild climate of our temperate zone. As 
the first trade in Indian commodities, of which we have any 
authentic account, was carried on by means of camels. Genesis 
xxxvii. 25. and as it is by employing them that the convey- 
ance of these commodities has been so widely extended over 
Asia and Africa, the particulars which I have mentioned con- 
cerning this singular animal appeared to be necessary towards 
illustrating this part of my subject. If any of my readers 
desire more full information, and wish to know how the in- 
genuity and art of man have seconded the intentions of nature, 
in training the camel from his birth for that life of exertion 
and hardship to which he is destined, he may consult Histoire 
Naturelle, by M. le comte de Buffon/ artic. f Chameau et 
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Dromadaire/ one of the most eloquent, and, as far as I can 
judge from examining the authorities which he has quoted, 
one of the most accurate descriptions given by that celebrated 
writer. M. Volney, whose accuracy is well known, gives a 
description of the manner in which the camel performs its 
journey, which may be agreeable to some of my readers. “ In 
travelling through the desert, camels are chiefly employed, be- 
cause they consume little, and carry a great load. His or- 
dinary burthen is about seven hundred and fifty pounds; his 
food, whatever is given him, straw, thistles, the stones of 
dates, beans, barley, etc. With a pound of food a day, and as 
much water, he will travel for weeks. In the journey from 
Cairo to Suez, which is forty or forty-six hours, they neither 
eat nor drink ; but these long fasts, if often repeated, wear 
them out. Their usual rate of travelling is very slow, hardly 
above two miles an hour; it is vain to push them, they will 
not quicken their pace, but, if allowed some short rest, they 
will travel fifteen or eighteen hours a day.” Voyage, tom. ii. 
p. 383. 


Note LIV. Sect. III. p. 250, u. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extensive circula- 
tion of Indian commodities by land-carriage, it would be ne- 
cessary to trace the route, and to estimate the number of the 
various caravans by which they are conveyed. Could this be 
executed with accuracy, it would be a curious subject of geo- 
graphical research, as well as a valuable addition to commercial 
history. Though it is inconsistent with the brevity which I 
have uniformly studied in conducting this Disquisition, to 
enter into a detail of so great length, it may be proper here, 
for illustrating this part of my subject, to take such a vie;w of 
two caravans which visit Mecca, as may enable my readers to 
estimate more justly the magnitude of their commercial trans- 
actions. The first is the caravan which takes its departure 
from Cairo in Egypt, and the other from Damascus in Syria ; 
and I select these, both because they are the most considerable, 
and because they are described by authors of undoubted credit, 
who had the best opportunities of receiving full information 
concerning them. The former is composed not only of pilgrims 
from every part of Egypt, but of those which arrive from all 
the small mahomedan states on the African coast of the Me- 
diterranean, from the empire of Morocco, and even from the 
negro kingdoms on the Atlantic. When assembled, the cara- 
van consists, at least, of fifty thousand persons, and the number 
of camels employed in carrying water, provisions, and mer- 
chandize, is still greater. The journey, which, in going from 
Cairo, and returning thither, is not completed in less than a 
hundred days, is performed wholly by land ; and as the route 
lies mostly through sandy deserts, or barren uninhabited wilds. 
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which seldom afford any subsistence, and where often no 
sources of water can be found* the pilgrims always undergo 
much fatigue* and sometimes must endure incredible hard- 
ships. An early and good description of this caravan is pub- 
lished by Hakluyt* vol. ii. p. 202* etc. Maillet has entered 
into a minute and curious detail with regard to it ; Descript, 
de 1‘Egypte, part ii. p. 212* etc. Pococke has given a route* to- 
gether with the length of each day's march* which he received 
from a person who had been fourteen times at Mecca* vol. i. 
p. 188. 261* etc. The caravan from Damascus* composed of 

E ilgrims from almost every province of the Turkish empire* is 
ttle inferior to the former in number* and the commerce 
which it carries on is hardly less valuable. Voyage de Volney* 
% tom. ii. p. 251, etc. D’Ohsson* Tabl. Gener. de l'Empire 

Othom. iii.'p. 275, etc. This pilgrimage was performed in the 
year 1741, by Khojeh Abdulkurren, whom I formerly men- 
tioned* Note V. p. 4. He gives the usual route from Da- 
mascus to Mecca* computed by hours* the common mode of 
reckoning a journey in the east* through countries little fre- 
quented. According to the most moderate estimate, the dis- 
tance between the two cities, by his account, must be above a 
thousand miles ; a great part of the journey is through a de- 
sert, and the pilgrims not only endure much fatigue, but are 
often exposed to great danger from the wild Arabs. Memoirs* 
p. 114* etc. It is a singular proof of the predatory spirit of 
the Arabs* that although all their independent tribes are zeal- 
ous mahomedans, yet they make no scruple of plundering the 
caravans of pilgrims* while engaged in performing one of the 
most indispensable duties of their religion. A remarkable in- 
stance of this occurred in the year 1757- Travels through 
Cyprus* Syria, etc. by abbe Mariti* vol. ii. p. 117> etc. EngL 
Translation. Great as these caravans are* we must not suppose 
that all the pilgrims who visit Mecca belong to them ; such 
considerable additions are received from the extensive domi- 
nions of Persia* from every province of Indostan, and the 
countries to the east of it* from Abyssinia* from various states 
on the southern coast of Africa* and from all parts of Arabia* 
that when the whole are assembled they have been computed 
to amount to two hundred thousand. In some years the 
number is farther increased by small bands of pilgrims from 
several interior provinces of Africa* the names and situations 
of which are just beginning to be known in Europe. For this 
last fact we are indebted to the Association for promoting the 
Discovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, formed by some 
British gentlemen, upon principles so liberal* and with views 
so public-spirited* as do honour to themselves and to their 
country. Proceedings, etc. p. 174. 

In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
the Slave Trade, other particulars are contained ; and it ap- 
pears that the commerce carried on by caravans in the interior 
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parts bf Africa is not only widely extended, but of consider- 
able value. Besides the great caravan which proceeds to 
Cairo, and is joined by mahomedan pilgrims from every part 
of Africa, there are caravans which have no object but com- 
merce, which set out from Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
other states on the seacoast, and penetrate far into the interior 
country. Some of them take no less, than fifty days to reach 
the place of their destination ; and, as the medium of their 
rate of travelling may be estimated at about eighteen miles a 
day, the extent of their journey may be easily computed. As 
both the time of their outset; and their route, are known, they 
are met by the people of all the countries through which they 
travel, who trade with them. Indian goods of every kind 
form a considerable article in this traffic, in exchange for which 
the chief commodity they can give is slaves. Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely com- 
mercial, do not commence at stated seasons, and their routes 
vary according to the convenience or fancy of the merchants of 
whom they are composed, a description cannot be given of 
them with the same degree of accuracy as of the great cara- 
vans which visit Mecca. But by attending to the accounts 
of some authors, and the occasional hints of others, sufficient 
information may be gathered to satisfy us, that the circulation 
of eastern gooas by these caravans is very extensive. The 
same intercourse which was anciently kept up by the pro- 
vinces in the north-east of Asia with Indostan and China, and 
which I formerly described, still subsists. Among all the 
numerous tribes of Tartars, even of those which retain their 
pastoral manners in greatest purity, the demand for the pro- 
ductions of these two countries is very considerable. Voyages 
de Pallas, tom. i. p. 357, etc. tom. ii. p. 422. In order to 
supply them with these, caravans set out annually from Boghar, 
Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 332., Samarcand, Thibet, and several other 
places, and return with large cargoes of Indian and Chinese 
goods. But the trade carried on between Russia and China 
in this part of Asia is by far the most extensive and best 
known. Some connexion of this kind, it is probable, was kept 
up between them from the earliest period, but it increased 
greatly after the interior parts of Russia were rendered more 
accessible by the conquests of Zingis khan and Tamerlane. 
The commercial nations of Europe were so well acquainted 
with the mode of carrying on this trade, that soon after the 
Portuguese had opened the communication with the east by 
the cape of Good Hope, an attempt was made in order to 
diminish the advantages which they derived from this dis- 
covery, to prevail on the Russians to convey Indian and 
Chine& commodities through the whole extent of their em- 
pire, partly by land-carriage and partly by means of navigable 
rivers, to some port on the Baltic, from which they might be 
distributed through every part of Europe. Ramusio, Raccolte 

VOL. viii. f 
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di Viaggi, vol. i. p. 374, B. Hist, du Commerce de la Russie, 
par M. Schreder, tom. i. p. 13, 14. This scheme, too great for 
the monarch then on the throne of Russia to carry into exe-. 
cution, was rendered practicable by the conquests of Ivan Ba- 
silowitz, and the genius of Peter the great. Though the 
capitals of the two empires were situated at the immense dis- 
tance of six thousand three hundred and seventy-eight miles 
from each other, and the route lay for above four hundred 
miles through an uninhabited desert, Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. 
p. 167. caravans travelled from the one to the other. But 
though it had been stipulated, when tliis intercourse was es- 
tablished,' that the number of persons in each caravan should 
not exceed two hundred, ana though they were shut up 
within the walls of a Caravanserai, during the short time they 
were suffered to remain in Pekin, and were allowed to deal 
only with a few merchants, to whom a monopoly of the trade 
with them had been granted ; yet, notwithstanding all these 
restraints and precautions, the jealous vigilance with which 
the Chinese government excludes foreigners from a free inter- 
course with its subjects, was alarmed, and the admission of 
the Russian caravans into the empire was soon prohibited. 
After various negotiations, an expedient was at length de- 
vised, by which the advantages of mutual commerce were 
secured, without infringing the cautious arrangements of 
Chinese policy. On the boundary of the two empires, two 
small towns were built almost contiguous, Kiachta inhabited 
by Russians, and Maimatschin by Chinese. To these all 
the marketable productions of their respective countries are 
brought by the subjects of each empire; and the furs, the 
linen and woollen cloth, the leather, the glass, etc. of Russia, 
are exchanged for the silk, the cotton, the tea, the rice, the 
toys, etc. of China. By some well-judged concessions of the 
sovereign now seated on the throne of Russia, whose enlarged 
mind is superior to the illiberal maxims of many of her pre- 
decessors, this trade is rendered so flourishing, that its amount 
annually is not less than eight hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling, and it is the only trade which China carries on almost 
entirely by barter. Mr. Coxe, in his account of the Russian 
discoveries, has collected, with his usual attention and dis- 
cernment, every thing relative to this branch of trade, the 
nature and extent of which were little known in Europe: 
Part ii. chap. ii. iii. iv. Nor is Kiachta the only place where 
Russia receives Chinese and Indian commodities. A con- 
siderable supply of both is brought by caravans of independent 
Tartars to Orenburg, on the river Jaik ; Voyage de Pallas, 
tom. i. p. 355, etc. to Troitzkaia, on the river Oui, and to 
other places which I might mention. I have entered into 
this long detail concerning the mode in which the" produc- 
tions in India and China are circulated through Russia, as 
it affords the most striking instance, I know, of the great 
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extent to which valuable commodities may be conveyed by 
land-carriage. 


Note LV. Sect. IV. p. 253, a. 

The only voyage of discovery in the Atlantic ocean towards 
the south, by any of the ancient commercial states in the 
Mediterranean, is that of Hanno, undertaken by order of the 
republic of Carthage. As the situation of that city, so much 
nearer the straits than Tyre, Alexandria, and the other seats 
of ancient trade which have been mentioned, gave it more im- 
mediate access to the ocean ; that circumstance, together with 
the various settlements which the Carthaginians had made in 
different provinces of Spain, naturally suggested to them this 
enterprise, and afforded them the prospect of considerable ad- 
vantages from its success. The voyage of Hanno, instead of 
invalidating, seems to confirm the justness of the reasons which 
have been given, why no similar attempt was made by the 
other commercial states in the Mediterranean. 

Note LVI. Sect. IV. p. 254, d. 

Though the intelligent authors whom I have quoted con- 
sidered this voyage of the Phenicians as fabulous, Herodotus 
mentions a circumstance concerning it which seems to prove 
that it had really been performed. “ The Phenicians,” says 
he, “ affirmed that, in sailing round Africa, they had the sun 
on their right hand, which to me appears not to be credible, 
though it may be deemed so by others.” Lib. iv. c. 42. This, 
it is certain, must have happened, if they really accomplished 
such a voyage. The science of astronomy, however, was, in 
that early period, so imperfect, that it was by experience only 
that the Phenicians could come at the knowledge of this fact ; 
they durst not, without this, have ventured to assert what 
would have appeared to be an improbable fiction. Even after 
what they related, Herodotus disbelieved it. 

Note LVII. Sect. IV. p. 261, g. 

Notwithstanding this increasing demand for the productions 
of India, it is remarkable that during the sixteenth century 
some commodities which are now the chief articles of importa- 
tion from the east, were either altogether unknown, or of little 
account. Tea, the importation of which, at present, far ex- 
ceeds that of any other production of the east, has not been in 
general use in any country of Europe a full century ; and yet, 
during that short period, from some singular caprice of taste, 
or power of fashion, the infusion of a leaf brought from the 
farthest extremity of the earth, of which it is, perhaps,” the 
highest praise to say that it is innoxious, has become almost a 
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necessary of life, in several parts of Europe, and the passion 
for it descends from the most elevated to the lowest onlers in 
society. In 1785, it was computed that the whole quantity of 
tea imported into Europe from China was about nineteen 
millions of pounds, of which it is conjectured that twelve 
millions were consumed in Great Britain and the dominions 
depending upon it. Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1784 and 
1785, p. I5o. In 1789, twenty-one millions of pounds were 
imported. The porcelain of China, now as common in many 
parts of Europe as if it were of domestic manufacture, was not 
Known to the ancients. Marco Polo is the first among the 
moderns who mentions it. The Portuguese began to im- 
port it not long after their first voyage to China, a. d. 151 7 ; 
out it was a considerable time before the use of it became 
extensive. 


Note LVIII. p. 278, f. 

According to all the writers of antiquity, the Indians are 
said to be divided into seven tribes or casts. Strabo, lib. rv. 

р. 1029, C. etc. Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 153, etc. Arrian. Indie. 

с. 10. They were led into this errour, it is probable, by con- 
sidering some of the subdivisions of the casts, as if they had 
been a distinct independent order. But that they were no 
more than four original casts, we learn from the concurring 
testimony of the best informed modern travellers. A most 
distinct account of these we have in a La Porte Ouverte, on 
La vraie Representation de la Vie, des Moeurs, de la Religion, 
et du Service, des Brahmins, qui demeurent sur les Cotes de 
Choromandel,” etc. This was compiled before the middle of 
last century, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch factory 
at Pullicate. By gaining the confidence of an intelligent 
Brahmin, he acquired information concerning the manners and 
religion of the Indians, more authentic and extensive than 
was known to Europeans prior to the late translations from 
the Sanskreet language. I mention this book, because it 
seems to be less known than it deserves to be. There remains 
now no doubt with respect either to the number or the func- 
tions of the casts, as both are ascertained from the most an- 
cient and saered books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the 
accounts of their own institutions, given by Brahmins eminent 
for their learning. According to them, the different cast9 
proceeded from Brahma, the immediate agent of the creation 
under the supreme power, in the following manner, which es- 
tablishes both the rank which they were to hold, and the office 
which they were required to perform. 

The * Brahmin/ from the mouth (wisdom:) To pray, to 
read, to instruct. 

The f Chehtree/ from the arms (strength :) To draw the 
bow, to fight, to govern. 
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The * Bice/ from the belly or thighs (nourishment :) To 
provide the necessaries of life by agriculture and traffic. 

The ‘Sooder/ from the feet (subjection:) To labour, to ' 
serve. 

The prescribed occupations of all these classes are essential 
in a well-regulated state. Subordinate to them is a fifth, or 
adventitious class, denominated ( Burrun Sunkur/ supposed 
to be the offspring of an unlawful union between persons of 
different casts. These are mostly dealers in petty articles of 
retail trade. Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. 
and xcix. This adventitious class is not mentioned, as far as 
I know, by any European author. The distinction was too 
nice to be observed by them, and they seem to consider the 
members of this cast as belonging to the Sooder. Besides 
these acknowledged casts, there is a race of unhappy men, 
denominated, on the Coromandel coast, ‘ Pariars/ and in other 
parts of India, f Chandalas/ These are outcasts from their 
original order, who, by their misconduct, have forfeited all 
the privileges of it. Their condition is, undoubtedly, the 
lowest degradation of human nature. No person of any cast 
will have the least communication with them. Sonnerat, 
tom. i. p. 55, 56. If a Pariar approach a e Nayr/ i. e. a 
warrior of high cast, on the Malabar coast, he may put him to 
death with impunity. Water or milk are considered as defiled 
even by their shadow passing over them, and cannot be used 
until they are purified. Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 243. It 
is almost impossible for words to express the sensation of vile- 
ness that the name of Pariar or Chahdala conveys to the mind 
of a Hindoo. Every Hindoo who violates the rules or insti- 
tutions of his cast sinks into his degraded situation. This it 
is which renders Hindoos so resolute in adhering to the insti- 
tutions of their tribe, because the loss of cast is to them the 
loss of all human comfort and respectability ; and is a punish- 
ment, beyond comparison, more severe than excommunication 
in the most triumphant period of papal power. 

The four original casts are named, and their functions de- 
scribed, in the Mahabarat, the most ancient book of the Hin- 
doos, and of higher authority than any with which Europeans 
are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat-Geeta, p. 130. The same 
distinction of casts was known to the author of Heeto-pades, 
another work of considerable antiquity, translated from the 
Sanskreet, p, 251. 

The mention of one circumstance respecting the distinction 
of casts has been omitted in the text. Though the line of 
separation be so drawn as to render the ascent from an in- 
ferior to a higher cast absolutely impossible, and it would be 
regarded as a most enormous impiety, if one in a lower order 
should presume to perform any function belonging to those of 
a superior cast ; yet, in certain cases, the Pundits declare it 
to be lawful for persons of a high class to exercise some of the 
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occupations allotted to a class below their own, without losing 
their cast by doing so. Pref. of Pundits to the Code of Gentoo 
Laws, p. 100. Accordingly we find Brahmins employed in 
the service of their princes, not only as ministers of state, 
Orme’s Fragments, p. 207- but in subordinate stations. Most of 
the officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the founder of 
the Mahratta state, were Brahmins, and some of them Pundits 
or learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97- Hurry Punt and Purseram 
Bhow, who commanded the Mahratta forces which acted in 
conjunction with the army of lord Cornwallis against Tippoo 
Saib, were Brahmins. Many Seapoys in the service of the 
East India company, particularly in the Bengal presidency, 
are of the Brahmin cast. 

Another fact concerning the casts deserves notice. An im- 
mense number of pilgrims, amounting in some years to more 
than 150,000, visit the pagoda of Jaggernaut in Orissa, one of 
the most ancient and most revered places of Hindoo worship, 
at the time of the annual festival in honour of the deity to 
whom the temple is consecrated. The members of all the 
four casts are allowed promiscuously to approach the altar of 
the idol, and seating themselves without distinction eat indis- 
criminately of the same food. This seems to indicate some 
remembrance of a state prior to the institutions of casts, when 
all men were considered as equal. I have not such informa- 
tion as enables me tor account for a practice so repugnant to 
the first ideas and principles of the Hindoos, either sacred or 
civil. Bernier, tom. ii. p. 102. Tavernier, book ii. c. 9. An- 
quetil. Disc. Prelim, p. 81. Sketches, p. 96. 

Some of my readers must have observed, that I have not 
mentioned the numerous orders of Indian devotees, to all of 
whom European writers give the appellation of f faquirs ; a 
name by which the mahomedans distinguish fanatical monks 
of their own religion. The light in which I have viewed the 
religious institutions of the Hindoos, did not render it neces- 
sary that I should consider the Indian faquirs particularly. 
Their number, the rigour of their mortifications, the excru- 
ciating penances which they voluntarily undergo, and the 
high opinion which the people entertain of their sanctity, 
have struck all travellers who have visited India, and their 
descriptions of them are well known. The powerful influence 
of enthusiasm, the love of distinction, and the desire of ob- 
taining some portion of that reverence and those honours 
which the Brahmins are born to enjoy, may account for all 
the extraordinary things which they do and suffer. One par- 
ticular concerning them merits notice. This order of devotees 
appears to have been very ancient in India. The description 
of the f Germani,’ which Strabo takes from Megasthenes, 
applies, almost in every circumstance, to the modern faquirs. 
Lib. xv. p. 1040, B. 
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NoteLIX. p. 280, g- 

What I have asserted in the text is in general well fonnded. 
It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen who have seen much 
of India, and who observed all they saw with a discerning 
eye, that the conquests both of the mahomedans and of the 
Europeans have had some effect upon the manners and cus- 
toms of the natives. They imagine that the dress which the 
Hindoos now wear, the turban, the jummah, and long drawers, 
is an imitation of that worn bv their mahomedan conquerors. 
The ancient dress of the Indians, as described by Arrian, 
Hist. Indie, c. 16. was a muslin cloth thrown loosely about 
their shoulders, a muslin shirt reaching to the middle of the 
leg, and their beards were dyed various colours ; which is not 
the same with that used at present. The custom of secluding 
women, and the strictness with which they are confined, is 
likewise supposed to have been introduced by the mahome- 
dans. This supposition is, in some measure, confirmed by the 
drama of Sacontala, translated from the Sanskreet. In that 
play several female characters are introduced, who mingle in 
society, and converse as freely with men, as women are ac- 
customed to do in Europe. The author, we may presume, 
describes the manners, and adheres to the customs of his own 
age. But while I mention this remark, it is proper likewise 
to observe, that, from a passage in Strabo, there is reason to 
think that, in the age of Alexander the great, women in 
India were guarded with the same jealous attention as at pre- 
sent. “ When their princes,” says he, copying Megasthenes, 
“ set out upon a public hunt, they are accompanied by a num- 
ber of their women, but along the road in which they travel 
ropes are stretched on each side, and if any man approach near 
to them, he is instantly put to death.” Lib. xv. p. 1037, A. 
In some parts of India, where the original manners of the 
people may be supposed to subsist in greatest purity, particu- 
larly in the high country towards the sources of the Indus, 
women of rank reside in private apartments, secluded from 
society. Forster's Travels, vol. i. p. 228. The influence of 
European manners begin to be apparent among the Hindoos 
who reside in the town of Calcutta. Some of them drive 
about in English chariots, sit upon chairs, and furnish their 
houses with mirrors. Women, even of the Brahmin cast, ap- 
pear in the streets without a veil; and it is only, as I am 
informed, in the houses of persons of high rank or great 
opulence, that a distinct quarter or haram is allotted to the 
women. Many circumstances might be mentioned, were this 
the proper place, which, it . is probable, will contribute to the 
progress of this spirit of imitation. 
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Noth LX. p. 280, h. 

It is amusing to observe how exactly the ideas of an intel- 
ligent Asiatic coincide with those of the Europeans on this 
subject. " In reflecting/* says he, “ upon the poverty of 
Turan [the countries beyond the Oxus] and Arabia, I was at 
first at a loss to assign a reason why these countries have never 
been able to retain wealth, whilst, on the contrary, it is daily 
increasing in Indostan. Timour carried into Turan the 
riches of Turkey, Persia, and Indostan, but they are all dis- 
sipated; and during the reigns of the first four caliphs, 
Turkey, Persia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Spain, 
were their tributaries; but still they were not rich. It is 
evident, then, that this dissipation of the riches of a state 
must have happened either from extraordinary drains, or 
from some defect in the government. Indostan has been 
frequently plundered by foreign invaders, and not one of its 
kings ever gained for it any acquisition of wealth ; neither 
has the country many mines of gold and silver, and yet 
Indostan abounds in money and every other kind of wealth. 
The abundance of specie is undoubtedly owing to the large 
importation of gold and silver in the ships of Europe, and 
other nations, many of whom bring ready money in exchange 
for the manufactures and natural productions of the country. 
If this is not the cause of the prosperous state of Indostan, it 
must be owing to the peculiar blessing of God.** Memoirs of 
Khojeh AbduSkurren, a Cashmeerian of distinction, p. 42. 

Note LXI. p. 285, o. 

That the monarchs of India were the sole proprietors of 
land, is asserted in most explicit terms by the ancients. The 
people, say they, pay a land-tax to their kings, because the 
whole kingdom is regal property. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1030, A. 
Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 153. This was not peculiar to India. 
In all the great monarchies of the east, the sole property of 
land seems to be vested in the sovereign as lord paramount. 
According to Chardin, this is the state of property in Persia, 
and lands were let by the monarch to the farmers who cul- 
tivated them, on conditions nearly resembling those granted 
to the Indian Ryots. Voyages, tom. iii. p. 339, etc. 4to. M. 
Volney gives a similar account of the tenure by which lands 
are held in one of the great provinces of the Turkish empire. 
Voy. en Syrie, etc. tom. ii. p. 369, etc. The precise mode, how- 
ever, in which the Ryots of Indostan held their possessions, is 
a circumstance in its ancient political constitution, with re- 
spect to which gentlemen of superior discernment, who have 
resided long in the country, and filled some of the highest 
stations in government, have formed very different opinions. 
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Some have imagined that grants of land were made by the 
sovereign to villages or small communities, the inhabitants of 
which, under the direction of their own chiefs or headsmen, 
laboured it in common, and divided the produce of it among 
them in certain proportions. Descript, de Tlnd. par M. Ber- 
noulli, tom. ii. p. 223, etc. Others maintain, that the pro- 
perty of land has been transferred from the crown to he- 
reditary officers of great eminence and power, denominated 
€ Zemindars/ who collect the rents from the Ryots, and 
parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, that the 
office of the Zemindars is temporary and ministerial, that 
they are merely collectors of revenue, removable at pleasure, 
and the tenure by which the Ryots hold their possessions is 
derived immediately from the sovereign. This last opinion is 
supported with great ability by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into 
the Nature of Zemindary Tenures in the landed Property of 
Bengal, etc. This question still continues to be agitated in 
Bengal ; and such plausible arguments have been produced in 
support of the different opinions, that although it be a point 
extremely interesting, as the future system of British finance 
in India appears likely to hinge, in an essential degree, upon 
it, persons well acquainted with the state of India have not 
been able to form a final and satisfactory opinion on this sub- 
ject. Captain Kirkpatricks Introd. to the Institutes of Ghazan 
Khan, New Asiatic Miscel. No. II. p. 130. Though the sen- 
timents of the committee of revenue, composed of persons 
eminent for their abilities, lean to a conclusion against the 
hereditary right of the Zemindars in the soil, yet the supreme 
council, in the year 1786, declined, for good reasons, to give 
any decisive judgment on a subject of such magnitude. This 
note was sent to the press before I had it in my power to 
peruse Mr. Rouse's ingenious and instructive dissertation con- 
cerning the landed property of Bengal. In it he adopts an 
opinion contrary to that of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with 
that candour and liberality of sentiment which are always 
conspicuous where there is no other object in view but the 
discovery of truth, that the Zemindars of Bengal possess their 
landed property by hereditary right. Were I possessed of 
such knowledge either of the state of India, or of the system 
of administration established there, as would be requisite for 
coiqparing these different theories, and determining which of 
them merits the preference, the subject of my researches does 
not render it necessary to enter into such a disquisition. I 
imagine, however, that the state of landed property in India 
might be greatly illustrated by an accurate comparison of it 
with the nature of feudal tenures ; and I apprehend that there 
might be traced there a succession of changes taking place in 
much the same order as has been observed in Europe, from 
which it might appear, that the possession of land was granted 
/it first during pleasure, afterwards for life, and at length 
vol. viii. g 
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became perpetual and hereditary property. Rut even under 
this last form, when land is acquired either by purchase or 
inheritance, the manner in which the right of property is con- 
firmed and rendered complete, in Europe by a charter, in 
India by a ‘ sunnud’ from the sovereign, seems to point out 
what was its original state. According to each of the theories 
which I have mentioned, the tenure and condition of the 
Ryots nearly resemble the description which I have given of 
them. Their state, we learn from the accounts of intelligent 
observers, is as happy and independent as falls to the lot of any 
race of men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The 
ancient Greek and Roman writers, whose acquaintance with 
the interior parts of India was very imperfect, represent the 
fourth part of the annual . produce of land as the general 
average of rent paid to the sovereign. Upon the authority of 
a popular author who flourished in India prior to the Christian 
sera, we may conclude that the sixth part of the people's 
income was m his time the usual portion of 1 the sovereign. 
Sacontala, Act. V. p. 53. It is now known that what die 
sovereign receives from land varies greatly in different parts 
of the country, and is regulated by the fertility or barrenness 
of the soil, the nature of the climate, the abundance or scarcity 
of water, and many other obvious circumstances. By the 
account given of it, I should imagine that, in some districts, it 
has been raised beyond its due proportion. One circumstance 
with respect to the administration of revenue in Bengal merits 
notice, as it redounds to the honour of the emperor Akber, 
the wisdom of whose government I have often had occasion 
to celebrate. A general and regular assessment of revenue in 
Bengal was formed in his reign. All the lands were then 
valued, and the rent of each inhabitant and of each village 
ascertained. A regular gradation of accounts was established. 
The rents of the different inhabitants who lived in one neigh- 
bourhood being collected together, formed the account of a 
village ; the rents of several villages being next collected into 
one view, formed the accounts of a larger portion of land. 
The aggregate of these accounts exhibited the rent of a dis- 
trict, and the sum total of the rents of all the districts in 
Bengal, formed the account of the revenue of the whole pro- 
vince. From the reign of Akber to the government of Jafffeer 
Ali Cawn, a, d. 1757* the annual amount of revenue, and the 
modes of levying it, continued with little variation. But in 
order to raise the sum which he had stipulated to pay the 
English on his elevation, he departed from the wise arrange* 
ments of Akber ; many new modes of assessment were intro* 
duced, and exactions multiplied. 

Note LXII. p. 286, q. 

I shall mention only one instance of their attention to this 
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Useful regulation of polioe. Lahore, in the Panjab, is distant 
from Agra, the ancient capital of Indostan, five hundred 
miles. Along each side of the road between these two great 
cities, there is planted a continued row of shady trees, forming 
an avenue, to which, whether we consider its extent, its 
beauty, or utility in a hot climate, there is nothing similar in 
any country. RennelTs Memoir, p. 60. 

Note LXIII. p. 280, u. 

We cannot place the equitable and mild government of 
Akber in a point of view more advantageous, than by con-t 
trasting it with the conduct of other mahomedan princes. In 
no country did this contrast ever appear more striking than in 
India. In the thousandth year of the Christian sera, Mahmud 
of Ghazna, to whose dominion were subjected the same coun- 
tries which formed the ancient kingdom of Bactria, invaded 
Indostan. Every step of his progress in it was marked with 
blood and desolation. The most celebrated pagodas, the 
ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and magnificence, 
were destroyed, the ministers of religion were massacred, and 
with undistinguishing ferocity the country was laid waste, 
and the cities were plundered and burnt. About four hundred 
years after Mahmud, Timur, or Tamerlane, a conqueror of 
higher fame, turned his irresistible arms against Indostan ; 
and though born in an age more improved, he not only 
equalled, but often so far surpassed the cruel deeds of Mah- 
mud, as to be justly branded with the odious name of the 
* Destroying prince,' which was given to him by the Hindoos, 
the undeserving victims of his rage. A rapid but striking 
description of their devastations may be found in Mr. Orme's 
Dissertation on the Establishments made by the Mahomedan 
Conquerors in Indostan. A more full account of them is given 
by Mr. Gibbon, vol. v. p. 646. vol. yi. p. 339, etc. The ar- 
rogant contempt with which bigoted mahomedans view all 
the nations who have not embraced the religion of the prophet 
will account for the unrelenting rigour of Mahmud and Timur 
towards the Hindoos, and greatly enhances the merit of the 
tolerant spirit and moderation with which Akber governed 
his subjects. What impression the mild administration of 
Akber made upon the Hindoos, we learn from a beautiful 
letter of Jesswant Sing, rajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, 
his fanatical and persecuting successor. “ Your royal an- 
cestor, Akber, whose throne is now in heaven, conducted the 
affairs of this empire in equity and firm security for the space 
of fifty-two years, preserving every tribe of men in ease and 
happiness ; whether they were followers of Jesus or of Moses, 
of David or of Mahomed ; were they Brahmins, ware they of 
the sect of Dharins, which , denies the eternity of matter, or of 
that which ascribes the existence of the world to chance, they 
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all equally enjoyed bis countenance and favour; insomuch 
that his people, in gratitude for the indiscriminate protection 
which he afforded them, distinguished him by the appellation 

of ‘ Juggot Grow/ guardian of mankind. If your majesty 

places any faith in those books, by distinction called divine, 
you will there be instructed that God is the God of all man- 
Kind, not the God of mahomedans alone. The pagan and 
the mussulman are equally in his presence. Distinctions of 
colours are of his ordination. It is he who gives existence. 
In your temples, to his name, the voice is raised in prayer ; 
in a house of images, where the bell is shaken, still he is the 
object of. adoration. To vilify the religion and customs of 
other men, is to set at nought the pleasure of the Almighty. 
When we deface a picture, we naturally incur the resentment 
of the painter ; and justly has the poet said, ‘ Presume not to 
arraign or to scrutinize the various works of power divine/" 
For this valuable communication we are indebted to Mr. Orme. 
Fragments, notes, p. xcvii. I have been assured by a gentle- 
man who has read this letter in the original, that the trans- 
lation is not only faithful but elegant. 

Note LXIV. p. 297, g. 

I have not attempted a description of any subterraneous ex- 
cavations but those of Elephanta, because none of them have 
been so often visited, or so carefully inspected. In several 
parts of India, there are, however, stupendous works of a 
similar nature. The extent and magnificence of the excava- 
tions in the island of Salsetta are such, that the artist em- 
ployed by governor Boon to make drawings of .them, asserted 
that it would require the labour of forty thousand men for 
forty years to finish them. Archaeologia, vol. vii. p. 336. Loose 
as this mode pf estimation may be, it conveys an idea of the 
impression which the view of them made upon his mind. The 
pagodas of Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurungabad, are like- 
wise hewn out of the solid rock ; and if they do not equal 
those of Elephanta and Salsetta in magnitude, they surpass 
them far in their extent and number. M. Thevenot, who 
first gave any description of these singular mansions, asserts, 
that for above two leagues all around the mountain nothing is 
to be seen but pagodas. Voy. part iii. chap. 44. They were 
examined at greater leisure and with more attention by M. 
Anquetil du Perron : but as his long description of them is 
not accompanied with any plan or drawing, I cannot convey 
a distinct idea of the whole. It is evident, however, that 
they are the works of a powerful people, and among the in- 
numerable figures in sculpture with which the walls are 
covered, all the present objects of Hindoo worship may be 
distinguished. Zend-avesta, Disc. Prelim, p. 233. There are 
r e mar kabl e^x cava t ions in a mountain at Mavalipuram, near 
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Madras. This mountain is well known on the Coromandel 
coast by the name of the e Seven Pagodas/ A good descrip- 
tion of the works there, which are magnificent and of high 
antiquity, is given in Asiat. Researches, vol. i. p. 145, etc. 
Many other instances of similar works might be produced if 
it were necessary. What I have asserted, p. 297> concerning 
the elegance of some of the ornaments in Indian buildings, is 
confirmed by colonel Call, chief engineer at Madras, who 
urges this as a proof of the early and high civilization of the 
Indians. “ It may safely be pronounced,” says he, “ that no 
part of the world has more marks of antiquity for arts, sciences, 
and civilization, than the peninsula of India, from the Ganges 
to cape Comorin." I think the carvings on some of the pagodas 
and choultries, as well as the grandeur of the work, exceed 
any thing 'executed now-a-days, not only for the delicacy of 
the chisel, but the expense of construction, considering, in 
many instances, to what distances the component parts were 
carried, and to what heights raised.” Philosophical Trans- 
actions, vol. lxii. p. 354. I am happy to find my idea, that 
the first temples erected by the Hindoos were formed upon 
the model of those caverns in which the rites of religion were 
originally celebrated, confirmed, and more fully unfolded by 
Mr. Hodges. In a short dissertation on the primitive stand- 
ard, or prototype of the different styles of architecture, viz. 
the Egyptian, Hindoo, Moorish, Gothic, and Chinese, he 
has examined and illustrated that curious subject with great 
ingenuity. Travels in India, p. 63 — 77- 

Note LXV. p. 300, t. 

India, says Strabo, produces a variety of substances which 
dye the most admirable colours. That the ‘ indicum/ which 
produced the beautiful blue colour, is the same with the 
* indigo ' of the moderns, we may conclude not only from the 
resemblance of the name, and the similarity of the effects, but 
from the description given by Pliny in the passage which I 
have quoted in the text. He knew that it was a preparation 
of a vegetable substance, though he was ill-informed both con- 
cerning the plant itself, and the process by which it was fitted 
for use ; which will not appear surprising, when we recollect 
the account formerly given of the strange ignorance of the 
ancients with respect to the origin and preparation of silk. 
From the colour of indigo, in the form in which it was im- 
ported, it is denominated by some authors, ( atramentum 
indicum/ and ' indicum nigrum/ Salmas. Exercit. p. 180, and 
is mentioned under the last of these names, among the articles 
of importation from India. Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 22. The 
colour of the modern indigo, when undiluted, resembles that 
of the ancient indicum, being so intensely coloured as to ap- 
pear black. Delaval's Experim. Inquiry into the Cause of 
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the Changes of Colours, Pref. p. xxiii. Indigo is the principal 
•dye-stuff used by the natives of Sumatra, and is much cul- 
tivated in that island ; but the mode of preparing it differs 
from that which is common among the people of Indoetan. 
Marsden, Hist, of Sumatra, p. 77 * There has been lately 
found in the Circar of Rajamundry a new species of indigo, 
denominated the ‘ tree indigo/ which, as it grows wild and in 
great abundance, promises to be a discovery of considerable 
use. Oriental Repertory, No. 1. p. 39, etc. The c gum lacca/ 
used in dyeing a red colour, was likewise known to the an- 
cients, ana by the same name which it now bears. Salmas. 
Exercit. p. 810. This valuable substance, of such extensive 
utility in painting, dyeing, japanning, varnishing, and in the 
manufacture of sealingwax, is the production of a very mi- 
nute insect. These insects fix themselves upon the succu- 
lent extremities of the branches of certain trees, and are 
soon glued to the place on which, they settle, by a thick 
pellucid liquid which exudes from their bodies, the gradual 
accumulation of which forms a complete cell for each insect, 
which is the tomb of the parent, and the birthplace of its 
offspring. This glutinous substance, with which the brandies 
of trees are entirely covered, is the gum lacca. An account of 
its formation, nature, and use, is given inf the Philos. Trans, 
vol. lxxi. part ii. p. 374. in a concise, accurate, and satisfactory 
manner. Some curious observations upon this insect are pub- 
lished by Mr. Roxburgh, who cultivates the study of natural 
history in India with great assiduity and success. Asiatic 
Researches, vol. iii. p. 361. It is remarkable that Ctesias 
seems to have received an account tolerably distinct of the 
insect by which the gum lacca is produced, and celebrates the 
beauty of the colour which it dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad 
calc. Herodot. edit. Wesseling. p. 830. f Indian dyers' was 
the ancient name of those who dyed either the fine blue or the 
fine red, which points out the country whence the materials 
they used were brought. Salmas, ib. p. 810. From their dye- 
ing cotton stuffs with different colours, it is evident that the 
ancient Indians must 1 have made some considerable proficiency 
in chemical knowledge. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. ii. sect: 42. gives 
an account of this art as far as it was known anciently. It is 
precisely the same with that now practised in calico-printing. 

Note LXVI. p. 308, c. 

As Sanskreet literature is altogether a new acquisition to 
Europe, Baghvat-Geeta, the first translation from that lan- 
guage, having been published so late as a. d. 1785, it is in- 
timately connected with the subject of my inquiries, and may 
afford entertainment to some of my readers, after having re- 
viewed in the text, with a greater degree of critical attention, 
the two Sanskreet works most worthy of notice, to give here 
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a succinct account of other compositions in that tongue with 
which we have been made acquainted. The extensive use of 
the Sanskreet language is a circumstance which merits par- 
ticular attention. “ The grand source of Indian literature,” 
says Mr. Halhed, the first Englishman who acquired the 
knowledge of Sanskreet, “ the parent of almost every dialect 
from the Persian gulf to the China seas, is the Sanskreet, a 
language of the most venerable and unfathomable antiquity ; 
which, although at present shut up in the libraries of Brah- 
mins, and appropriated solely to the records of their religion, 
appears to have been current over most of the oriental world ; 
and traces of its original extent may still be discovered in 
almost every district of Asia. I have been often astonished to* 
find the similitude of Sanskreet words with those of Persian ' 
and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; and those not in 
technical and metaphorical terms, which the mutation of 
refined arts and improved manners might have occasionally 
introduced, but in the groundwork of language, in monosyl- 
lables, in the names of numbers, and the appellations of such 
things as would be first discriminated on the immediate dawn 
of civilization. The resemblance which may be observed in 
the characters on the medals and signets of various districts of 
Asia, the light which they reciprocally reflect upon each other, 
and the general analogy which they all bear to the same grand 
prototype, afford another ample field for curiosity. The coins 
of Assam, Napaul, Cashmeere, and many other kingdoms, are 
all stamped with Sanskreet characters, and mostly contain 
allusions to the old Sanskreet mythology. The same con- 
formity I have observed on the impression of seals from Bootan 
and Thibet. A collateral inference may likewise be deduced 
from the peculiar arrangement of the Sanskreet alphabet, so 
very different from that of any other quarter of the world. 
Thu extraordinary mode of combination still exists in the 
greatest part of the east, from the Indus to Pegu, in dialects 
now apparently unconnected, and in characters completely 
dissimilar ; ana it is a forcible argument that they are all 
derived from the same source. Another channel of specula* 
tion presents itself in the names of persons and places, of 
titles and dignities, which are open to general notice, and in 
which, to the farthest limits of Asia, may be found manifest 
traces of the Sanskreet.” Preface to the Grammar of the 
Bengal Language, p. 3. After this curious account of the 
Sanskreet tongue, I proceed to enumerate the works which 
have been translated from it, besides the two mentioned in 
the text, 1. To Mr. Wilkins we are indebted for ‘ Heetoo*- 
pades ' or ‘ Amicable Instruction/ in a series of connected fa- 
bles, interspersed with moral, prudential, and political maxims. 
This work is in such high esteem throughout the east, that it 
has been translated into every language spoken there. It did 
not escape the notice of the emperor Akber, attentive to every 
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thing that could contribute to promote useful knowledge. He 
directed his vizier, Abul Fazel, to put it into a style suited to 
all capacities, and to illustrate the obscure passages in it ; 
which he accordingly did, and gave it the title of ‘ The Cri- 
terion of Wisdom/ At length, these fables made their way 
into Europe, and have been circulated there with additions 
and alterations, under the names of Pilpay and Esop. Many 
of the Sanskreet apologues are ingenious and beautiful, and 
have been copied or imitated by the fabulists of other nations. 
But in some of them the characters of the animals introduced 
are very ill sustained ; to describe a tiger as extremely devout, 
and practising charity, and other religious duties, p. 16. or an 
old mouse well read in the ‘Nee tee Sastras/ i. e. Systems of 
M6rality and Policy, p. 24 ; a cat reading religious books, 
p. 35, etc. discovers a want of taste, and an inattention to 
propriety. Many of the moral sayings, if considered as de- 
tached maxims, are founded upon a thorough knowledge of 
life and manners, and convey instruction with elegant sim- 
plicity. But the attempt of the author to form his work into 
a connected series of fables, and his mode of interweaving with 
them such a number of moral reflections in prose and in verse, 
renders the structure of the whole so artificial that the perusal 
of it becomes often unpleasant. Akber was so sensible of this, 
that, among other instructions, he advises his vizier to abridge 
the long digressions in that work. By these strictures it is far 
from my intention to detract, in the smallest degree, from the 
merit of Mr. Wilkins. His country is much indebted to him 
for having opened a new source of science and taste. The 
celebrity of the Heetoo-pades, as well as its intrinsic merit, 
notwithstanding the defects which I have mentioned, justify 
his choice of it, as a work worthy of being made known to 
Europe in its original form. From reading this and his other 
translations, no man will refuse him the praise to -which he 
modestly confines his pretensions, “ of having drawn a picture 
which we suppose to be a true likeness, although we are un- 
acquainted with the original/ , Pref. p. xiv. 2. In the first 
number of the New Asiatic Miscellany, we have a translation 
of a celebrated composition in the east, known by the title of 
the ‘Five Gems/ It consists of stanzas by five poets who 
attended the court of Abissura, king of Bengal. Some of these 
stanzas are simple and elegant, 3. An ode' translated from 
Wulli; in which that extravagance. of fancy, and those far- 
fetched and unnatural conceits, which so often disgust Eu- 
ropeans with the poetical compositions of the east, abound too 
much. The editor has not informed us to whose knowledge 
of the Sanskreet we are indebted for these two translations. 
.4. Some original grants of land, of very ancient dates, trans- 
lated by Mr. Wilkins. It may seem odd, that a chapter or 
legal conveyance of property should be ranked among the 
literary compositions of any people. But so widely do the 
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manners of the Hindoos differ from those of Europe, that as 
our lawyers multiply words and clauses, in order to render a 
grant complete, and to guard against every thing that may 
invalidate it, the r Pundits* seem to despatch the legal part of 
the deed with brevity, but, in a long preamble and conclusion, 
make an extraordinaiy display of their own learning, elo- 
quence, and powers of composition, both in prose and verse. 
The preamble to one of these deeds is an encomium of the 
monarch who grants the land, in a bold strain of eastern exag- 
geration : “ When his innumerable army marched, the hea- 
vens were so filled with the dust of their feet that the birds 
of the air could rest upon it .” — “ His elephants moved like 
walking mountains, ana the earth, oppressed by their weight, 
mouldered into dust.*’ It concludes with denouncing ven- 
geance against those who should venture to infringe this grant : 
“ Riches and the life of man are as transient as drops of water 
upon the leaf of the lotus. Learning this, truth, O man ! do not 
attempt to deprive another of his property.” Asiatic Researches, 
vol. i. p. 123, etc. The other grant, which appears to be still 
more ancient, is not less remarkable. Both were found en- 
graved on plates of copper. Ib. p. 357, etc. — 5. The transla- 
tion of part of the Shaster, published by colonel Dow, in the 
year 1768, ought, perhaps, to have been first mentioned. But 
as this translation was not made by him from the Sanskreet, 
but taken from the mouth of a Brahmin, who explained the 
Shaster in Persian, or in the vulgar language of Bengal, it 
will fall more properly under notice when we come to inquire 
into the state of science among the Hindoos, than in this 
place, where we are endeavouring to give some idea of their 
taste and composition. 

Note LXVII. p. 315, o. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the ex- 
travagant length of the four aeras or periods of Indian chrono- 
logy, it may be proper to give an account of them from Mr. 
Halhed’s Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xxxvi. 

1. The ‘ Suttee Jogue' (or age of purity) is said to have 
. lasted three million two hundred thousand years ; and they 

hold that the life of man was extended in that age to one 
hundred thousand years ; and that his stature was twenty- 
one cubits. 

2. The € Tirtah Jogue’ (in which one third of mankind 
was corrupted) they suppose to have consisted of two million 
four hundred thousand years, and that men lived to the age 
of ten thousand years. 

3. The * Dwapaar Jogue* (in which half of the human race 
became depravea) endured one million six hundred thousand 
years ; ana the life of man was then reduced to a thousand 
years. 

VOL. VIII. 


h 
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4. The ' Collee Jogue' (in which all mankind areearropted, 
or rather lessened, for that is the true meaning of f Collee') 
is die present sera, which they suppose ordained to subsist 
four hundred thousand years, of which near fire thousand are 
already past ; and the life of man in that period is limited to 
one hundred years. 

If we suppose the computation of time in the Indian chro- 
nology to be made by solar or even by lunar years, nothing 
can be more extravagant in itself, or more repugnant to our 
mode of calculating the duration of the world, founded on 
sacred and infallible authority. Some attempts have been 
made by learned men, particularly by M. Bailly, in a very 
ingenious dissertation on that subject, to bring the chronology 
of the Hindoos to accord somewhat better with that of the 
Old Testament; but as I could not explain the principles 
upon which he founds his conclusions, without entering into 
long and intricate discussions, foreign from the subject of this 
Dissertation, and as I cannot assent to some of his opinions, I 
Shall rest satisfied with referring to his Astron. indienne. 
Disc. Prelim, p. lxxvii. and leave my readers to judge for 
themselves. I am happy to observe that a memoir on the 
Chronology of the Hindoos will be published in the second 
volume of the Transactions of the Society of Bengal, and I 
hope that some learned member of that body will be able, 
from his acquaintance with the languages and history of the 
country, to throw light upon a subject which its - connexion 
with religion and science renders extremely interesting. 
From one circumstance, however, which merits attention, we 
may conclude, that the information which we have hitherto 
received concerning the chronology of the Hindoos is very 
incorrect. We have, as far as I know, only five original ac- 
counts of the different J ogues or eeras of the Hindoos. The first 
is given by M. Roger, who received it from the Brahmins on 
the Coromandel coast. According to it, the Suttee Jogue is a 
period of one million seven hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand years ; the Tirta Jogue is one million two hundred and 
ninety-six thousand years ; the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand years. The duration of the 
Collee Jogue he decs not specify. Porte Ouverte, p. 17ft. 
The next is that of M. Bernier, who received it from the 
Brahmins of Benares. According to him, the duration of the 
Suttee Jogue was two million five hundred thousand years ; 
that of the Tirtah Jogue one million two hundred thousand 
years; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and 
sixty-four thousand years. Concerning the period of the 
Collee Jogue, he likewise is silent. Voyages, tom. ii. p. 160. 
The third is that of colonel Dow, according to which the 
Suttee Jogne is a period of fourteen million of years; the 
Tirtah Jogue one million eighty thousand; the Dwapaar 
Jogue seventy-two thousand; and the Collee Jogue thirty-six 
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thousand years. Hist* of Hiridost vol. i. p. % The fourth 
account is that of M. le Gentil, who received it from the 
Brahmins of the Coromandel coast; and as his information 
was acquired in the same part of India, and derived from the 
same source with that of M. Roger, it agrees with his in 
every particular. Mem. de l’Academ. des Sciences pour 1772, 
tom. ii. part i. p. 176. The fifth is the account of Mr. Hal-* 
bed,. which I have already given. . From this discrepancy, not 
only of. the total numbers, but of many of the articles in 
the different accounts, it is manifest that our information 
concerning Indian chronology is hitherto as uncertain as the 
whole system of it is wild and fabulous. To me it appears 
highly probable, that when we understand more thoroughly 
the principles upon which the facetious aeras or Jogues of 
the- Hindoos have been farmed, we may be more able to 
reconcile their chronology , to the true mode of computing 
time, founded on the authority of the Old Testament ; and 
may likewise find reason to conclude, that the account given 
by their astronomers of the situation of the heavenly bodies 
at the beginning of the Collee Jogue, is not established by 
actual, observation, but the result of a retrospective calcu- 
lation- Whoever undertakes to investigate farther the chro- 
nology of the Hindoos, will derive great assistance from a 
Memoir of Mr. Marsden on that subject, in which he has ex- 
plained the nature of their year and the several aeras in use 
among them, with much ingenuity and precision. Philos. 
Transact, vol. lxxx. part ii. p. 560. 

Note LXVIII. p. 321, t. r / 

In the public buildings of India, we find proofs and monu- 
ments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in science, particu- 
larly of their attention to astronomical observation. Their 
religion enjoins,. that the four sides of a pagoda should face the 
four cardinal points, ha order to execute this with accuracy; 
they take a method described by M. le Gentil, which dis- 
covers a considerable degree of science. He carefully exa- 
mined the position of one of their pagodas, and found it to be 
perfectly exact. Voy. tom. i. p. 133. As some of their pagodas 
are very ancient they must have early, attained such a portion 
of knowledge as was requisite for placing them properly. . On 
the ceilings of dioultries, and other ancient edifices, the twelve 
signs of the. zodiac are often delineated ; and from their re- 
semblance to those which are now universally used, it is highly 
probable that the knowledge of these arbitrary symbols was 
derived from the east. Colonel Call has published a drawing 
of the signs of the zodiac, which he found on the ceiling of 
a choultry at Verdapettah, in the Madura country. Phik 
Transact, vol. lxii. p. 353. I have a drawing of them in my 
possession, differing from his in some of the figures, but I 
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cannot say in what particular place it was found. Sir Robert 
Barker describes an observatory at Benares, which he visited 
a. d 177 ^* In it he found instruments for astronomical ob- 
servation, of very large dimensions, and constructed with great 
kkill and ingenuity. Of all these he has published drawings. 
Phil.' Transact, vol. lxvii. p. 598. According to traditionary 
account, this observatory was built by the emperor Akber. 
The view which sir Robert took of it was an hasty one. It 
merits a more attentive inspection, in order to determine 
whether it was constructed by Akber, or erected in some more 
early period. Sir Robert intimates, that none but Brahmins 
who understood the Sanskreet, and could consult the astro- 
nomical tables written in that language, were capable of cal- 
culating eclipses. P. Tiessenthaler describes, in a very cur- 
sory manner, two observatories furnished with instruments of 
extraordinary magnitude, at Jepour and Ougein, in the country 
of Malwa. Bernoulli, tom. i. p. 316. 347* But these are 
modern structures. 


Since the first edition of the Historical Disquisition was 
published, the Souriak Seddantam, or according to a more 
correct orthography, the SurysuSiddhanta, on the principles of 
which I had observed that all the Indian astronomy is founded, 
has been discovered at Benares by sir Robert Chambers. He 
immediately communicated this valuable work to Samuel 
Davis, esq. who has favoured the world with a translation 
of several considerable extracts from it. 

The Surya Siddhanta is composed in the Sanskreet lan- 
guage, and professes to be a divine revelation, as Abul Fazel 
had related, Ayeen Akbery, III. p. 8. communicated to man- 
kind more than two millions of years ago, towards the close of 
the Sutty or Satya Jogue, the first of the four fabulous ages 
into which the Hindoo mythologists divide the period during 
which they suppose the world to have existed. But when 
this accompaniment of fiction and extravagance is removed, 
there is left behind a very rational and elaborate system of 
astronomical calculation. From this Mr. Davis has selected 
what relates to the calculation of eclipses, and has illustrated 
it with great ingenuity. The manner in which that subject is 
treated has so close an affinity to the methods formerly brought 
from India, and of which I have given some account, as to 
confirm strongly the opinion that the Surya Siddhanta is the 
source from which all the others are derived. How far the 
real date of this work may be ascertained from the* rules and 
tables which it contains, will be more clearly established when 
a translation of the whole is published. In the mean time it 
is evident, that what is already known with respect to these 
rules and tables, is extremely favourable to the hypothesis 
which ascribes a very high antiquity to the astronomy of the 
Brahmins. 
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The circumstance, perhaps, most worthy of attention, in 
the Extracts now referred to, is the system of trigonometry 
included in the astronomical rules of the Surya Siddhanta. 
Asiat. Research, ii. p. 245. 249. It may be shown that this 
system is founded on certain geometrical theorems, which, 
though modern mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek geometricians. 

It is with pleasure, too, we observe, that Mr. Davis has in 
his possession several other ancient books of Hindoo astronomy, 
and that there is reason to expect from him a translation of 
the whole Surya Siddhanta. 

It must be added, that we also learn from the second volume 
of the Asiatic Researches, that some vestiges of algebraical 
calculation have been discovered among the Brahmins ; par- 
ticularly rules for the solution of certain arithmetical questions, 
with which it would seem that nothing but algebra could have 
furnished them. Asiat. Research, ii. p. 468. note, 487* 495. 

My friend Mr. professor Playfair has examined that Extract 
from the Surya Siddhanta, which gives an account of the an-* 
cient Hindoo system of trigonometry, and has discovered the 
principles on which it is founded. It is with pleasure I an- 
nounce, that the result of this examination will be communi- 
cated soon to the public, and will afford an additional proof of 
the extraordinary progress which the natives of India had 
early made in the most abstruse sciences. 
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N.B. — The Homan numerals refer to the volume of this edition of Dr. 

Robertson’s works, and the figures to the page. 

Abyssinia, an embassy sent to that country by John the second, king 
of Portugal, vi. 51. 

Acapulco, the nature of the trade carried on from thence to Manila, vii. 
396. amount of the treasure on board the ship taken by lord Anson, 
notes 58. 

Acosta, his method of accounting for the different degrees of heat in the old 
and new continents, vi. 234. 409. 

Adair, his account of the revengeful temper of the native Americans, vi. 434. 

Adanson, his justification of Hanno’s account of the African seas, vi. 388. 

Africa, the western coast of, first explored by order of John the first, king 
of Portugal, vi. 38. is discovered from cape Non to Bojador, 39. cape 
Bojador doubled, 43. the countries southward of the river Senegal dis- 
covered, 49. cape of Good Hope seen by Bartholomew Diaz, 52. causes 
of die extreme neat of the climate there, 233. ignorance of the ancient 
astronomers concerning, 388. expedition to the coast of, viii. 11. 

Agriculture, the state of, among the native Americans, vi. 303. two princi- 
pal causes of the defects of, 305. 

Aguado, is sent to Hispaniola, as a commissioner to inspect the conduct of 
Columbus, vi. 121. 

Aguilar, Jerom de, is relieved from a long captivity among the Indians at 
Cozumel by Fernando Cortes, vii. 9. 

Albuquerque, Rodrigo, his barbarous treatment of the Indians of Hispa- 
niola, vi. 197. 

Akavala, in the Spanish Customs, the term explained, vii. note 60. 

Alexander the great, his political character, vi. 13. his motive in founding 
the city of Alexandria, 14. his discoveries in India, 14 — 16. 

Alexander the sixth, pope, grants to Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile the 
right of all their western discoveries, vi. 104, 105. sends missionaries 
•with Columbus on his second voyage,- 105. 

Almisgro, Diego de, his birth and character, vii. 139. associates with 
Pizarro and de Luque in a voyage of discovery, ibid; his unsuccessful 

- attempts, 141. is neglected by Pizarro in his Spanish negotiation, 147. 
is reconciled to him, 149. brings reinforcements to Pizarro at Peru, 165. 
beginning of dissensions between him and Pizdrro, 177. invades Chili, 
180. is created governor of Chili, and marches to Cuzco, 184, 185. 
seizes Cuzco out of the hands of Pizarro, 186. defeats Alvarado, and 
him prisoner, 187. is deceived by the artful negotiations- of Francis 
Pizarro, 188. is defeated by the Pizarros, 191. is taken prisoner, 192. is 
tried tad condemned, 193. is put to death, ibid. 

Almagro, the son, affords refuge to his father’s followers at lima, vii. 201 • 
his character, 202. heads a conspiracy against Francis Pizarro, ibid. 
Pizarro assassinated, 203. is acknowledged as his successor, 204. his pre- 
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carious situation, 205. is defeated by Vaca de Castro, 207. is betrayed 
and executed, 208. 

Almajorifasgo, in the Spanish American customs, the amount of, to. 60. 

Alvarado, Alonso, is sent from lima by Francis Pizarro, with a body of 
Spaniards to relieve his brothers at Cuzco, vii. 186. is taken prisoner by 
Almagru, 187. his escape, 188. 

Alvarado, Pedro de, is left by Cortes to command at Mexico, while he 
marched against Narvaez, vii. 73. he is besieged by the Mexicans, 79. 
his imprudent conduct, 80. his expedition to Quito in Peru, 175. 

Amazons, a community of, said to exist in South America, by Francis 
Orellana, vii. 200. 

America, the continent of, discovered by Christopher Columbus, vi. 127. 
how it obtained this name, 138. Ferdinand of Castile nominates two 
governments in* 176. the propositions offered to the natives, 177. ill re- 
ception of Ojeda and Nicuessa among them, 178. the South sea dis- 
covered by Balboa, 188. Rio de Plata discovered, 196. the natives of, 
injuriously treated by the Spaniards, 215. the vast extent of, 228. the 
grand objects it presented to view, ibid, the circumstances of, favourable 
for commerce and civilization, 229. the climates of, 231. various causes 
of the peculiarity of its. climates, 232. its rude and uncultivated state 
when first discovered, 235, 236. its animals, 238. its insects and reptiles, 
239. birds, 240. general account of its sod, 241. inquiry into the first 
population of, 243. could not be peopled by civilized nations, 248. the 
northern extremity of, contiguous to Asia, 250. probably peopled by 
Asiatics, 257, 258. condition and character of the native inhabitants in- 
quired into, 259. were more rude than the natives of any other known 
parts of the earth, 259, 260. the Peruvians and Mexicans excepted, 260. 
the first discoverers incapable of a judicious speculative examination, 
261. the various systems of philosophers respecting the natives, 263, 
264. method observed in the present review of their bodily constitution 
and circumstances, 265. the venereal disease derived from this part of 
the world, 282, 283. why so thinly inhabited, 310. the country depopu- 
lated by continual wars, 338. cause of the extreme coldness toward the 
southern extremity of, 412. the natural uncultivated state of the country 
described, 413. bones of large extinct species of animals discovered 
under ground near the banks' of the Ohio, 414. why European animals 
degenerate there, 415. supposed to have undergone a convulsive separa- 
tion from Asia, 417, 418. the vicinity of the two continents of Asia and 
America clearly ascertained, 418 — 422. causes of the depopulation of, 
traced, vii. 321 . this depopulation not the result of any intentional sys- 
tem of policy, 322, 323. nor the result of religion, 324, 325. number of 
Indian natives still remaining in Mexico and Peru, 325, 326. all the 
Spanish dominions there subjected to two viceroys, 328. its third vice- 
royalty lately established, 329. See Mexico, Peru, Cortes, Pizarro, 
Cabot, etc. 

America, North, project of settling there, viii. 16. first expedition to, fails, 
18. a second expedition to, ends disastrously, ibid, plan of settling there 
resumed without effect, 19. the coast of, divided into two parts, 29. 
charters granted to two companies for settling colonies in, ibid, emigra- 
tions from England to, 89. See Colonies, New England, Virginia, etc. 

Americans, native, in Spanish America, their bodily constitution and com- 
plexion, vi. 265, 266. their strength and abilities, 266, 267. their in- 
sensibility with regard to their women, 268, 269. no deformities in their 
frame, 273. this circumstance accounted for, ibid, uniformity of their 
colour, 274, 275. a peculiar race of, described, 277. the Esquimaux, 
278. Patagonians, 279. the existence of Patagonian giants yet remain- 
ing to be decided, 280. their diseases, 281, 282. the venereal disease 
peculiarly theirs, 283. the powers and qualities of their minds, 283, 284. 
are only solicitous to supply immediate wants, 284. the art of computa- 
tion scarcely known to them, 285, 286. have no abstract ideas, 286, 287. 
the North Americans much more intelligent than those of the south, 288. 
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their aversion to labour, 269. their social state, 291. domestic union, 
292. the women, 293. their women not prolific, 295. 'their parental af- 
fection and filial duty, 296, 297. their modes of subsistence, 299. fish-, 
ing, ibid, hunting, 300. agriculture, 302. the various objects of their 
culture, 303. two principal causes of the defects of their agriculture, 
305. their want of tame animals, ibid, their want of useful metals, 307. 
their political institutions, 309. were divided into small independent 
communities, 309, 310. unacquainted with the idea Of property, 311. 
their high sense of equality ana independence, 312. their ideas of subor- 
dination imperfect, 313. to what tribes these descriptions apply, 314. 
some exceptions, 315. Florida, 316. the Natchez, 317. the islands, 318. 
in Bogota, ibid, inquiry into the causes of these irregularities, 319. their 
art of war, 322. their motives to hostility, ibid, causes of their ferocity, 
323. perpetuity of their animosities, 325. their modes of conducting war, 
326. are not destitute of courage and fortitude, 327. incapable of military 
discipline, 329. their treatment of prisoners, 330. their fortitude under 
torture, 331. never eat human flesh but to gratify revenge, 333. how the 
South Americans treated their prisoners, 334. their military education, 335. 
strange method of choosing a captain among the Indians on the banks of 
the Orinoco, 335, 336. their numbers wasted by continual wars, 338. 
their tribes now recruit their numbers by adojptmg prisoners, 338. are 
never formidable in war to more polished nations, 339, 340. their arts, 
dress, and ornaments, 340 — 343. their habitations, 343. their arms, 345, 
346. their domestic utensils, 346, 347. construction of their canoes, 347. 
the listlessness with which they apply to labour, 348. their religion, 349. 
some tribes altogether destitute of any, 352. remarkable diversity in their 
religious notions, 355. their ideas of the immortality of the soul, 357. 
their modes of burial, 358. why their physicians pretend to be conjurers, 
360. their love of dancing, 363. their immoderate passion for gaming, 
366. are extremely addicted to drunkenness, 366. put their aged and in- 
curable to death, 369. general estimate of their character, 370, 371, 
their intellectual powers, 371. their political talents, 372. powers of 
affection, 373, hardness of heart, 374. their insensibility, 375. tacitur- 
nity, 376. their cunning, 377. their virtues, 378. their spirit of inde- 
. pendence, ibid, fortitude, 379. attachment to their community, ibid, 
their satisfaction with their own condition, 380. general caution with 
respect to this inquiry, 382, 383. two distinguishable classes, 384. ex- 
ceptions as to their character, 385. their characteristic features de- 
scribed, 422. instances of their persevering speed, ibid, an antipathy in- 
dustriously encouraged between them and the negroes in America, by the 
Spaniards, vii. 342. their present condition, 343. how taxed, 343, 344. 
Stated services demanded from them, 344. mode of exacting these ser- 
vices, 345. how governed, 346. protector of the Indians, his function, 
ibid, reasons why so small a progress is made in their conversion, 355. 
Amerigo, Vespucci, publishes the first written account of the new world, 
and hence gave name to America, vi. 138. his claim as a discoverer ex- 
amined, 403, 404. 

Anacoana, a female cazique of Hispaniola, her base and cruel usage by the 
Spaniards, vi. 166, 167. 

And les, stupendous height and extent of that range of mountains, vi. 228. 
their height compared with other mountains, 407, 408. Gonzalo Pizarro’s 
remarkable expedition over, vii. 197. 

Animals, large, very few found in America at its first discovery, vi. 238. 
Ancients, cause of the imperfection of the art of navigation among them, 
vi. 4. their geographical knowledge extremely confined, 387 — 389. 
Arabians peculiarly attached to the study of geography, vi. 25, 26. 
Argonauts, the expedition of, why so famous among the Greeks, vi. 1 1. 
Arithmetic, or computation, the art of, hardly known to the native Ameri- 
cans, Vi. 285, 286. 

Ascolino, father, his extraordinary mission to the prince of the Tartars, vi. 30. 
Asiatic discoveries made by the Russians, vi. 253, 254. 
vol. tin. 
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Assiento trade, the nature of, explained, vii. 378. the frauds in, and how 
put an end to, 379. 

Atahualpa, is left by his father Huascar his successor in the kingdom of 
Quito, vii. 154, 155. defeats his brother Huascar, and usurps the empire 
of Peru, 155. sends presents to Pizarro, 157, 158. visits Pizarro, 160. is 
f, perfidiously seized by him, 163. agrees with Pizarro on a ransom, 164. 

is refused nis liberty, 167. his behaviour during his confinement, 169. a 
form of trial bestowed on him, 170. is put to death, 171. comparison of 
authorities relating to his transactions with, and treatment by, Pizarro, 
notes, 19. 

Audience of New Spain, board of, established by the emperor Charles the 
fifth, vii. 134. courts of, their jurisdiction, 329, 330. 

Averia, a Spanish tax for convoy to and from America, when first imposed, 
vii. notes, 61. its rate, ibid. 

Azores, those islands discovered by the Portuguese, vi. 47. 

Bacon, Nathaniel, heads an insurrection in Virginia, viii. 73. forces the 
governor and council there to fly, 75. they apply to England for succour, 
76. his death terminates the rebellion, 77. 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, settles a colony at Santa Maria, in the gulf of 
Darien, vi. 179. receives intelligence of the rich country of Peru, 185. 
his character, 186. marches across the isthmus, 187. discovers the 
Southern ocean, 188. returns, 189. is superseded in his command by the 
appointment of Pedrarias Davila, 190. is fined by Pedrarias for former 
transactions, 192. is appointed lieutenant-governor of the countries on the 
South sea, and marries Pedrarias’ daughter, 193, 194. is arrested and put 
to death by Pedrarias, 195. 

Bark, je suits’, a production peculiar to Peru, vii. 364. 

Barrere, his description of the construction of Indian houses, vi. 439. 

Behaim, Martin, the honour of having discovered America falsely ascribed 
to him by some German authors, vi. 398. account of him and his family, 
ibid. 

Behring and Tschirikow, Russian navigators, thought to have discovered 
the north-west extremity of America from the eastward, vi. 253. uncer- 
tainty of their accounts, 418. 

Benalcazar, governor of St. Michael, reduces the kingdom of Quito, vii. 
174. is deprived of his command by Pizarro, 197. 

Benjamin, the jew of Tudela, his extraordinary travels, vi. 29. 

Bernaldes, instance of the bravery of the Carribbees mentioned by him, 
vi. 443. 

Bethencourt, John de, a Norman baron, conquers and possesses the Canary 
islands, vi. 35, 36. 

Birds, an account of those natural to America, vi. 240. the flight of, often 
stretch to an immense distance from land, 394, 395. 

Bogota in America, some account of the inhabitants of, vi. 318. causes of 
their tame submission to the Spaniards, 320. their religious doctrines and 
rites, 357. 

Bojador, cape, the first discovery of, vi. 39. is doubled by the Portuguese 
discoverers, 43. 

Bossu, bis account of the American war- song, vi. 436. 

Bovadilla, Francis de, is sent to Hispaniola to inquire into the conduct of 
Columbus, vi. 142, 143. sends Columbus home in irons, 143, 144. is de- 
graded, 146. 

Bougainville, his defence of the Periplus of Hanno, vi. 387. 

Bouguer, M. his character of the native Peruvians, vi. 426. 

Brazil, the coast of, discovered by Alvarez Cabral, vi. 140. remarks on the 
climate of, 411. 

Bridges, Peruvian, described, viii. notes, 37. 

Buenos Ayres, in South America, some account of that province, vii. 314. 

Bulls, papal, of no force in Spanish America, before examined and approved 
by the royal council of the Indies, vii. 349. See Crusado. 

Burial of the dead, American mode of, vi. 358. 
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Cabot, Giovanni, is appointed to command* the first expedition to explore 
unknown countries, viii. 2. embarks with his son at Bristol, 3. discovers 
Newfoundland, ibid, returns to England, 4. no advantage is derived 
from his discoveries, ibid, the scheme is abandoned, 5. he is appointed 
governor of a company of merchant adventurers, for whom he obtains a 
charter, 9. 

Cabot, Sebastian, sails on an expedition to South America, viii. 7. visits 
Brazil, and touches at Hispaniola, and Puerto Rico, ibid, his voyage ex- 
tends the sphere of Englisn navigation, and proves the means of opening 
an intercourse with the Archipelago, and some towns on the coast of 
Syria, 8. 

Cabral, Alvarez, a Portuguese commander, discovers the coast of Brazil, 

vi. 140. 

Cacao, the best in quality, produced in the Spanish American colonies, vii. 
364. the preparation of chocolate from, derived from the Mexicans, 382. 

Cadiz, the galeons and flota removed thither from Seville, vii. 372. 

California, the peninsula of, discovered by Fernando Cortes, vii. 135. the 
true state of this country long unknown, 306. why depreciated by the 
jesuits, 307. favourable account of, given by don Joseph Galvez, ibid. 

Californians, the character of, by P. Venegas, vi. 428. 

Campeachy, discovered by Cordova, who is repulsed by the natives, vi. 221. 

Campomanes, don Pedro Rodriguez, character of his political and com- 
mercial writings, vii. notes, 58. 

Canary islands erected into a kingdom by pope Clement the sixth, vi. 35.. 
are conquered by John de Bethencourt, 36. 

Cannibals, no people ever found to eat human flesh for subsistence, though 
often for revenge, vi. 333. 436. 

Canoes, American, the construction of, described, vi. 347. 

Caraccas, establishment of the company trading to that coast, vii. 383. 
growth of the trade, notes, 56. 

Caribbee islands discovered by Columbus in his second voyage, vi. 106. 

Caribbees, their spirit peculiarly fierce, vi. 385. their character, by M. de 
Chanvalon, 427. probable conjecture as to the distinction, in character 
between them and the natives of the larger islands, 444. 

Carpini, his extraordinary mission to the prince of the Tartars, vi. 30. 

Carthagena, the harbour of, the safest and best fortified of any in all the 
Spanish American dominions, vii. 315. 

Carthagenians, state of commerce and navigation among, vi. 7. the famous 
voyages of Hanno and Himilco, 8, 9. * 

Carvajal, Francisco de, contributes to Vaca de Castro's victory over young 
Almagro, vii. 207. encourages Gonzalo Pizarro to assume the government 
of Peru, 221. advises Pizarro to assume the sovereignty of the country, 
225. is' seized by Gasca, and executed, 238. 

Castillo, Bernal Diaz del, character of his Historia Verdadera de la Con- 
quista de la Nueva Espana, vii. notes, 2. 

Centeno, Diego, revolts from Gonzalo Pizarro to the viceroy of Peru, vii. 
222. is defeated by Carvajal, and secretes himself in a cave, 224. sallies 
out and seizes Cuzco, 234. is reduced by Pizarro, 235. is employed by 
Gasca to make discoveries in the regions about the river Plata, 242. 

Chancellour, Richard, sails in search of a north-west passage, viii. 9. the 
fleet is scattered in a storm, ibid, he enters the White sea, and winters at 
Archangel, ibid, visits Moscow, a distance of 1200 miles, and delivers a 
letter to the czar, ibid, is the means of opening a trade with Russia, 10. 
is empowered by queen Mary to negotiate with the czar in her name, ibid. 

Chanvafon-, M. de, his character of the native Caribbees, vi. 427. 

Chapetones, in the Spanish American colonies, who thus distinguished, 

vii. 339. 

Charles the third, king- of Spain, establishes packet boats between Spain 
and the colonies, vii. 385. allows free trade to the Windward islands, 
386. grants the colonies a free trade with each other, 388. 

Charles the fifth, emperor, sends Roderigo de Figueroa to Hispaniola, as 
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chief judge to regulate the treatment of the Indians* vt 307. Causes this 
subject to be debated before him, 213. equips a squadron at the felici- 
tation of Ferdinand Magellan, vii. 121. resigns his claim on the Mo- 
luccas to the Portuguese, 125* appoints Cortes governor of New Spain, 
127. rewards him on coming home, 133. establishes a board called the 
audience of New Spain, 134. his consultations on American affairs* 308. 
establishes new regulations, 212. 

Chesapeak. See Virginia. 

Chili, is invaded by Almagro, vii. 180. how subjected by the Spaniards, 
309. excellence of its climate and soil, 310. cause of its being neglected, 
311. prospect of its improvement, ibid. 

Chiquitos, political state of that people, from Fernandez, vi. 433, 434. 

Chocolate, the use of, derived from the Mexicans, vii. 382. 

Cholula, in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, with some account of the town, 
vii. 43. a conspiracy against Cortes discovered, and the inhabitants de- 
stroyed, 44, 45. 

Church government, sentiments respecting, at the reformation, viti. 81, 
religious persecution in the reigns of queeq Mary and queen Elizabeth, 

1 83, 84. intolerant spirit of the church, 85. separation of the puritans from 
the church, 87. they are reduced into an ecclesiastical system by Robert 
Brown, a popular declaimer, and adopt the name of Browoists, 88. take 
refuge in Holland, 89. remove thence to America* ibid, church govern- 
ment is established in Massachusets bay, 97. its intolerance, 98. the 
intolerance of Laud increases the emigrations from England, 99. 

Cicero, instance of his ignorance in geography, vi. 391. 

Cinaloa, political state of the people there* vi. 433, 434. their mode of 
living, 439. are destitute of all religion, 441, extraordinary large grain 
of gold found there, vii. notes, 37. 

Cineguilla, in the province of Sonora, late discoveries of rich mines made 
there by the Spaniards, vii. 306. probable effects of then discoveries, 
ibid. 

Clement the sixth, pope, erects the Canary islands into a kingdom, vi. 35. 

Climates, influenced by a variety of causes, vi. 232, 233. their operation on 
mankind, 382, 383. inquiry into the cause of the different degrees of 
heat in, 409, 410. 

Cochineal, an important production, almost peculiar to New Spain* vii. 364. 

Cold, extraordinary predominance of, in the climate of America* vi* 231. 
causes of this peculiarity, 232, 233. 

Colonies, English American, project of settling them* viii. 16. two ex- 
peditions fail, 18. the first colony established in Virginia* 20. in danger 
of perishing by famine : it returns to England, ibid, a second attempt 
made to settle there, but the colony, perishes by famine, 23, 24, the 
scheme of settling there is abandoned, 24. circumstances in the reign of 
Elizabeth unfavourable to colonization, 25. the reign of James favourable 
to the establishment of colonies, 26. James divides the coast of America 
into two parts, the one called the first or south colony of Virginia ; the 
other, the second or north colony, 29. he grants charters to two com- 
panies for the government of them, ibid, tenor and defects of those 
charters, 30. under these charters the settlements of the English in 
Virginia and New England were established, 31. capt. Newport sails 
from England for Virginia and discovers the Chesapeak, 32, 33. sails up 
James- River, and founds a settlement in James-Town, 33. its bud ad- 
ministration, 33, 34. it is annoyed by the Indians, and suffer* from 
scarcity and the unhealthiness of the climate, 34. seasonable succours 

- are sent from England, 36. a survey of jkhe country is undertaken* 37* 
the colony depends for subsistence chiefly on supplies from the natives* 
38. a change is made in the constitution of the company, and a new 
charter is granted with more ample privileges, ibid, lord Delaware is 
appointed governor of the colony, 39. anarchy prevails there, 40. it is 
almost reduced by famine, 41. lord Delaware arrives, and by his wise 
administration restores order and discipline, 42, 43. his health obliges 
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him to return to England, and he U superseded by sir Thomas Dale, who 
establishes martial law, 43. a new charter is issued to the colony, and 
new privilege are granted, 44. cultivation of the land is promoted, and 
a treaty entered into with the natives, 45. the land in Virginia becomes 
property, 47, the culture of tobacco is introduced, and its pernicious con- 
sequences, 48, the company in England send out a number of young 
women to induce the colonists to form more extensive plans of industry, 
49. negroes are first introduced, ibid, a new constitution is given to the 
colony, 50, i general massacre of the English is planned by the Indians, 
and executed in most of the settlements, 53. a bloody war is commenced 
with the Indians, and neither old nor young are spared, 54. the settle- 
ments extend, and industry revives, 55. defects in the first constitution 
of the colonies, 59, king Charles’s arbitrary government of them, 62. he 
grants them new privileges, 65. they flourish under the new government, 
€6, the colonists remain attached to the loyal cause, and parliament 
makes war on Virginia, which is obliged to acknowledge the common- 
wealth, 66, 67. restraints are laid on the trade of the colonies, 68. the 
colonists are dissatisfied with these restraints, 69. are the first to ac- 
knowledge Charles the second, but their loyalty is ill rewarded, ibid, 
restraints on their commerce farther extended by the navigation act, 70. 
effects of the act, 71. colonists remonstrate against it, 72. the colony of 
Virginia is attacked by the Indians, 73, discontents are produced by 
. the grants of land by the crown, ibid, a colony is established at New 
Plymouth in New England, 91, plan of its government, ibid, a grand 
council is appointed, 93. a new colony is projected, 94. settles at 
Massachusets bay, 95, the charter of the company iu England being 
transferred to the colonies, they extend in consequence of it, 100. the 
colonists increase, 101. new settlers arrive, 105. sectaries settle in Pro- 
vidence and Rhode Island, 108. theological contests give rise to a colony 
at Connecticut, 109. emigrants from Massachusets bay settle there, 110. 
settlements are formed in the provinces of New Hampshire and Main, 
ibid, state of the colonies at the revolution, 117. are exempted from 
certain duties, 118. enter into a league of confederacy, 119. assume the 
right of coming, 121. are patronized by Cromwell, who proposes to 
transport them to Jamaica, ibid, they decline his offer, 122. See New 
England, Virginia, etc. ' 

Colonies, Spanish American, view of the policy and trade of, vii. 320. de- 
population the first effect of them, ibid, causes of this depopulation, 321. 
the small -pox very fatal to, 322. general idea of the Spanish policy in, 
326. early interposition of the regal authority in, 327. an exclusive trade 
the fic object in, 333, 334. compared with those of ancient Greece and 
Rome, 334. the great restrictions they are subject to, ibid, slow progress 
of their population from Europe, 336. are discouraged by the state of 
property there, 337. and by the nature of their ecclesiastical policy, 338. 
the various classes of people in, 339, sq. ecclesiastical constitution of, 
348, form and endowments of the church there, 349. pernicious effects 
of monastic institutions there, 350. character of the ^ecclesiastics there, 
351, productions of, 358, the mines, 359. those ofPotosi and S&cotee&s, 
360. the spirit with which they are worked, 361. fatal effects of this 
ardour, 362: other commodities that compose the commerce of, 364. 
amazing increase of horned oattle there, 365. advantages which Spain 
formerly derived {from them, 366. why the same advantages are not 
still received, 367. Guardacostns employed to check the contraband 
trade in, 379. the use of register ships introduced, 380. and gal eons laid 
aside, 381. company of the Caraccas instituted, 383. establishment of* 
regular packet-boats to, 385. free trade permitted between them, 386. 
new regulations in the government of, 389. reformation of the courts of 
justice, 390. new distribution of governments, ibid, a fourth viceroyalty 
established, 391. attempts to reform domestic policy, 392. their trade 
with the Philippine islands, 396. revenue derived from, by Spain, 398, 
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399. expense of administration there, 401. state of population in, notes, 
40. the number of monasteries there, 46. See Mexico, Peru, etc. 
Columbus, Bartholomew, is sent by his brother Christopher to negotiate 
with Henry the seventh, king of England, vi. 65. the misfortunes of his 
voyage, 68. follows his brother at Hispaniola, 114. is vested with the 
administration of affairs there by his brother on his return to Spain, 121. 
founds the town of St. Domingo, 129. 

Columbus, Christopher, birth and education of, vi. 55. his early voyages, 
ibid, marries and settles at Lisbon, 57. his geographical reflections, 60. 
conceives the idea of making discoveries to the westward, 62. offers his 
services to the Genoese senate, ibid, cause of his overtures being rejected 
in Portugal, 63, 64. applies to the courts of Castile and England, 65* 
his proposal, how treated by the Spanish geographers, 66. is patronized 
by Juan Perez, 68. his proposals again rejected, 70. is invited by Isabella, 
and engaged in the Spanish service, 73. preparations for his voyage, 74. 
the amount of his equipment, 75. sails from Spain, 76. his vigilant 
attention to all circumstances during his voyage, 78. apprehensions of 
his crew, ibid, his address in quieting their cabals, 79. indications of 
their approaching land, 82. an island discovered, 83. he lands, 84. his 
interview with the natives, 84, 85. names the island San Salvador, 86. 
prosecutes his discoveries southward, ibid, discovers, and lands on, the 
island of Cuba, 87. discovers Hispaniola, 89. suffers shipwreck, but is 
saved by the Indians, 91, 92. builds a fort, 94. returns to Europe, 97. 
his expedient to preserve the memory of his discoveries during a storm, 98. 
arrives at the Azores, ibid, arrives as Lisbon, 99. his reception in Spain, 
100. his audience with Ferdinand and Isabella, 101. his equipment for 
a second voyage, 103. discovers the Caribbee islands, 106. finds his 
colony on Hispaniola destroyed, 106, 107. builds a city, which he calls 
Isabella, 108. visits the interior parts of the country, 1 10. his men dis- 
contented and factious, 111, 112. discovers the island of Jamaica, 113. 
meets his brother Bartholomew at Isabella, 114. the natives ill used by 
his men, and begin to be alarmed, 115. he defeats the Indians, 118. 
exacts tribute from them, ibid, returns to Spain to justify his conduct, 
122. is furnished with a more regular plan for colonization, 123. his 
third voyage, 126. discovers the island of Trinidad, 127. discovers the 
continent of America, 128. state of Hispaniola on his arrival, 129. com- 
poses the mutiny of Roldan and his adherents, 130. is distressed by the 
■ factious behaviour of his men, 141. complaints carried to Spain against 
him, 141. is sent home in irons, 143. clears his conduct, but is not 
restored to his authority, 145. his solicitations neglected, 149. forms 
new schemes of discovery, 150. engages in a fourth voyage, 151. his 
treatment at Hispaniola, 152. searches after a passage to the Indian 
ocean, 153. is shipwrecked on the coast of Jamaica, 154. his artifice to 
secure the friendship of the Indians, 157, 158. is delivered, and arrives at 
. Hispaniola, 160. returns to Spain, 161. his death, 162. his right to the 
original discovery of America defended, 397 sqq. the spirit of adventure 
raised in England by his discoveries, viii. 1. is checked by the want of 
skill in navigation, 1, 2. his system of opening a passage to India by 
steering a western course is adopted by Cabot, 3. 

Columbus, don Diego, sues out his claim to his father’s privileges, vi. 173. 
marries, and goes over to Hispaniola, 174. establishes a pearl fishery at 
Cubaguaj 175. projects the conquest of Cuba, 180. his measures thwarted 
. by Ferdinand, 197. returns to Spain, ibid. 

Commerce, the sera from which its commencement is to be dated, vi. 2. 
motives to an intercourse among distant nations, 3. still flourished in the 
eastern empire after the subversion of the western, 24. revival of, in Eu- 
rope, 26. 

Compass, mariner’s, navigation extended more by the invention of, than by 
all the efforts of preceding ages, vi. 33. by whom invented, 34. 
Condamine, M. his account of the country at the foot of the Andes, in South 
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America, vi. 413. his remarks on the character of the native Americans, 
427. 

Congo, the kingdom of, discovered by the Portuguese, vi. 49. 
Constantinople, the consequence of removing the seat of the Roman empire 
to, vi. 23. continued a commercial city after the extinction of the western 
empire, 25. became the chief mart of Italy, 26. 

Cordova, Francisco Hernandez, discovers Yucatan, vi. 220. is repulsed at 
Campeachy, and returns to Cuba, 221. 

Corita, Alonzo, his observations on the contraband trade of the Spanish 
colonies, vii* 395. character of his American memoirs, notes, 25. 

Cortes, Fernando, his birth, education, and character, vii. 2. is by Velas- 
quez appointed commander of. the armament fitted out by him against 
New Spain, 4. Velasquez becomes jealous of him, ibid. Velasquez sends 
order to deprive him of his commission, aud lay him under an arrest, 6. 
is protected by his troops, 7. the amount of his forces, 8. reduces the 
.. Indians at Tabasco, 10. arrives at St. Juan de Ulua, ibid, his interview 
with two Mexican commanders, 12. sends presents to Montezuma, 14. 
receives others in return, 15. his schemes, 19. establishes a form of civil 
government, 22. resigns his commission under Velasquez, and assumes 
„ the command in the king’s name, 23. his friendship courted by the 
Zempoallans, 25. builds a fort, 27. concludes a formal alliance with 
several caziques, 28. discovers a conspiracy among his men, and de- 
stroys his ships, 31. advances into the country, 33. is opposed by the 
Tlascalans, 34. concludes a peace with them, 40. his rash zeal, 42. pro- 
ceeds to Cholula, 43. discovers a conspiracy against him there, and de- 
stroys the inhabitants, 44, 45. approaches m sight of the capital city of 
Mexico, 46. his first interview with Montezuma, 47, 48. his anxiety at 
his situation in the city of Mexico, 53. seizes Montezuma, 56. orders 
him to be fettered, 58. reasons of his conduct, ibid, prevails on Monte- 
zuma to own himself a vassal to the Spanish crown, 62. amount and di- 
vision of his treasure, 63. enrages the Mexicans by his imprudent zeal, 
65, 66. an armament sent by Velasquez to supersede him, 67. his deli- 
berations on this event, 71. advances to meet Narvaez, 73. defeats Nar- 
vaez, and takes him prisoner, 75 sqq. gains over the Spanish soldiers to 
his interest, 78. returns to Mexico, 80. his improper conduct on his arri- 
val, 81. is resolutely attacked by the Mexicans, ibid, attacks them in 
return without success, 83. death of Montezuma, 84. his extraordinary 
escape from death, 86. abandons the city of Mexico, ibid, is attacked by 
the Mexicans, 87. his great losses in the encounter, 88. difficulties of his 
retreat, 89, 90. battle of Otumba, 91. defeats the Mexicans, 92. muti- 
nous spirit of his troops, 95. reduces the Tepeacans, 96. is strengthened 
by several reinforcements, 96, 97. returns towards Mexico, 100. esta- 
blishes his head-quarters atTezeuco, ibid, reduces or conciliates the sur- 
rounding country, 101. cabals among his troops, 102. his prudence in 
suppressing them, 103. builds and launches a fleet of brigantines on the 
lake, 106. besieges Mexico, 107. makes a grand assault to take the city 
by storm, but is repulsed, 110. evades the Mexican prophecy, 113. takes 
Guatimozin prisoner, 116. gains possession of the city, ibid, and of the 
whole empire, 1 19. defeats another attempt to supersede him in his com- 
mand, 126. is appointed governor of New Spain, 127. his schemes and 
arrangements, 127, 128. cruel treatment of the natives, ibid, his conduct 
subjected to inquiry, 132. returns to Spain to justify himself, 133. is re- 
warded by the emperor Charles the fifth, ibid, goes back to Mexico with 
limited powers, 134. discovers California, 135. returns to Spain and dies, 
ibid, inquiry into the nature of his letters to the emperor Charles the fifth, 
notes, 1. authors who wrote of his conquest of New Spain, 2, 3. 

Council of the Indies, its power, vii. 332. 

Creoles in the Spanish American colonies, character of, vii. 340. 

Croglan, colonel George, his account of the discovery of the bones of a large 
' extinct species of animals in North America, vi. 414. 
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Crusades to the Holy Land, the great political advantages derived from, by 
the European nations, vi. 28, 29. 

Crusado, bulb of, published regularly every two years in the Spanish colo- 
nies, vii. 399. prices of, and amount of the sale at the last publication, 
notes, 59. 

Cuba, the island of, discovered by Christopher Columbus, vi. 87. is sailed 
round by Ocampo, 173. the conquest of, undertaken by Diego Velasquez, 
179 sqa. cruel treatment of the cazique Hatuey, and his repartee, to a 
friar, 18L Columbus's enthusiastic description of* harbour in, 395. the 
tobacco produced there the finest in all America, vii. 364. 

Cubagua, a pearl fishery established there, vi. 175. 

Cumana, the country desolated by Diego Ocampo, 217. the natives of, re- 
venge their ill treatment by the Spaniards, vi. 218. 

Cuzco, the capital of the Peruvian empire, founded by Maneo Capac, vii. 
152. is seized by Pizarro, 174. is besieged by the Peruvians, 183. is sur- 
prised by Almagro, 185. is recovered and pillaged by the Pisanos, 192. 
was the only city in all Peru, 300. 

Dancing, the love of, a favourite passion among the Americans, vi. 363. 

Darien, the isthmus of, described, vi. 185, 186. the increase of settlement 
there, obstructed by the noxiousness of the climate, vii. 314. 

Delaware, lord, is appointed governor of Virginia, viii. 39. his wise admi- 
nistration there, 43. is a obliged to return to England on account of his 
health, ibid. 

De Solis, his unfortunate expedition up the river Plata, vi. 196. 

De Solis, Antonio, character of his Historia de la Conquista de Mexico, vii, 
notes, 2, 3. 

D’Esquilache, prince, viceroy of Peru, his vigorous measures for restraining 
the excesses of the regular clergy there, vii. 354. rendered ineffectual, 
ibid. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, discovers the cape of Good Hope, vi. 52. 

Discoveries, the difference between those made by land and those by sea 
stated, vi. 390. 

Dodwell, his objections to the Periplus of Hanno exploded, vi. 387. 

Domingo, St. on the island of Hispaniola, founded by Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, vi. 129. 

Dominicans, those in Hispaniola publicly remonstrate against the cruel 
treatment of the Indians, vi. 198. See Las Casas. 

Drake, sir Francis, sails round the world, viii. 14. 

Drunkenness, strong propensity of the Americans to indulge in, vi. 366. 

Earth, the globe of, how divided into zones by the ancients, vi. 21. 

Egyptians, ancient, state of commerce and navigation among them, vi. 5. 

El 'Dorado, wonderful reports of a country so called, made by Francis 
Orellana, vii. 200. 

Elephant, that animal peculiar to the torrid zone, vi. 414. 

Elizabeth, thq reign of, auspicious to discovery, viii. 12. she encourages 
commerce, and secures the trade to Russia, 13. circumstances in her reign 
unfavourable to colonization, 25. her high idea of her superior skill in 
theology, 84. note c. 

Escurial, curious calendar discovered ia the library there by Mr. Waddi- 
love, vii. 30, 31* description of that valuable monument of Mexican art, 
31. 

Esquimaux Indians, resemblance between them and their neighbours the 
Greenlanders, vi. 256. some account of, 440. 

Eugene the fourth, Pope, grants to the Portuguese an exclusive right to all 
the countries they should discover, from cape Non to the continent of 
India, vi. 45, 46. 

Europe, how affected by the dismemberment of the Roman empire by the 
barbarous nations, vi. 24. revival of commerce and navigation in, 26. 
political advantages derived from the crusades, 28. 

Ferdinand, king of Castile — see Colupibus and Isabella— turns his attention 
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at length to the regulation of American affaire, vi. 109. don Diego de 
Columbus sues out his father’s claims against him, 173. erects two govern- 
ments on the continent of America, 176. sends a fleet to Darien, and su- 
persedes Balboa, 190. appoints Balboa lieutenant-governor of the coun- 
tries on the South sea, 193. sends Diaz de Sobs to discover a western pas- 
sage to the Moluccas, 195, 196. thwarts the measures of Diego Columbus, 
197. his decree concerning the treatment of the Indians, 200. 

Fernandez, don Diego, character of his Historia del Peru, vii. notes, 17. 

Fernandez, P. his description of the political state of the Chiquitos, vi. 434. 

Figueroa, Boderigo de, is appointed chief judge of Hispaniola, with a com- 
mission to examine into the treatment of the Indian natives, vi. 207. 
makes an experiment to determine the capacity of the Indians, 216. 

Florida, discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon, vi. 182. The chiefs there here- 
ditary, 316. account of, from Alvara Nuiiez Cabeya de Vaca, 430. 

Flota, Spanish, some account of, vii. 373. 

Fonseca, bishop of Badajos, minister for Indian affairs, obstructs the plans 
of colonization and discovery formed by Columbus, vi. 126. patronises 
the expedition of Alonzo de Ojeda, 137. 

Frobisher, Martin, makes three unsuccessful attempts to discover a north- 
west passage to India, viii. 14. 

Galeons, Spanish, the nature and purpose of these vessels, vii. 372. arrange- 
ment of their voyage, ibid. 

Galvez, don Joseph, sent to discover the true state of California, vii. 307. 

Gama, Vasco de, his voyage for discovery, vi. 133. doubles the cape of 
Good Hope, 134. anchors before the city of Melinda, 135. arrives at 
Calecut, in Malabar, ibid. 

Gaming, strange propensity of the Americans to, vi. 365. 

Ganges, erroneous iaeas of the ancients as to the position of that river, vi. 
390. 

Gascp., Pedro de la, sent to Peru as president of the court of audience in 
lima, vii. 228. his character and moderation, 229. the powers he was 
vested with, 229, 230. arrives at Panama, 230. acquires possession of 
Panama with the fleet and forces there, 232. advances towards Cuzco, 
236. Pizanro’s troops desert to him, 237. his moderate use of the victory, 
238. devises employment for his soldiers, 242. his division of the country 
among his followers, 242, 243. the discontents it occasions, 243. restores 
order and government, 244. his reception at his return to Spain, 244, 
245. 

Geminus, instance of his ignorance in geography, vi. 391. 

Geography, the knowledge of, extremely confined among the ancients, vi. 
20 sq. became a favourite study among the Arabians, 26. 

Giants, the accounts of, in our early travellers, unconfirmed by recent dis- 
coveries, vi. 33. 421. 

Gilbert, sir Humphrey, conducts the first colony to North America, viii. 16. 
a charter is granted to him and his heirs, 17. Conducts another expedi- 
tion, which ends disastrously, and in which he perishes, 18. 

Gioia, Flavio, the inventor of the mariner’s compass, vi. 34. 

Globe, its division into zones by the ancients, vi. 21. 

Gold, one of the first metals discovered by the Americans, vi. 308. 

Gomara, character of his Cronica de la Nueva Espana, vii. notes, 1, 2. 

Good Hope, cape of, discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, vi. 52. 

Gosnold, Bartholomew, is the first who attempts to steer a direct course from 
England to North America, viii. 26. descries Massachusets bay, and re- 
turns to England, 27. the consequences of his voyage, ibid. 

Government, no visible form of, among the native Americans, vi.313. excep- 
tions, 315, 316. 

Gran Chaco, account of the method of making war among the natives of, 
from Lozano, vi. 435. 

Granada, new kingdom ot, in America, by whom reduced to the Spanish 
dominion, vii. 318. its climate and produce, 318, 319. a viceroy lately 
established there, 329. 

vol. vui. a 
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Greeks, ancient, progress of navigation and discovery among them, vi. 10, 
II. their commercial intercourse with other nations very limited, 12. 

Greenland, its vicinity to North America, vi. 256. 

Greenville, sir Richard, establishes a colony in Virginia, which, being in 
danger of perishing by famine, is obliged to return to England, viii. 20, 
21. appears off the coast soon after the departure of the colony, and lands 
fifteen of his crew to keep possession of the island, who are destroyed by 
the savages, 23. 

Grijalva, Juan de, sets out from Cuba on a voyage of discovery, vi. 222. 
discovers and gives name to New Spain, 223. his reasons for not planting 
a colony in his newly-discovered lands, 225. 

Guarda costas, employed by Spain to check illicit trade in the American 
colonies, vii. 379. 

Guatimala, the indigo there superior to any in America, vii. 364. 

Guatimozin, nephew and son in-law of Montezuma, succeeds Quedavaca 
in the kingdom of Mexico, vii. 100. repulses the attacks of the Spaniards 
in storming the city of Mexico, 1J0, 111. is taken prisoner by Cortes, 
116. is tortured to discover his treasure, 118. is hanged, 129. 

Guiana, Dutch, cause of the excessive fertility of the soil there, vi. 416. 

Hakluyt improves the naval and commercial skill of the age in which he 

- lived, viii. 28. is empowered to settle any part of the south colony of 
Virginia, 29. 

Hanno, his Periplus defended, with an account of his voyage, vi. 386, 387. 

Hatuey, a cazique of Cuba, his cruel treatment, and memorable repartee to 
a franciscan friar, vi. 181. 

Hawkesworth’s voyages, account of New Holland, and the inhabitants from, 
vi. 431. 

Heat, the different degrees of, in the old and new continents, accounted 
for, vi. 232 sqq. estimated, 408. 

Henry, prince of Portugal, his character and studies, vi. 40. expeditions 
formed by his order, 41. applies for a papal grant of his new discoveries, 
45. his death, 47. 

Herrada, Juan de, assassinates Francis Pizarro, vii. 203. dies, 206. 

Herrera, the best historian of the conquest of New Spain, vii. notes, 3. his 
account of Orellana’s voy^e, 23. 

Hispaniola, the island of, discovered by Christopher Columbus, vi. 89. his 
transactions with the natives, 90. a colony left there by Columbus, 96. 
the colony destroyed, 107. Columbus builds a city called Isabella, 109. 
the natives ill used, and begin to be alarmed, 115. are defeated by the 
Spaniards, 118. tribute exacted from them, ibid, they scheme to starve 
the Spaniards, 119, 120. St. Domingo founded by Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, 129. Columbus sent home in irons by Bovadilla, 143. Nicholas de 
Ovando appointed governor, 146. summary view of the conduct of the 
Spaniards towards the natives of, 164, 165. unhappy fate of Anacoana, 
167. great produce from the mines there, 168. the inhabitants diminish, 

170. the Spaniards recruit them by trepanning the natives of the Lucayos, 

171. arrival of Don Diego de Columbus, 174. the natives of, almost ex- 
tirpated by slavery, 197, 198. controversy concerning the treatment of 
them, 212. Columbus’s account of the humane treatment he received 
from the natives of, 395, 396. curious instance of superstition in the 
Spanish planters there, 415. 

Holguin, Pedro Alvarez, erects the royal standard in Peru, in opposition to 
the younger Almagro, vii. 206. Vac a de Castro arrives, and assumes the 
command, 207. 

Homer, his account of the navigation of the ancient Greeks, vi. 1 1 . 

Honduras, the value of that country, owing to its production of the logwood 
tree, vii. 308. 

Horned cattle, amazing increase of them in Spqpsh America, vii. 365. 

Horses, astonishment and mistakes of the Mexicans at the first sight of 
them, vii. notes, 7. expedient of the Peruvians to render them incapable 
of action, 22. 
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Huaaa Capac, inca of Peru, his character and family, vii. 154. 

Huascar Cfapac, inca of Peru, disputes his brother Atahualpa’s succession to 
Quito, 155. is defeated and taken prisoner by Atahualpa, ibid, solicits 
the assistance of Pizarro against his brother, 156. is put to death by order 
of Atahualpa, 165. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. heads a sect of religious women in New England, who 
are denominated antinomians, viii. 106, 107. her doctrines are condemned 
by a general synod there, 107. 

Incas of Peru, received origin of their empire, vii. 152, 153. their empire 
founded both in religion and policy, 285. See Peru. 

India, the motives of Alexander the great in his expedition to, vi. 13. the 
commerce with, how carried on m ancient times, 18. and when arts 
began to revive in Europe, 27. the first voyage made round the cape of 
Good Hope, 134. attempts to discover a north-west passage to, unsuc- 
cessful, viii. 8. 14. an attempt made by the north-east to, 8. a company 
of merchants in England is incorporated to prosecute discoveries in, 9. 
a -communication with, attempted by land, 11. the design is encouraged 
by queen Elizabeth, 13. 

Indians in Spanish America. See Americans. 

Indies, West, why Columbus's discoveries were so named, vi. 103. 

Innocent the fourth, pope, bis extraordinary mission to the prince of the 
Tartars, vi. 30. * 

Inquisition, court of, when and by whom first introduced into Portugal, 
vi. 393. 

Insects and reptiles, why so numerous and noxious in America, vi. 239, 240. 

Iron, the reason why savage nations were unacquainted with this metal, 
vi. 308. 

Isabella, queen of Castile, is applied to by Juan Perez in behalf of Christo- 
pher Columbus, vi. 69. is again applied to by Quintanilla and Santangel, 
71. is prevailed on to equip him, 72. dies, 161. her real motives for 
encouraging discoveries in America, vii. 323. 

Isabella, the city of, in Hispaniola, built by Christopher Columbus, vi. 109. 

Italy* the first country in Europe where civilization and arts revived after 
tne overthrow of the Roman empire, vi. 26. the commercial spirit of, 
active and enterprising, 27. 

Jamaica, discovered by Christopher Columbus, vi. 113. 

Jerome, St. three monks of that order sent by cardinal Ximenes to Hispa- 
niola, to regulate the treatment of the Indians, vi. 203. their conduct 
under this commission, 203, 204. are recalled, 207. . 

Jesuits, acquire an absolute dominion over California, vii. 307. their motives 
for depreciating the country, ibid. 

Jews, ancient state of commerce and navigation among them, vi. 6, 7. 

John the first, king of Portugal, the first who sent ships to explore the 
western coasts of Africa, vi. 38. his son, prince Henry, engages in these 
attempts, 40. 

John the second, king of Portugal, patronises all attempts towards disco- 
veries, vi. 48. sends an embassy to Abyssinia, 51. his ungenerous treat- 
ment of Columbus, 64. 

Ladrone islands, discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, vii. 123. 

Lakes, amazing size of those in North America, vi. 229. 

Casas, Bartholomew, returns from Hispaniola to solicit the cause of 
the enslaved Indians at the court of Spam, vi. 201. is seut back with 
powers by cardinal Ximenes, 203. returns dissatisfied, 206. procures a 
new commission to be sent over on this subject, 207 . recommends the 

. scheme for supplying the colonies with negroes, 208. undertakes a new 
colony, 210. his conference with the bishop of Darien before the emperor 
Charles the fifth, 213. goes to America to carry his schemes into exe- 
cution, 216. circumstances unfavourable to him, 215. his final miscar- 
riage, ibid, revives his representations in favour of the Indians, at the 

. desire of the emperor, vii. 210, 211. composes a treatise on the de- 
struction of America, 211. 
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Leon, Pedro Cieza de, character of bn Cronica del Pern, vii. notes, 16. 

Lery, bis description of the courage and ferocity of the Toupinambos, 
vi. 436. 

lima, the city of, in Peru, founded by Pizarro, vii. 179. 

Liston/ Mr. the British minister at Madrid, his answer to several interesting 
inquiries relating to tbe admission of Indians into holy orders, vii. 
notes, 49. 

Logwood, the commodity that gives importance to the provinces of Hon- 
duras and Yucatan, vii. 308. policy of the Spaniards to defeat the 
English trade in, 309. 

Louis, St. king of France, his embassy to the chan of the Tartars, vi. 31. 

Lozano, bis account of the method of making war among the natives of 
Gran Chaco, vi. 435. 

Lnque, Hernando de, a priest, associates with Pizarro in his Peruvian ex- 
pedition, vii. 138. 

Madeira, the island of, first discovered, vi. 42. 

Madoc, prince of North Wales, story of his voyage and discovery of North 
America examined, vi. 399, 400. 

Magellan, Ferdinand, his account of the gigantic size of the Patagonians, 
vi. 279. the existence of this gigantic race yet to be decided, 280. 424. 
his introduction to the court of Castile, vii. 121. is equipped with a 
squadron for a voyage of discovery, ibid, sails through the famous strait 
that bears bis name, 122. discovers the Lad rone and Philippine islands, 
123. is killed, ibid. 

Magnet, its property of attracting iron known to the ancients, bat not its 
polar inclination, vi. 4. extraordinary advantages resulting from this dis- 
covery, 34. 

Malo, St. account of its commerce with Spanish America, vii. 377. 

.mo Capac, founder of the Peruvian empire, account of, vii. 152, 153. 

Mandeville, sir John, his eastern travels, with a character of his writings, 
vi. 33. 

Manila, the colony of, established by Philip the second of Spain, vii. 396. 
trade between, and South America, 396, 397. 

Mankind, their disposition and manners formed by their situation, 245. 
hence resemblances to be traced in very distant places without communi- 
cation, 246. have uniformly attained the greatest perfection of their 
nature in temperate regions, 383. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian, his extraordinary travels in the East, vi. 32. 

Marest, Gabriel, his account of the country between the Illinois and Ma- 
chilimakinac, vi. 432. 

Marina, dona, a Mexican slave, her history, vii. II. 

Marinas, Tyrius, his erroneous position of China, vi. 394. 

Martyr, Peter, his sentiments on the first discovery of America, vi. 401, 402. 

Maryland. See Virginia. 

Massachusets bay. See America, New England, etc. 

Merchants, English, tbe right of property in tbe North American colonies 
vested in a company of, resident in London, viii. 29. charters are granted 
to two companies of, to make settlements in America, ibid, tenor and 
defects of these charters, 30, 31. a new charter is granted to them, with 
more ample privileges, 38. they are divided by factions, 55. an inquiry 
is instituted into their conduct, 56. they are required to surrender their 
charter, which they refuse, 58. a writ of quo warrasUQ is issued out 
against them, 59. they are tried in the court of King’s Bench, and the 
company is dissolved, ibid, their charter is transferred to the colonies, 62. 

Mestizos, in the Spanish American colonies, distinction between them and 
mulattoes, vii. 341. 

Metals, useful, the original natives of America totally unacquainted with, 
vi. 308, 

Mexicans, their account of their own origin, compared with later discoveries, 
vi. 258. their paintings few in number, and of ambiguous meaning, vii. 
251. two collections of them discovered, ibid. note, the ir hn g na g a fur- 
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nished with respectful terminations for all its words, notes, 26. how they 
contributed to the support of government, 26, 27. descriptions of their 
historical pictures, 28 sqq. various exaggerated accounts of the number 
of human victims sacrificed by them, 33, 34. 

Mexico, arrival of Fernando Cortes on the 'coast of, vii. 10. his interview 
with two Mexican officers, 12. information sent to Montezuma, with 
some Spanish presents, 14. Montezuma sends presents to Cortes, with 
orders not to approach his capital, 15. state of the empire at that time, 

16. the Zempoallans court the friendship of Cortes, 25, 26. several 
caziques enter into alliance with Cortes, 28. character of the natives of 
llascala, 33, 34. the Tlascalans reduced to sue for peace, 40. arrival of 
Cortes at the capital city, 46. the city described, 50 sqq. Montezuma 
acknowledges himself a vassal to the Spanish crown, 62. amount of the 
treasure collected by Cortes, 63. reasons of gold being found in such 
small quantities, 64. the Mexicans enraged by the imprudent zeal of 
Cortes, 65. attack Alvarado during the absence of Cortes, 70. their re- 
solute attack on Cortes when he returned, 81. death of Montezuma, 83, 

84. the city abandoned by Cortes, 86. battle of Otumba, 91, 92. the 
Tepeacans reduced, 96. preparations of the Mexicans against the re- 
turn of Cortes, 98, 99. Cortes besieges the city with a fleet on the lake, 
108. the Spaniards repulsed in storming the city, 110, 111. Guatimozin 
taken prisoner, 116. Cortes appointed governor, 127. his schemes and 
arrangements, 127, 128. inhuman treatment of the natives, 129. recep- 
tion of the new regulations there, 214. a retrospect into the form of 
government, policy, and arts in, 247, 248. our information concerning, 
very imperfect, 249. origin of the monarchy, 252. number and greatness 
of the cities, 255. mechanical professions there distinguished from each 
other, 256, 257. distinction or ranks, 257. political institutions, 259. 
power and splendour of their monarchs, 263. order of government, ibid, 
provision for the support of it, 262, 263. police of, 263. their arts, 264. 
their paintings, 264 sqq. their method of computing time, 270. their 
wars continual and ferocious, 270, 271. their funeral rites, 271, 272. 
imperfection of their agriculture, 272. doubts concerning the extent of 
the empire, 273. little intercourse among its several provinces, 274. 
ignorance of money, 275. state of their cities, 276. temples and other 
public buildings, 276 sqq. religion of, 281, 282. causes of the depopu- 
lation of this country, 321. the smallpox very fatal there, 322. number , 
of Indian natives remaining there, 325. list and character of those 
authors who wrote accounts of the conquest of, notes, 1 , 2, 3. description 
of the aqueduct for the supply of the capital city, 27. See Colonies. 

Michael, St. the gulf of, in the South sea, discovered and named by Balboa, 
vi. 188. the colony of, established by Pizarro, vii. 151. 

Migrations of mankind, why first made by land, vi. 1. 

Mind, human, the efforts of it proportioned to the wants of the body, vi. 284. 

Mines of South America, the great inducement to population, vii. 304, 305. 
some account of, 360. their produce, 360, 361. the spirit with which 
they are worked, 361. fatal effects of this ardour, 362, 363. evidence of 
the pernicious effects of labouring in them, notes, 45. of Mexieo> total 
produce of, to the Spanish revenue, 60. 

Molucca islands, the Spanish claims on, sold by the emperor Charles the 
fifth to the Portuguese, vii. 125. 

Monastic institutions, the pernicious effects of, in the Spanish American 
colonies, vii. 350. number of convents there, notes, 46. 

Monsoons, the periodical course of, when discovered by navigators, vi. 18. 

Montesino, a dominican preacher at St. Domingo, publicly remonstrates 
against the cruel treatment of the Indians, vi. 198. 

Montezuma, the first intelligence received by the Spaniards of this prince, 
vi. 224. receives intelligence of the arrival of Fernando Cortes in his do- 
minions, vii* 14. his presents to Cortes, 15. forbids him to approach his 
capital, ibid, state of his empire at this time, 16. bis character, 17. his 
perplexity at the arrival of the Spaniards, ibid, his timid negotiations 
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with Cortes, 18. his scheme for destroying Cortes at Cholula discovered, 
44. his irresolute conduct, 47. his first interview with Cortes, 47, 48. is 
seized by Cortes, and confined to the Spanish quarters, 54 sqq. is fet- 
tered, 58. acknowledges himself a vassal to the Spanish crown, 62. re- 
mains inflexible with regard to religion, 65. circumstances of his death, 
84, 85. account of a gold cup of his in England, notes, 27. 

Mulattoes, in the Spanish American colonies, explanation of this distinction, 
vii. 341. 

Narvaez, Pamphilo, is sent by Velasquez with an armament to Mexico, to 
supersede Cortes, vii. 69. takes possession of Zempoalla, 74. is defeated 
and taken prisoner by Cortes, 77, 78. how he earned on his correspond- 
ence with Montezuma, notes, 20. 

Natchez, an American nation, their political institutions, vi. 317. causes of 
their tame submission to the Spaniards, 320. their religious doctrines, 356. 

Navigation, the arts of, very slowly improved by mankind, vi. 2. the know- 
ledge of, prior to commercial intercourse, ibid, imperfections of, among 
the ancients, 4. more improved by the invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass than by all the efforts of preceding ages, 33. the first naval dis- 
coveries undertaken by Portugal, 38. 

Negroes, their peculiar situation under the Spanish dominion in America, 

vii. 342. are first introduced into Virginia, viii. 49. 

New England, first attempts to settle in, unsuccessful, viii. 80. religious 
disputes give rise to the colony there, 81. a settlement is formed at New 
Plymouth in Massachusets bay, 91. plan of its government, ibid, all 
property is thrown into a common stock, 92. a grand council is appointed, 
93. a new colony is projected at Massachusets bay, and a charter granted 
for its establishment, 94, 95. its settlement there, 97. a new church is 
instituted there, ibid, its intolerance, 98. charter of the English company 
of merchants in London is transferred to the colonies, 100. the colony at 
Massachusets bay extends, 101. none but members of the church are ad- 
mitted as freemen there, 102. bad consequences of this regulation, 103. 
the settlement increases, and the assembly is restricted to the representa- 
tives of freemen, 103, 104. extent of political liberty assumed by the 
assembly, 104. spirit of fanaticism spreads in the colony, 105. new set- 
tlers arrive, and the doctrines of the antinomians are condemned by a 
general synod, 105 sqq. sectaries settle in Providence and Rhode island, 
108. theological contests give rise to the colony of Connecticut, 109. 
emigrants from Massachusets bay settle in Connecticut, 110. the Dutch, 
who had established a few trading towns on the river there, peaceably 
withdraw, ibid, settlements are formed in the provinces of New Hamp- 
shire and Main, 110, 111. farther encroachments of the English are re- 
sisted by the natives, 1 12. war with the Pequod tribes is commenced, 
113. purification of the army, 114. the Indians are defeated, ibid, cruel- 
ties exercised against them, 115. emigrations from England to the colo- 
nies are prohibited by proclamation, 1 16. colony of Massachusets bay is 
sued at law, and found to have forfeited its rights, 117. confederacy of 
the States in, 1 19. See Colonies. * 

Newfoundland, its situation described, vi. 408, 409. discovery of, by Cabot, 

viii. 3. 

New Holland, some account of the country and inhabitants, vi. 431. 

New Plymouth, settlement at, viii. 91. See Colonies, New England. 

New Spain, discovered and named by Juan de Grijalva, vi. 223. See 
Mexico. 

Nifio, Alonso, his voyage to America, vi. 139. 

Norwegians might in ancient times have migrated to, and colonized, Ame- 
rica, vi. 256. 421. 

Nunez Vela, Blasco, appointed viceroy of Peru, to enforce the new regula- 
tions, vii. 214. his character, 217. commits Vaca de Castro to prison, 
218. dissensions between him and the court of audience, 220. is confined, 
ibid, recovers his liberty, 222. resumes bis command, ibid, is pursued 
by Gonzalo Pizarro, 223. is defeated and killed by PizaTro, 223, 224. 
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Ocampo, Diego, sent with a squadron from Hispaniola to desolate the coun- 
try of Cumana, vi. 216. 

Ocampo, Sebastian de, first sails round Cuba, and discovers it to be an 
island, vi. 173. 

Ocean, though adapted to facilitate the intercourse between distant coun- 
tries, continued long a formidable barrier, vi. 1. See Compass and Na- 
vigation. 

Ojeda, Alonso de, his private expedition to the West Indies, vi.. 137. his 
second voyage, 147. obtains a government on the continent, 176, 177. 

Olmedo, father Bartholomew de, checks the rash zeal of Cortes at Tlascala 
in Mexico, vii. 42. is sent by Cortes to negotiate with Narvaez, 72. 

Orellana, Francis, is appointed to the command of a bark built by Gonzalo 
Pizarro, and deserts him, vii. 198. sails down the Maragnon, 199. re- 
turns to Spain with a report of wonderful discoveries, 199, 200. Herrera's 
account of his voyage, notes, 23. 

Orgonez commands Almagro’s party against the Pizarros, and is defeated 
and killed by them, vii. 190, 191. 

Orinoco, the great river of, discovered by Christopher Columbus, vi. 127. 
strange method of choosing a captain among tne Indian tribes on the 
banks of, 335, 336. the amazing plenty of fish in, 429. 

Otaheite, the inhabitants of, ignorant of the art of boiling water, vii. 440. 

Otumba, battle of, between Cortes and the Mexicans, vii. 91, 92. 

Ovando, Nicholas de, is sent governor to Hispaniola,' vi. 147. his prudent 
regulations, 148, 149. refuses admission to Columbus, on his fourth 
voyage, 152. his ungenerous behaviour to Columbus, on his shipwreck, 
156. 159. receives him at length, and sends him home, 160. engages in 
a war with the Indians, 164. his cruel treatment of them, 165, 166. 
encourages cultivation and manufactures, 169. his method of trepanning 
the natives of the Lucayos, 171, 172. is recalled, 174. 

Pacific ocean, why and by whom so named, vii. 123. 

Packet boats, first establishment of, between Spain and her American colo- 
nies, vii. 385. 

Panama is settled by Pedrarias Davila, vi. 195. 

Parmenides, the first who divided the earth by zones, vi. 392. 

Patagonians, some account of, vi. 279. the reality of their gigantic size 
yet to be decided, 280. 424. 

Pedrarias Davila is sent with a fleet to supersede Balboa in his government 
of Santa Maria on the isthmus of Darien, vi. 190. treats Balboa ill, 191, 
192. rapacious conduct of his men, 193. is reconciled to Balboa, and 
gives him his daughter, 194. puts Balboa to death, 195. removes his 
settlement from Santa Maria to Panama, ibid. 

Penguin, the name of that bird not derived from the Welsh language, 
vi.40 0 . 

Perez, Juan, patronises Columbus at the court of Castile, vi. 68, 69. his 
solemn invocation for the success of Columbus’s voyage, 76. 

Periplus of Hanno, the authenticity of that work justified, vi. 387, 388. 

Peru, the first intelligence concerning this country, received by Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, vi. 185. the coast of, first discovered by Pizarro, vii. 
144. Pizarro’8 second arrival, 149. his hostile proceedings against the 
natives, 150. the colony of St. Michael established, 151. state of the 
empire at the time of this invasion, 152. the kingdom divided between 
Huascar and Atahualpa, 154. Atahualpa usurps the govermnent, 155. 
Huascar solicits assistance from Pizarro, 156. Atahualpa visits Pizarro, 
160. is seized by Pizarro, 163. agreement for his ransom, 164. is re- 
fused his liberty, 167. is cruelly put to death, 171. confusion of the em- 
pire on this event, 172. Quito reduced by Benalcazar, 174. the city of 
Lima founded by Pizarro, 180. Chili invaded by Almagro, ibid, insur- 
rection of the Peruvians, 181. Almagro put to death by Pizarro, 193. 
Pizarro divides the country among his followers, 196. progress of the 
Spanish arms there, 196 sqa. Francis Pizarro assassinated, 203. fecep- 
Cion of the new regulations there, 215. the viceroy confined by the court 
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of uMfieuee, 290. the viceroy defeated and killed by Gonzalo Pisano, 
224. arrival of Pedro de la Gasca, 235. reduction and death of Gonzalo 
I Pisano, 237, 238. the civil wars there carried not on with mercenary sol- 

diers, 238. but nevertheless gratified with immense rewards, 239. their 
profusion and luxury, 240. ferocity of their contests, ibid, their want of 
faith, 241. instances, ibid, division of, by Gasca, among his followers, 
242, 243. a retrospect into the original government, arts, and manners of 
the natives, 247. the high antiquity they pretend to, 283. their records, 
ibid, origin of their civil policy, 285. this founded in religion, ibid, the 
authority of the incas absolute and unlimited, 286. all crimes were pun- 
ished capitally, 287. mild genius of their religion, 288. its influence on 
their civil policy, 289. and on their military system, ibid, peculiar state 
of property there, 290. distinction of ranks, 291. state of arts, 292. im- 
proved state of agriculture, ibid, their buildings, 294. their public roads, 
295. their bridges, 297. their mode of refining silver ore, 298. works of 
elegance, 299. their civilization nevertheless but imperfect, 300. Cuzco 
the only place that had the appearance of a city, ibid, no perfect separa- 
tion of professions, 301. little commercial intercourse, ibia. their un war- 
like spirit, 302. eat their flesh and fish raw, 303. brief account of other 
provinces under the viceroy of New Spain, 304, sqq. causes of the depo- 
pulation of this country, 321. the smallpoz very fatal there, 322. writers 
who gave accounts of the conquest of, notes, 16, 17. their method of 
building, 35, 36. state of the revenue derived from, by the crown of 
Spain, 62. See Colonies. 

Peter the first, czar of Russia, his extensive views in prosecuting Asiatic 
discoveries, vi. 251. 

Phenicians, ancient state of commerce and navigation among them, vi. 5, 6. 
their trade, how conducted, 387. 

Philip the second of Spain, his turbulent disposition aided by his American 
treasures, vii. 367. establishes the colony of Manila, 396. 

Philip the third exhausts bis country by inconsiderate bigotry, vii. 368. 

Philippine islands, discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, vii. 123. a colony 
established there by Philip the second of Spain, 396. trade between, and 
America, 396, 397. 

Physic, the art of, in America, why connected with divination, vi. 360. 

Pinto, chevalier, his description of the characteristic features of the native 
Americans, vi. 421. 

Pinzon, Vincent Yanez, commands a vessel under Columbus in his first 
voyage of discovery, vi. 75. sails to America on a private adventure with 
four ships, 139. discovers Yucatan, 179. 

Pizarro, Ferdinand, is besieged in Cuzco by the Peruvians, vii. 183. is sur- 
prised there by Almagro, 186. escapes with Alvarado, 188. defends his 
brother at the court of Spain, 194. is committed to prison, 195. 

Pizarro, Francisco, attends Balboa in his settlement on the isthmus of D*- 
rien, vi. 179. marches under him across the isthmus, where they discover 
the South sea, 187. his birth, education, and character, vii. 138. associ- 
ates with Almagro and De Luque in a voyage of discovery, 139. his ill 
success, 141. is recalled, and deserted by most of his followers, 142. re- 
mains on the island of Gorgona for supplies, 143. discovers the coast of 
Peru, 144. returns to Panama, 145. goes to Spain to solicit reinforce- 
ments, 147. procures the supreme command for himself, ibid, is assisted 
with money by Cortes, 148. lands again in Peru, 149. his hostile pro- 
* ceedings against the natives, 150. establishes the colony of St. Michael, 

151. state of the Peruvian empire at this time, 152 sqq. cause of his easy 
penetration into the country, 156. is applied to by Huascar for assistance 
against his victorious brother Atahualpa, ibid, state of his forces, 157. 
arrives at Caxamalca, 159. is visited by the inca, 160. his perfidious 
seizure of him, 163. agrees to Atahualpa’s offer for his ransom, 164. 
division of their plunder, 166. refuses Atahualpa his liberty, 167. his 
ignorance exposed to Atahualpa, 169. bestows a form of trial on the 
inca, 170. puts him to death, 171. advances to Cuzco, 173. honours 

A 
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conferred on him by the Spanish court, 177. beginning of dissensions be- 
tween him and Almagro, ibid, his civil regulations y 178, 179. founds the 
city of lima, 180. insurrection of the Peruvians, 181. Cuzco seized by 
Almagro, 186. deludes Almagro by negotiations, 188. defeats Almagro, 
and takes him prisoner, 191. puts Almagro to death, 193. divides the 
country among his followers, 196. the impolitic partiality of his allot- 
ments, ibid, makes his brother Gonzalo governor of Quito, 197. is assas- 
sinated by Juan de Herreda, 203. 

Pizarro, Gonzalo, is made governor of Quito by his brother Francis, vii. 197. 
his expedition, over the Andes, ibid, is deserted by Orellana, 198. his 
distress on this event, 200. his disastrous return to Quito, 201. is encou- 
raged by the people to oppose Nunez Vela, the new viceroy, 218. as- 
sumes the government of Peru, 221. marches against the viceroy, 223. 
defeats and kills him, 224. is advised by Carvajal to assume the sove- 
reignty of the country, 225. chooses to negotiate with the court of Spain, 
226. consultations of the court on his conduct, 227. his violent resolu- 
tions on the arrival of Pedro de la Gasca, 231. resolves to oppose him by 
violence, 233. marches to reduce Centeno at Cuzco, 234. defeats him, 
235. is deserted by his troops on the approach of Gasca, 237. surrenders 
and is executed, 238. his adherents men of no principle, 241. 

Plata, rio de la, discovered by Diaz de Solis, vi. 196. its amazing width, 
408. 

Playfair, Mr., professor of mathematics in Edinburgh, the result of his com- 
parison of the narrative and charts given in captain Cook’s voyages, pub- 
lished in 1780 ; and Mr. Coxe’s account of the Russian discoveries, 
printed in the same year, in which the vicinity of the two continents of 
Asia and America is clearly ascertained, vi. 418 sqq. 

Pliny, the naturalist, instance of his ignorance in geography, vi. 389. 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, discovers Florida, vi. 182. Romantic motive of his 
voyage, 182, 183. 1 

Population of the earth, slow progress of, vi. 1. 

Puerto Bello, discovered and named by Christopher Columbus, vi. 154. 

Puerto Rico is settled and subjected by Juan Ponce de Leon, vi. 172. 

Porto Santo, the first discovery of, vi. 41. 

Portugal, when and by whom the court of Inquisition was first introduced 
into, vi. 393. 

Portuguese, a view of the circumstances that induced them to undertake the 
discovery of unknown countries, vi. 37, 38. first African discoveries of, 
39, 40. Madeira discovered, 42. they double cape Bojador, 43. obtain 
a papal grant of all the countries they should discover, 45. cape Verd 
islands and the Azores discovered, 47. voyage to the East Indies by 
Vasco de Gama, 133, 134. 

Potosi, the rich silver mines there, how discovered, vii. 360. the mines of, 
greatly exhausted, and scarcely worth working, notes, p. 53. 

Prisoners of war, how treated by the native Americans, vi. 330. 

I’roperty, the idea of, unknown to the native Americans, vi. 311. notions > 
of the Brazilians concerning, notes, p. 432. 

Protector of the Indians in Spanish America, his function, vii. 346. 

Ptolemy, the philosopher, his geographical descriptions more ample and 
exact than those of his predecessors, vi. 23. his geography translated by 
the Arabians, 26. his erroneous position of the Ganges, 390. 

Quetlavaca, brother of Montezuma, succeeds him as king of Mexico, vii. 99. 
conducts in person the fierce attacks which obliged Cortes to abandon his 
capital, ibid, dies of the smallpox, 100. 

Quevedo, bishop of Darien, his conference with las Casas on the treatment 
of the Indians, in the presence of the emperor Charles the fifth, vi. 212, 
213. 

Quicksilver, the property of the famous mines of, at Guanacabelica, reserved 
by the crown of Spain, vii. notes, p. 53. the price of, why reduced, 53, 54. 

Quinquina, or jesuits’ bark, a production peculiar to Peru, vii. 364. 

Quipos, or historic cords of the Peruvians, some account of, vii. 283. 
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Quto, the kingdom of, conquered by Huana CapaC, inca of Peru, Tii. 164. 
is left to his son AtahuaJpa, 155. Atahualpa’s general revolts after his 
death, 173. is reduced by the Spaniards under Benalcazar, 174, 175. 
Benalcazar deposed, and Gonzalo Pizarro made governor, 197. 

Raleigh resumes the plan of settling colonies in North America, viii. 19. 
despatches Amadas and 'Barlow to examine the intended settlements, who 
discover Virginia and return to England, ibid, establishes a colony in 
Virginia, which, on account of famine, is obliged to return to England, 
20. makes a second attempt to settle a colony there, which perishes by 
famine, 23, 24. abandons the design, 227. 

Ramusio, his defence of H&nno’s account of the coast of Africa, vi. 388. 

Register ships, for what purpose introduced in the trade between Spain and 

. her colonies, vii. 380. supersede the use of the galeons, 381. 

Religion of the native Americans, an inquiry into, vi. 349 sqq. 

Ribas, his account of the political state of the people of Cinaloa, vi. 433, 
434. of their want of religion, 441. 

Rio de la Plata, and Tucuman, account of those provinces, vii. 312. 

Rivers, the amazing size of those in America, vi.229. 

Robison, professor, his remarks on the temperature of various climates, vi. 
409, 410. 

Roldan, Francis, is left chief-justice in Hispaniola by Christopher Colum- 
bus, vi. 122. becomes the ringleader of a mutiny, 130. submits, 132. 

Romans, their progress in navigation and discovery, vi. 16, 17. their mili- 
tary spirit averse to mechanical arts and commerce, 17. navigation and 
trade favoured in the provinces under their government, 18. their exten- 
sive discoveries by land, 19. their empire and the sciences destroyed to- 
gether, 23, 24. 

Rubrutjuis, father, his embassy from France to the khan of the Tartars, 

Russia, a trade to, opened by the English, viii. 10. restricted to a company 
of British merchants, ibid, the connexion with the Russian empire en- 
couraged by queen Elizabeth, 13. 

Russians, Asiatic discoveries made by them, 251 sqq. uncertainty of, 
418 sqq. 

Sacotec&s, the rich silver mines there, when discovered, vii. 360. 

San Salvador discovered and named by Christopher Columbus, vi. 86. 

Sancho, don Pedro, account of his history of the conquest of Peru, vii. 
notes, p. 16. 

Sandoval, the shocking barbarities executed by, in Mexico, vii. 129. 

Sandoval, Francisco Tello de, is sent by the emperor Charles the fifth to 
Mexico, as visitador of America, vii. 214. his moderation and prudence, 
ibid. 

Savage life, a general estimate of, vi. 380, 381. 

Scalps, motive of the native Americans for taking them from their enemies, 

vi. 436. 

Serralvo, Marquis de, his extraordinary gains during his viceroyalty in 
America, vii. notes, p. 63. 

Seville, extraordinary increase of its manufactures by the American trade, 

vii. notes, p. 54. its trade greatly reduced, ibid. 

Silver ore, .method of refining it practised by the native Peruvians, vii. 298. 

Smallpox, Indian territories depopulated by, vii. 322. 

Sonora, late discoveries of rich mines made there by the Spaniards, vii. 306. 

Soul, American ideas of the immortality of, vi. 357. 

South sea, first discovered by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, vi. 188. 

Spain, general idea of the policy of, with regard to the American colonies, 
vii. 320. early interposition of the regal authority in the colonies, 327. 
all the American dominions of, subjected to two viceroys, 328, 329. a 
third viceroy alty lately established, 329. the colonies of, compaied with 
those of Greece and Rome, 334. advantages she derived from her colo- 
nies, 366. why she does not still derive the same, 367. rapid decline of 
trade, 368 sqq. this decline increased by the mode of regulating the 
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intercourse with America, 371. employs guardacostas to check illicit 
trade, 379. the use of register ships introduced, 380. establishment of 
the company of Caraccas, 383. enlargement of commercial ideas there, 
384. free trade permitted to several provinces, 386. revenue derived 
from America, 398 sqq. specification, notes, p. 59, 60. 

Spaniards, their curious form of taking possession of newly-discovered coun- 
tries, vi. 405, 406. 

Strabo, a citation from, proving the great geographical ignorance of the an- 
cients, vi. 389. his own want of geographical knowledge, 392. 

Superstition always connected with a desire of penetrating into the secrets 
of futurity, vi. 360, 361. - 

Tapia, Christoval de, is sent from Spain to Mexico, to supersede Cortes in 
his command, but fails in the attempt, vii. 126. 

Tartars, the possibility of their migrating to America, vi. 258. 

Tlascala, in Mexico, character of the natives of, vii. 34. oppose the passage 
of the Spaniards, 35. are reduced to sue for peace, 39. 

Tobacco, that of Cuba the best flavoured of any in all America, vii. 364. 
the use of, first introduced into England, viii. 22. culture of, in Virginia, 
and its consequences, 48. its exportation thence is annually increased, 
49. trade for, opened with Holland, 51. grants and monopoly of, 63. 

Toupinaxnbos, account of their ferocious courage, from Lery, vi. 435. 

Trade, no efforts made in England to extend it in the reign of Henry the 
seventh or his immediate successors, viii. 1, 2. to what causes that neg- 
lect was owing, ibid. 

Trade, free, opened between Spain and her colonies, vii. 386. increase of 
the Spanish customs from this measure, notes, p. 57. 

Trade winds, the periodical course of, when discovered by navigators, vi. 18. 

Travellers, ancient, character of their writings, vi. 33. 

Trinidad, the island of, discovered by Christopher Columbus on his third 
voyage, vi. 127. 

Tucuman, and Rio de la Plata, account of those provinces, vii. 312. 

Tyre, the commerce of that city, how conducted, vi. 387. 

Tythes of Spanish America, how applied by the court of Spain, vii. notes, 

p. 60 . 

Ulloa, don Antonio de, his description of the characteristic features of the 
native Americans, vi. 422. his reason for the Americans not being so 
sensible of pain as the rest of mankind, 437. his account of the goods ex- 
ported from Spain to America, with the duty on them, vii. notes, p. 62. 

Vaca de Castro, Christoval, is sent from Spain to regulate the government 
of Peru, vii. 195. arrives at Quito, 205. assumes the supreme authority, 
ibid, defeats young Almagro, 207. the severity of his proceedings, 208. 
prevents an insurrection concerted to oppose the new regulations, 216, 
217. is Imprisoned by the new viceroy, 218. 

Valverde, father Vincent, his curious harangue to Atahualpa, inca of Peru, 
vii. 161. gives his sanction to the trial and condemnation of Atahu- 
alpa, 171. 

Vega, Garcilasso de la, character of his commentary on the Spanish writers 
concerning Peru, vii. notes, p. 17. 

Vegetables, their natural tendency to fertilize the soil where they grow, 
vi. 242. 

Velasquez, Diego de, conquers the island of Cuba, vi. 181, 182. his pre- 
parations for invading New Spain, vii. 1; his difficulty in choosing a 
commander for the expedition, 2. appoints Fernando Cortes, 2, 3. his 
motives to this choice, 4. becomes suspicious of Cortes, ibid, orders 
Cortes to be deprived of his commission, and arrested, 6. sends an arma- 
ment to Mexico after Cortes, 68. 

Venegas, P. his character of the native Californians, vi. 428. 

Venereal disease originally brought from America, vi. 283. appears to be 
wearing out, ibid, its first rapid progress, 425. 

Venezuela, history of that settlement, vii. 316. 

Venice, its origin as a maritime state, vi. 28. travels of Marco Polo, 31, 32. 
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Verd Islands, discovered by the Portuguese, vi. 47. 

Viceroys, all the Spanish dominions in America subjected to two, vii. 328. 
a third lately established, 329. their powers, ibid, a fourth established, 
392. 

Villa Sefior, his account of the state of population in New Spain, vii. notes, 

E . 41. his detail of the Spanish American revenue, 59. 

efana, Antonio, one of Cortes’ soldiers, foments a mutiny among his 
troops, vii. 103. is discovered by Cortes and hanged, 104. 

Virginia, first discovery of, viii. 19. attempt to settle there unsuccessful, 20. 
a second attempt to settle there, when the colony perishes by famine, 23, 
24. the scheme of settling there abandoned, 24. is divided into two 
colonies, 29. charters are granted to two companies to make settlements 
in, ibid, captain Newport sails from England to, and discovers the 
Chesapeak, 33. he proceeds up James- river, and founds a colony in 
James-town, ibid, its bad administration, ibid, captain Smith is ex- 
cluded from his seat at the council board, 34. the colony is annoy- 
ed by the Indians, and suffers from scarcity and the unhealthiness of 
the climate, ibid. Smith is recalled, and the prosperity of the colony 
restored, ibid, he is taken prisoner by the Indians, his life spared, and 
his liberty obtained through the intercession of the favourite daughter of 
an Indian chief, 35, 36. returns to James-town, and finds the colony in 
distress, ibid, the colonists are deceived by the appearance of gold, ibid, 
a survey of the country is undertaken by Smith, 37. the company obtains 
a new charter with more ample privileges, 38. the jurisdiction of the 
council in, is abolished, and the government vested in a council resident 
in London, ibid, lord Delaware is appointed governor and captain-general 
of the colony, and sir Thomas Gates and sir George Summers are vested 
with the command till his arrival, 39. the vessel in which they embark is 
stranded on the coast of Bermudas, 40. Smith returns to England, and 
anarchy prevails in the colony, ibid, the Indians withhold supplies, and 
the colony is reduced by famine, 41. Gates and Summers arrive from 
Bermudas, and find the colony in a desperate situation, ibid, they are 
about to return to England, when lord Delaware arrives, 42. he reconciles 
all differences, and perfectly restores subordination, 43. is obliged to 
resign the government, and return to England on account of his health, 
ibid, is superseded by sir Thomas Dale, who establishes martial law, ibid, 
another charter is granted to the colony, with new privileges, 44. the 
land is cultivated, and a treaty concluded with the Indians, 45. Rolfe, 
a man of rank in the colony, marries the daughter of an Indian chief, 46. 
the land first becomes property, 47. the culture of tobacco is introduced, 
48. the quantity exported increases every year, 49. negroes are first 
introduced, ibid, a general assembly of representatives is formed, 50. 
a new constitution is given to the colony, ana a trade for tobacco opened 
with Holland, 50, 51. the necessary precautions for the defence of the 
colony being neglected, a general massacre of the English is planned by 
the Indians, and executed in most of the settlements, 53. a bloody war 
is commenced with the Indians, 54. their plantations are attacked, and 
the owners murdered, 55. a few escape to the woods, where they perish 
with hunger, ibid, the settlements extend and industry revives, ibid, 
the strength of the colony is considerably weakened, 61. a temporary 
council is appointed for its government, ibid, the arbitrary government 
of the colonies on the accession of Charles the first, 62. the colonists 
seize sir John Harvey, the governor, and send him prisoner to England, 
63, 64. he is released by the*king, and reinstated in his government, 64. 
is succeeded by sir John Berkeley, whose wise administration is pro- 
ductive of the best effects, ibid, new privileges are granted to the colony, 
which flourishes under the new government, 65. it is attacked by the 
Indians, 73. discontents are produced by grants of lands from the crown, 
ibid, an insurrection breaks out, and the governor and council are forced 
to fly, 73 sqq. they apply to England for succour, 7 6.- the rebellion is 
terminated by the death of Nathaniel Bacon, 77. the governor is re- 
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instated, and an assembly, called, ibid, the moderation of its proceedings, 
ibid, general state of the colony till the year 1688, 78. See Colonies. 

Volcanos, remarkable number of, in the northern parts of the globe dis- 
covered by the Russians, vi. 417. 

Wafer, Lionel, his account of a peculiar race of diminutive Americans, vi. 
277. compared with similar productions in Africa, 277, 278. 

War-song of the native Americans, the sentiments and terms of, vi. 436. 

Willoughby, sir Hugh, sails in search of a north-east passage to India, 
viii. 8. steers along the coast of Norway, and doubles the north cape, 9. 
his squadron is separated in a storm, and his ship driven into an obscure 
harbour in Russian Lapland, where he and all his companions are frozen 
to death, ibid. 

Women, the condition of, among the native Americans, vi. 293. are not 
prolific, 295. are not permitted to join in their drunken feasts, 369. 
Nor to wear ornaments, 438. 

Xerez, Francisco de, secretary to Pizarro, the earliest writer on his Peruvian 
expedition, vii. notes, p. 16. 

Ximenes, cardinal, his regulations for the treatment of the Indians in the 
Spanish ' colonies, vi. 202, 203. patronises the attempt of Ferdinand 
Magellan, vii. 121. 

Yucatan, the province of, discovered by Pinzon and Diaz de Solis, vi. 173. 
described, 407. from whence that province derives its value, vii. 308. 
policy of the court of Spain with respect to, 309. 

Zarate, don Augustine, character of his History of the Conquest of Peru, 
vii. notes, p. 16. 

Zones, the earth how divided into, by the geography of the ancients, vi. 21. 
by whom first so divided, 392. 

Zummarraga, Juan de, first bishop of Mexico, the destroyer of all the 
ancient records of the Mexican empire, vii. 250. 
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ANCIENT INDIA. 

AbUL FAZEL, minister to Akber, sovereign of Indostan, publishes the 
Ayeen Akbery, viii. 289. and Heeto-Pades, notes, p. 55. 

Ace tea, a city built on that river by Alexander the great, viii: notes, p. 10. 

yEras of Indian chronology, explained, viii. notes, p. 57. remarks on, 58. 

Africa, general idea of the continent of, and of its trade, viii. 248. origin 
of the slave trade, 255. 

Agathemerus, his account of the island of Taprobane, viii. 191. his cha- 
racter of Ptolemy the geographer, notes, p. 21. 

Agathodsmon illustrates the geography of Ptolemy by maps, viii. notes, 

p. 21. 

Akber, sovereign of Indostan, his character, viii. 289, notes, p. 51. 

Albuquerque, Alp ho n so, the Portuguese admiral, seizes the island of Ormus, 
viii. 243. his operations on the Red sea, 243, 244, 

Alexander the great, his extensive views respecting India, viii. 138. his 
expedition to India, 139. his war with Poms, 140. how obliged to 
relinquish his enterprise, 141. his measures for opening a maritime com- 
munication with India, 142 sqq. his account of India confirmed by 
modern observations, 145. his political views in exploring that country, 
146. his measures to unite his European and Asiatic subjects, 147. con- 
sequences of his death, 151, 152. the sufferings of his army from the 
periodical rains, notes, p. 5. his surprise at the tides of the Indian Ocean, 
7. cities built by him in India, 10, 11. intended a survey of the Caspian 
sea, 18. 

Alexandria, long the chief seat of commerce with India, viii. 138. the light- 
house on the Pharos erected by Ptolemy Lagus, 157. mode of con- 
ducting the silk trade at that port, 173. the Venetians trade there for 
silk, 222. and the Florentines, 224. is subjected to the Turks, 245. 

Algebra, a mode of calculation not unknown to the Brahmins, viii. notes, p. 61. 

Allahabad, the modern name of the ancient city of Palibothra, viii. 154. 
account of this city by Megasthenes, 155. remarks of Major Rennell on 
this subject, notes, p. 13. 

America, discovered by Christopher Columbus, viii. 237. the East India 
trade a continual drain from its silver mines, 264. origin of the slave 
trade, 265. contrast between the natives of America, and of India, when 
first discovered, 267. the trade of Europe with each compared, 268. was 
obliged to be colonized in order to be improved, 269. supplies Europe 
with its products, in return for manufactures, 270. 

Antiochus the great, his inroad into India, viii. notes, p. 14. 

Antoninus, Marcus, emperor, notices of an embassy sent by him to the em- 
peror of China, viii. 187. 

Antwerp, greatly enriched by becoming the staple of the Hanseatic league, 
viii. 234. 

Arabians, anciently great dealers in spices from the East, viii. 170, 171. 
great alterations effected in their manners by the religion of Mahomet, 
201, 202. they conquer Egypt and Persia, 204. a view of their commer- 
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cial navigation, 204, 205. are the first who mention porcelain and tea, 
206, 207. derived the knowledge of the mariner’s compass from Europe, 
notes, p. 29. make no scruple to plunder the caravans travelling to 
Mecca, 40. 

Aristotle, his political advice to Alexander the great, viii. 147, 148. his just 
description of the Caspian sea, notes, p. 17. doubted the expediency of 
encouraging commerce in a well-regulated state, 19. 

Aromatics, why much used by the ancients, viii. 170. 

Arrian, character of his History of the Indian Expedition of Alexander 
the great, viii. 144. his account of the commerce of the ancients, 174, 
175. inquiry into his geographical knowledge of India, 177. is the first 
ancient writer who had any Knowledge of the eastern coast of the great 
peninsula of India, 178. his account of Alexander’s Indian fleet corrobo- 
rated, notes, p. 6. character of his Indian History, ibid, his account of the 

■ Caspian sea, 17. the places mentioned in his Periplus compared with 
modern situations and names, 25. 

Arts and sciences, where first cultivated, viii. 130. 

Asbestos, its extravagant price among the Romans, viii. notes, p. 19. 

Astronomy, testimonies of the great proficiency of the Indostans in, viii. 314. 

Augsburg, greatly enriched by becoming a mart for Indian commodities, 
viii. 234. 

Augustus, emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman province, viii. 162. 

Ayeen Akbery, account of the mutual intercourse of the East Indians by 
water, from, viii. notes, p. 6. See Sanscreet literature. 

Babelmandel, derivation of the name, viii. notes, p. 14. 

Bactria, rise of the kingdom of, and its acquisitions in India, viii. 156. is 
overwhelmed by the Tartars, 156. notes, p. 14. 

Baghvat Geta, the pure theology taught in that poem, viii. 335. 

Bailly, M., his examination into the antiquity of astronomy in India, viii. 31 5. 

Bank of Venice, the first establishment of that kind formed in Europe, 
notes, p. 37. 

Barygaza, a considerable emporium on the coast of ancient India, its situa- 
tion ascertained, viii. 175. 

Bassora, the city of, founded by the caliph Omar, viii. 205. 

Benares, the peculiar seat of Indostan science and literature, 320. account 
of the observatory there, viii. notes, p. 60. 

Berenice, the city of, fbunded tb facilitate the trade between Alexandria 
and India, viii. 158. 

Bernier, M., his account of the Indian chronology, viii. notes, p. 58. 

Bijore, inhabited by a tribe descended from a colony sent there by Alex- 
ander the great, viii. notes, p. 9. 

Boddam, East-India ship, remarkable speedy voyage of, from Portsmouth 
to Madras, viii. notes, p. 18. 

Brahmins, in India, their sacred rites and high privileges, viii. 283. in- 
quiry into the state of scientific knowledge among them. 309 sqq. their 
religious hierarchy and worship, 322. their great learning taught them a 
theology superior to the popular superstition, 333 sqa. their doctrines 
coincide with the teuets of the stoical school, 338. stuaiously concealed 
religious truths from the people, 340, 341. 

Bruce, the information his travels afford concerning the maritime expedi- 
tions of king Solomon, viii. 135, 136. 

Bruges, made the staple of the trade of the Hanseatic league, viii. 227, is 
greatly enriched, 234. 

Burrun Sunker, a class among the Hindoos, described, 330. 

Byzantine historians, a character of, viii. '21 1, 212. 

Caflfa, the great trade carried on there, viii. notes, p. 32. 

Cairo, account of the caravan that travels from thence to Mecca, viii. 
notes, p. 39. 

Calecut, reception of Vasco de Gama in that country, viii. 239. 

Call, colonel, his general opinion of the antiquity of arts and sciences in 
India, viii. notes, p. 53. 
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Camel, the valuable properties of that animal, viii. 130. is peculiarly formed 
for traversing sandy deserts, notes, p. 38. 

Canton, in China, a factory settled there by the early Arabs, viii. 206. 

Cape of Good Hope, circumstances that led to the discovery of a passage 
to India that way, viii. 238. is said by Herodotus to have been passed 
by some Phenician ships, 254. importance of the discovery of this pas- 
sage by the Portuguese, 271. 

Caravans, the origin of, viii. 131. were protected and encouraged under 
the Roman dominion, 186, 187. great commercial use of, in the east, 
247 sqq. account of the caravans which visit Mecca, notes, p. 39. a con- 
siderable slave-trade carried on by the African caravans, 41. 

Caspian sea, erroneous opinion of the ancient geographers concerning, yin. 
161. notes, p. 16. by whom first described in modern times, 17. its dimen- 
sions, 18. 

Castes, or orders of society, among the native Gentoos described, viii. 277, 
278. remarks on the policy and tendency of this arrangement, 278 sqq. 
their peculiar names, ranks, and offices described, notes, p. 45. 

Cathay, the ancient name of China, viii. 228. 

Ceylon, supposed to be the island described by ancient geographers under 
the name of Taprobana, viii. 191. Christian churches planted there by 
Persian missionaries, 208. is visited by Marco Polo, the Venetian, 228. 

Chardin, sir John, his testimony that the orientals derived the use of the 
mariner’s compass from the Europeans, notes, p. 29. his account of the 
trade of Caffa, 32, 33. 

Chillambrum, description of the pagoda there, viii. 297. 

China, the only country whence the Romans obtained silk, viii. 173. 
through what medium they received it, 177. how the silkworm was con- 
vey eel from thence to Europe, 201, 202. is traded to by the Arabians, 
206. first mention of porcelain and tea, 207. the Christian religion pro- 
pagated there by Persian missionaries, 208. how the silk of, was con- 
veyed to Constantinople, after the Greeks were excluded from the port of 
Alexandria, 209. estimate of the Chinese practice of navigation, 29. how 
the number of mahometans increase in China, 31. a commercial inter- 
course, by land, opened between that country and Russia, 42. amazing 
exportation of tea from, to Europe, 43, 44. 

Chitore, the high descent claimed by the rajahs of, viii. notes, p. 9. 

Chronology, Indian, the four aeras of, viii. notes, p. 58. remarks on, ibid. 

Cleopatra, value of her famous pearl ear-rings, viii. 172. 

Colcnos, the ancient pearl fishery there, still carried on by the Dutch, 
viii. 177. 

Colours, Indian, for dyeing, account of, viii. notes, p. 53. 

Columbus, his views in that voyage by which he discovered America, viii. 
237. his reliance on the authority of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, 
notes, p. 36. See Gama. 

Commerce, the extension of, abated the hostile sentiments which actuated 
one nation against another, viii. 226. unfavourable opinion of Plato con- 
cerning, notes, p. 1 8. 

Common law, the origin of, traced, viii. 288. 

Comorin, cape, is accurately described by Arrian, viii. 177. 

Compass, mariner’s, was unknown by the ancient Chinese and Arabs, viii. 
notes, p. 29. 

Constantinople, taken and plundered by the crusaders, viii. 218. subversion 
of the Latin empire there, 220. is conquered by the Turks, and made the 
seat of their government, 229. 

Conveyancing, specimen of the ancient Indian style of, viii. notes, p. 56, 57. 

Coromandel coast, the inhabitants of, always great traders, viii. 197. 

Cosmas Jndicopleustes, some account of, and of his Christian topography, 
viii. 198. his account of the island of Taprobane, 199. 

Cotton manufactures, evidence of their not being common among the Ro- 
mans, viii. notes, p. 20. 

Crusades to the Holy Land, the origin of, traced, and their commercial 
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effects, viii. 214. 215. the crusaders acquired the policy and arts of the 
people whom they subdued, 216. brought different nations acquainted 
with each other, 226. 

Damascus, account of the caravan that travels from thence to Mecca, viii. 
notes, p. 39. 

Damask, the name of that species of silk manufacture, whence derived, 
viii. 232. 

Dandulo, Andrew, the character of his Venetian Chronicle, viii. notes, 
p. 31, 32. 

D’Anville, M., his opinion as to the course pursued in the trading voyages 
of king Solomon’s ships, viii. 135. his corrections of Ptolemy’s Geography 
of India, 183. corroborates Nearchus’s account of India, notes, p. 8. his 
geography of India controverted by M. Gosselin, 23, 24. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, king of Persia, his researches into and con- 
quests in India, viii. 136, 137. 

Deccan, the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, viii. notes, p. 25. 

Delta of the Indus, the general state of the weather there, viii. notes, 
p. 4, 5. 

Diamonds, not so highly esteemed by the Romans as pearls, viii. notes, 
p. 19. 

Diodorus Siculus, his history of the Iudian expedition of Sesostris examined, 
Yip. notes, p. 1, 2. 

Dow, colonel, account of his translation of the Shaster, viii. 311. notes, 
p. 57. his account of the Indian chronology, 59. 

Dowlatabad, the same with the ancient Tagara, viii. notes, p. 21. 

Du Halde, his description of a peculiar species of silk, viii. notes, p. 20. 

Dutch States, became the first rivals of the Portuguese in the trade to India, 
viii. 263. 

Dyes, Indian, the excellence of, viii. notes, p. 53. 

East, the regions of, where arts and sciences were first cultivated, viii. 130. 
the intercourse between different countries how first carried on, ibid, the 
first maritime communication with, from the west, 133. See India. 

Eclipses, how calculated by the Brahmins of India, viii. 316, 317. 

Egypt, ancient prejudice of the inhabitants against any intercourse with 
foreigners, viii. 132. how the Egyptians became a commercial people, 133. 
the city of Alexandria built, 138. the seat of government fixed there by 
Ptolemy Lagus, 157. intercourse between the city of Berenice and India, 
158. its opulence derived from its commerce with the east, 159, 160. 
is reducea to a Roman province, 162. manner of conducting the silk 
trade at the port of Alexandria, 173. conquest of, by the Arabs, 204. 
the Venetians resort to Alexandria for silk, 222. and the Florentines, 224. 
commercial view of the countries, 232. is subdued by the Turks, 245. 
how the Indian trade has been conducted through that country at dif- 
ferent times, notes, p. 14, 15. 

Elagabulus, the first Roman emperor who wore silk, viii. 173. 

Elephanta, island, account of the ancient pagoda there, viii. 295. 

Ellore, general account of the pagodas there, viii. notes, p. 52. 

Esop's Fables, the origin of, traced, viii. notes, p. 56. 

Ethics, state of, in India, viii. 311, 312. 

Europe, a review of the state of, at the time of the subversion of the Greek 
empire, 229 sqq. extensive operation of the commercial genius of, 266. 
the Europeans receive the products of America, and supply it with ma- 
nufactures, 269. the exportation of silver to India, how beneficial to 
Europe, 270, 271. importance of the discovery of the passage to India 
round the cape of Good Hope, 271. 

Faquirs, of India, unite trade with devotion in their pilgrimages, viii. 215. 
notes, p. 32. brief account of, 46. 

Figures, arithmetical, originally derived from India, viii. 313. 

Five Gems, an ancient Sanskreet poem, account of, viii. notes, p. 56. 

Florence, rise of the state of, by manufactures and the banking business, 
VOL. viii. m 
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viii. 224. a commercial treaty concluded with Egypt, 225. summary of 
the instructions to their ambassadors to the Soldan, notes, p. 34. 

Gama, Vasco de, his voyage from Lisbon to India, viii. 238, 239. 

Ganges, account of that river by major Rennell, viii. notes, p. 12. 

Genoa, motives that stimulated the Genoese to assist in subverting the Latin 
empire at Constantinople, viii. 220. the great advantages they derived 
from this measure, 222. character of the Genoese government, ibid, the 
Genoese expelled from all their Grecian settlements by the Turks, 229. 
character of, by Nicephorus Gregoras, notes, p. 33. 

Gentil,M. le, his account of the Indian Chronology, viii. notes, p. 69. 

Gentoos, see Brahmins and Hindoos. 

Gibbon, Mr. the Roman historian, testimony in favour of his accuracy, viii. 
notes, p. 27. 

Gosselin, M. character of his geography of the Greeks analysed, viii. notes, 
p. 23. 

Greeks, their national pride at the time of Alexander the great, viii. 147. 
how they attained the breeding of silkworms under the emperor Justi- 
nian, 201. are shut out from the port of Alexandria by the mahomedan 
Arabs, 204. the Greek empire conquered by Mahomet the second, 229. 
origin of the ancient mythology of, 327. how they were deprived of Bac- 
tria, notes, p. 14. 

Gum Lacca, natural history of, and its uses in manufacture, viii. notfcs, 
p. 54. 

Halhed, Mr., his account of the Sanskreet literature, viii. notes, 55. 

Hanno commanded the only voyage for discovery undertaken by any of the 
ancient states in the Mediterranean, viii. notes, 43. 

Hanseatic league, formed, and the staple fixed at Bruges, viii. 227. 

Hastings, Mr., governor-general of Bengal, his attention to forming a code 
of Hindoo laws, viii. 290. 

Heeto-Pades, or amicable instruction, an ancient Sanskreet composition, 
account and character of, viii. notes, p. 55, 56. 

Herodotus affirms the cape of Good Hope to have been passed by some Phe- 
nician vessels, viii. 254. his history of Sesostris examined, notes, p. 1. 
his unsatisfactory account of the tides in the Red sea, 7, 8. his just de-. 
scription of the Caspian sea, 17. 

Hindoos, that people exactly described in the account of the Indian expedi- 
tion of Alexander the great, viii. 145. their four orders, or castes, de- 
scribed, 277, 278. remarks on the policy and tendency of this popular 
arrangement, 278, 279. their high antiquity, and nature of their institu- 
tions, 290. character of their judicial code, 291. state of sciences among 
them, 308 sqq. their religious tenets and practices, 321 sqq. their in- 
flexible adherence to their religion, and castes, notes, p. 31 . their names, 
ranks, and offices of their several castes described, 44 sqq. their tem- 
ples, 52. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, assists king Solomon in his naval undertakings, viii. 
135. 

Hippalus, captain of an Egyptian vessel, avails himself of the monsoons, in 
sailing from the Arabian gulf to the Malabar coast, viii. 167. 

Hipparchus, the first who attempted to make a catalogue of the stars, viii. 

History, authentic, the period of, extremely limited, viii. 129. is minute in 
the records of blood, but silent as to the progress of useful arts, 166. 

Hydaspes, river, a numerous fleet assembled there by Alexander the great, 
viii. 142. 

Hyphasis, river, the utmost limit of Alexander the great's progress in India, 
viii. 141. 

India, the first naval communication with, from the west, viii. 133. the 
trade of the Phenicians with, how conducted, 134. naval expedition of 
the Persians to, 137. conquests of Darius Hystaspes in, ibid. Alexandria 
for many centuries the chief seat of trade with, 138. expedition of Alex- 
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ander the great to, 140. flourishing state of the country at that time, 
140, 141. Alexander’s voyage down the Indus, 142. political state of 
the country at that time, 144, 145. Alexander’s views in this expedition, 
146. expedition of Seleucus, one of the successors of Alexander, 152. 
embassy of Megasthenes to, 153. conquests of the Bactrian princes in, 
156. remains afterward undisturbed by Europeans, until the cape of 
Good Hope was doubled by the Portuguese, 157. a commercial inter- 
course established with Egypt, ibid, how Rome was supplied with eastern 
commodities, 164. advantage taken of the monsoons, in sailing from the 
gulf of Arabia to the Malabar coast, 167. its commodities, articles of 
luxury, 169. spices and aromatics, 170. precious stones, 171. silk, 173., 
general view of its exports and imports, 175. comparison between the 
ancient and modern trade with India, 176, 177. d’Anville’s corrections 
of Ptolemy’s geography of, 185. the trade by caravans protected and 
encouraged by the Romans, 186, 187. the inhabitants of the Coromandel 
coast always great traders, 196. the account given of India by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, 198. the Romans rivalled in the Indian trade by the Per- 
sians, 199. the Italian states engaged in the Indian trade, 211. account 
of the Indian trade by Marino Sanudo, 225. comparative view of the 
Indian trade, as carried on by different nations at different times, 231. 
a direct voyage to India effected by the Portuguese, 238, 239. the staple 
of the Portuguese trade established at the city of Malacca, 242. a com- 
mercial empire established in the east by the Portuguese, 246. how it 
came to pass that the discovery of a direct navigation to India was re- 
served for modern times, 252 sqq. the conduct of ancient and modern 
navigators to the east, compared, 254. the prices of Indian commodities 
greatly reduced by the opening a direct communication with India, 257. 
the Indian trade a continual drain of American silver from Europe, 264. 
contrast between the state of the natives of India and America, when first 
discovered, 266, 267. the trade of Europe with each, compared, 267 sqq. 
the silver exported to India contributes to enrich instead of impoverishing 
Europe, 270, 271. importance of the discovery of the passage to India 
round the cape of Good Hope to Europe, 271. their division into castes, 
277. the perfection of Indian manufactures accounted for, 279. the gene- 
ral tenure of land there, 284. character of the Hindoo code of laws, 291. 
general account of the Pagodas, 293. fortresses, 299. mechanic arts, 300. 
literature, 301 sqq. their sciences, 308 sqq. their religious tenets, 321 
sqq. origin of« superstition, 323. the pure theology of the Brahmins, 334. 
general reflections formed on the preceding review of the eastern nations, 
341 sqq. examination of the improbabilities attending the supposed ex- 
pedition of Sesostris to India, notes, p. 1, 2. remarks on the weather 
there, 4, 5. remarks of the naval expedition of Nearchus, 7. peculiari- 
ties in the Indian tides, ibid, aversion of the natives of the east to the 
sea, 10. major Rennell’s account of the river Ganges, 12. endeavours to 
ascertain the situation of the ancient city of Palibothra, 12, 13. how the 
Indian trade has. been carried on through Egypt at different times, 14, 
15. ’erroneous descriptions of the Caspian sea by ancient writers, 16, 17. 
Deccan, the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 25. the use of the mariner’s 
compass, learned by the easterns from the Europeans, 29. the Gentoos 
inflexible in their religion, 31. computed number of mahomedans in In- 
dia, ibid, extensive circulation of eastern goods by the caravans, 39. 
the natives of India the earliest known people who were civilized, 277. 
the manners and customs of the natives influenced by the mahomedan 
and European intruders, 47. account of the Sanskreet literature, 54 sqq. 
the Heeto-Padjes, 55. the Five Gems, 56. ode from Wulli, ibid, speci- 
men of Indian conveyancing, 56, 57. the four seras of Indian chronology, 
explained, 58, 59. 

Indicum, of the ancients, the same with modern indigo, viii. notes, 

J ; 53. 

igo, the several kinds of, mentioned by authors, and its uses, viii. notes, 
p. 54. 
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Indus, river, passed by Alexander the great, viii. 140. his voyage down 
that river, 142. 

Institutions of India, the permanency of, accounted for, viii. 280. 

Interest of money, (he most exact standard of commercial profits, 235. 
chronological view of, ibid. 

Italy, rise of the commercial states of, 210. they import the productions of 
India, 211. the profits they reaped from the crusades, 217. See Venice, 
Genoa, etc. 

Itineraries of the Homan empire, how formed, viii. notes, p. 21, 22. 

Java Minor, of Marco Polo, ascertained, viii. notes, p. 35. 

Jenaub, a city built on that river by Alexander the great, viii. notes, p. 10. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, the first modern traveller who gives a just description 
of the Caspian sea, viii. notes, p. 17. 

Jesswant Sing, his letter to Aureng 2 ebe, containing a character of sultan 
Akber, viii. notes, p. 51. 

Jewels, their great use and high estimation among the ancients, viii. 172. 

Jews, when they effected a commercial intercourse with India, viii. 135. 
inquiry into tne maritime commerce of king Solomon, ibid, their com- 
mercial effort terminated in his reign, 136. 

Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at the wealth of the city of Bruges, 
viii. notes, p. 36. 

Julius Caesar, his magnificent present to Servifia, the mother of Brutus, 172. 
his ignorance of the British tides, notes, p. 7. a general survey of the 
whole Roman empire undertaken by him, 22. 

Justin, observations on his account of the progress made by Seleucus in 
India, viii. notes, p. 11, 12. 

Justinian, emperor, how he introduced the silkworm into the Greek em- 
pire, viii. 201 . 

Land, the general tenures of, in India, viii. 284, notes, p. 48. specimen 
from an ancient grant of, 56, 57. 

Latitudes, how ascertained by the ancient geographers, viii. 193. were more 
readily determined by them than longitudes, 193, 194. notes, p. 25, 26. 

Lawyers, European, the style of, compared with that of the eastern Pundits, 
viii. notes, p. 56, 57. 

Leibnitz, his account of the instructions given to the Florentine ambassadors 
to the soldan of Egypt, viii. notes, p. 34. 

Logic and metaphysics, state of, in India, viii. 310. 

Longitudes of places, how determined by ancient geographers, viii. 193. 
notes, p. 25, 26. 

Magellan effects a passage for the East Indies westward from America, 
viii. 261, 262. 

Mahabarat, an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, viii. 302 sqq. ex- 
tracts from, 303 sqq. 

Mahmoud of Gaznah, the vast fleet that opposed his invasion of India, viii. 
notes, p. 6. 

Mahomet, rapid spread of his religion, and the great effects produced by it, 
viii. 204. contributed greatly to extend the commerce of Asia and Africa, 
248 sqq. 

Mahomet the second, emperor of the Turks, subdues the Grecian empire, 
viii. 229. 

Mahudel, M., his proofs of the ignorance of the ancients as to the nature of 
silk, viii. notes, p. 20. 

Malabar coast, probable derivation of its name, viii. 198, 199. how men- 
tioned by the Arabian writers, 207. 

Malacca, the city of, rendered the staple of the trade carried on in the East 
by the Portuguese, viii. 242. 

Maidive islands, probable derivation of their name, viii. 199. 

Man, a review of his progress in social life, viii. 282. 

Manufactures, Indian, the perfection of, accounted for, viii. 279. 

Maps, none prior to those formed to illustrate Ptdlemy’s geography have 
reached modern times, viii. 192. 
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Marco Polo, the Venetian, account of his travels, viii. 228, 229. objections 
to his relations, and vindication of them, notes, p. 34, 35, 36. 

Marseilles opens a trade with Constantinople for Indian commodities, viii. 
212,213. 

Massoudi, the Arabian, his account of India, viii. 28. 

Mecca, the temple there visited as well by commercial as by devout pil- 
grims, viii. 214, 215. the pilgrimages to, contributed greatly to facilitate 
trade, 249. account of the caravans which visit the temple there, notes, 
p. 39 sqq. 

Medici, Cosmo de’, a Florentine merchant, negotiates a commercial treaty 
with Egypt in favour of his countrymen, viii. 224. 

Mediterranean sea, the chief seat of ancient commerce, viii. 253. 

Megasthenes, his embassy from Seleucus king of Syria to India, viii. 152, 
153. his account of India, 154. • 

Mocenigo, doge of Venice in the fifteenth century, his account of the naval 
strength of that republic, viii. notes, p. 37. 

Monkish annalists, a character of, viii. 212. 

Monsoons, the first application of them in voyages to India, viii. 167. 

Moses, the books of, the most ancient and genuine record of the early ages 
of the world, viii. 129. 

Musiris, a port on the coast of Malabar, frequented by ancient navigators in 
the Indian trade, viii. 168. 

Mythology of the Greeks, the natural origin of, viii. 327. 

Nadir Shah, general review of his Indian expedition, viii. notes, p. 5. 

Nagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according to d’Anville, viii. 188. 

Navigation, origin of, traced, viii. 131, 132. where first cultivated, 132. 
how introduced among the Egyptians, 133. 

Nearchus commands the naval expedition of Alexander the great down the 
Indus, viii!. 142. remarks on, notes, p. 6, 7. 

Nicephorus Gregoras, his character of the Genoese at Constantinople, viii. 
notes, p. 30. 

Niehbuhr, his evidence in favour of the European origin of the mariner’s 
compass, viii. notes, p. 30. 

Omar, caliph, founds the city of Bassora, viii. 205. 

Ormuz, the island of, seized by the Portuguese, viii. 243. description of, ibid. 

Oude, nabob of, the great probability of disputes between him and the 
Seiks, viii. notes, p. 4. 

Pagodas of India, general account of, viii. 293. notes, p. 52. are placed with 
astronomical precision, 59, 60. 

Palibothra, endeavours to ascertain the situation of that city, viii. notes, 
p. 12, 13. 

Palmyra, by whom, and on what occasion, built, viii. 164. its stupendous 
ruins, 165. its present state, ibid. 

Panjab, progress of Alexander the great through that country, viii. 140. 

Papyrus, occasion of its being disused for writing on, viii. notes, p. 32. 

Parchment, when first used for the record of charters and deeds, viii. notes, 
p. 32. 

Pariars, the most contemptible race of men in India, viii. notes, p. 31. 45. 

Patna, evidences of its not being the ancient city of Palibothra, viii. notes, 
p. 13. 

Pearls, their high estimation among the Homans, viii. 172. were dearer 
than diamonds, notes, p.. 19. 

Pera, the chief suburb of Constantinople, granted to the Genoese on the 
subversion of the Latin empire there, viii. 221. the Genoese expelled by 
the Turks, 229. 

Persia, how the commerce between that country and India was conducted, 
viii. 160, 161. vigorous cultivation of the India trade, 199. the silk trade 
engrossed by the Persians, 200. their extortions introduce the silkworm 
to Europe, 201. is conquered by the Arabs, 205. Nestorian churches 
planted there, 208. amount of the revenue of the Persian monarchs from 
Herodotus, notes, p. 3. instances of their ancient aversion to the sea, 10. 
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Phalanx, Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the great, viii. 149. 

Phenicians, how they opened a commercial intercourse with India, viii. 
134. are said by Herodotus to have passed the cape of Good Hope, 
254. 

Philosophy, the cure for superstition, viii. 321. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, undertaken as well from commercial as from 
pious motives, viii. 215. account of the pilgrimages to Mecca, notes, 
p. 39 sqq. ' 

Pit pay’s fables, the origin of, traced, viii. notes, p. 56. ' i 

Plato, his political objections to commerce in a well-regulated common- 
wealth, viii. notes, p. 20. 

Pliny the elder, his slender knowledge of India, viii. 179. his account of 
the island of Taprobane, 190. observations on his account of the progress 
of Seleucus in India, notes, p. 11. 

Pomponius Mela, his account of the island of Taprobane, viii. 190. and of 
the Caspian sea, notes, p. 17. 

Porcelain, the first mention of, by Arabian travellers, viii. 206, 207. 

Portugal, circumstances that led the Portuguese to the discovery of the 
cape of Good Hope, viii. 238. vigorous exertions of the Portuguese to 
cultivate the eastern trade, 241. they aim at a monopoly of the trade to 
the east, 243. establish a commercial empire in the east, 246. their ac- 
tivity in exploring the eastern countries, 255. they drive the Venetians 
out of the European markets, by reducing the prices of India goods, 258. 
how they remained so long in the exclusive possession of the Indian 
trade, 261. are rivalled at length in the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 263. 
and by the English, ibid, repulse the efforts of Solyman the magnificent 
to drive them from India, 273. their intercourse with infidels licensed by 
a papal bull, notes, p. 33. 

Porus, opposes the progress of Alexander the great in India, viii. 140. re- 
mains steady to tne Macedonian interest, 152. 

Potosi, the discovery of the silver mines of, the first permanent source of 
wealth derived by Spain from America, viii. 268. 

Ptolemy, the geographer, estimate of his scientific knowledge, viii. 180. 
established geography upon its proper principles, 181. his accounts of the 
continent of India examined, 182. his geography of India adjusted by 
that of modern times by M.'d’Anville, 183. instances of his exactness in 
some positions, 188. his account of the island of Taprobane, 191. his 
character, by Agathemerus, notes, p. 21. his geographical errors, 22. 
from what materials he composed his geography of India, 27. 

Ptolemy Lagus, establishes the seat of the Egyptian government at Alex- 
andria, and erects the lighthouse on the Pharos, viii. 157. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, projects a grand canal to facilitate the intercourse 
between Egypt and India, viii. 158. founds the city of Berenice, ibid. 

Pultanah, the ancient Plithania of Arrian, viii. notes, p. 21. 

Ramusio detects the geographical errors of Ptolemy, viii. notes, p. 22. 

Raynal, abb6, character of nis History of the East, and West Indies, viii. 
271. 

Red sea, derivation of the name, and the different applications of it by the 
ancients and the modems, viii. notes, p. 8. 

Religion and superstition discriminated, viii. 323. 

Renaudot, M., his translation of the eastern voyage of two mahomedans, 
from the Arabic, vindicated from the charge of imposition, viii. notes, p. 
27, 28. 

Rennell, major, his illustrations of the Indian expedition of Alexander the 
great, viii. 143. notes, p. 3. 10. his account of the river Ganges, 12. 
remarks on his account of the situation of the. city of Palibothra, 13. his 
opinion of the Egyptian navigation examined, 15, 16. 

Rhinocolura, the ancient port of communication between Phenicia and 
India, viii. 134. 

Roger, M., his account of the Indian chronology, viii. notes, p. 58. 

Rome, rise of the power of, viii. 162. how supplied with Indian commodities. 
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164. its imports from thence, articles of luxury, 169. spices, 170. pre- 
cious stones, 171. silk, 172,173. remained ignorant of the nature or pro- 
duction of silk, 174. how the breeding silkworms was introduced into the 
eastern empire, 201. consequences of the Roman empire being dissolved 
by the barbarians, 226. how the itineraries of the empiie were formed, 
notes, p. 21, 22. 

Russia, a commercial intercourse by land opened between that country 
and China, viii. notes, p. 42. 

Ryots of Indostan, inquiry into the .tenure by which they hold their posses- 
sions, viii. notes, p. 48, 49. 

Sacontaia, an ancient Indian dramatic poem, account of, viii. 304 sqq. 

Sacotecas, the mines of, in Mexico, importance of the discovery of, to Spain, 

’ viii. 266. 

Saint Croix, baron de, observations on his Critique des Historiens d’Alex- 
andre le Grand, viii. notes, p. 11. 

Samarcand, by what name known to Alexander the great, viii. 139. its la- 
titude, as ascertained by d’Anville, 188. 

Sandracottus, an Indian prince, his revolt against and treaty with Seleucus, 
king of Syria, viii. 153. 

Sanskreet literature, a new acquisition, viii. notes, p. 54. Mr. Halhed’s ac- 
count of, 55. 

Sanudo, Marino, his account of the Venetian trade with India in the four- 
teenth century, viii. 225. 

Sciences and arts, where first cultivated, viii. 130. a view of the state of, in - 
India, 308. 

Scylax, of Caryanda, his naval expedition to India, viii. 137. gives fabulous 
accounts of the country, ibid, why his voyage is not mentioned by 
Arrian, notes, p. 6. 

Seapoys, modern, established upon the same principle with the phalanx of 
Persians formed by Alexander the great, viii. 149. 

Seiks of India, probability of disputes between them and the British, viii. 
notes, p. 4. their situation and character, ibid. 

Seleucus, the successor of Alexander, his expedition to India, viii. 152. ob- 
servations on, notes, p. 11. 

Selim, sultan, the conqueror of the mamelukes, his attention to the advan- 
tages of the Indian commerce, win. 272. 

Semiramis, the vast fleet that opposed her invasion of India, viii. notes, p. 6. 

Sera Metropolis, of Ptolemy, its latitude according to d’Anville, viii. 188. 

Seringham, description of the pagoda there, \iii. 298. 

Sesostris, king of Egypt, the first who rendered the Egyptians a commercial 
people, viii. 133. improbabilities attending his supposed expedition to 
and conquest of India, notes, p. 1, 2. 

Shaster, some account of, viii. 311. notes, p. 56. 

Sielediba, account giveu of this island by Cosmas Indicopleustes, viii. 199. 

Silk, its high estimation among the Romans, viii. 172, 173. the trade for, 
engrossed by the Persians, 200. silkworms obtained and cultivated by 
the Greeks, 201. account of the Venetian and Florentine trade for silk, 
222, 223. ignorance of the ancients as to its production, notes, p. 20. 
why disliked by the Turks, ibid. 

Silver is continually drained from Europe to carry on the East India trade, 
viii. 264. Europe, how enriched by its exportation, 270, 27 1 . 

Sin* Metropolis, of Ptolemy, endeavours of M. d’Anville to ascertain its 
situation, viii. 185. 

Slave trade, modern, the origin of, viii. 265. is largely carried on by the 
African caravans, viii. notes, p.‘ 39. 

Solomon, ‘king of Judea, inquiry into his maritime commerce, viii. 135. 
builds Tadmor in the Desert, 164. 

Solyman the magnificent, his efforts to drive the Portuguese from India, 
viii. 272, 273. 

Soul, description of, from the Mahabarat, viii. 310. 

Spain, how that country happened to have the advantage and honour of 
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discovering America, viii. 237.. gold and silver the only profitable articles 
they found in America, 268. are obliged to colonize in order to improve 
their discoveries, 269. 

Spices and aromatics, why much used by the ancients, viii. 170. vast 
modem consumption of them, 260. 

Strabo, his obscure knowledge of India, viii. 178, 179. his account of the 
island of Taprobane, 189, 190. bis free exposition of ancient theology, 
339. denies that Sesostris ever entered India, notes, p. 2. evidence of his 
slender knowledge of India, 16. his account of the Caspian sea, 17. how 
he justifies his neglect of Hipparchus, 21. his account of the jealous cau- 
tion with which the Indian women were guarded, 47. his account of the 
ancient dyes, 53. 

Sumatra, the island of, visited by the early Arabians, viii. 206. was the 
Java Minor of Marco Polo, notes, p. 35. 

Superstition and religion discriminatea, viii. 323. origin of superstition, 325, 
326. progress of, 326. picture of oriental superstition, 328, 329. philo- 
sophy fatal to, 337. 

Sfirya Siddb&nta, the scientifical merit of that ancient oriental composition, 
viii. notes, p. 60, 61. 

Sylla, vast quantities of spices consumed in his funeral pile, viii. 170. 

Tadmor in the Desert, by whom built, and for what purpose, viii. 164. its 
stupendous ruins, 165. its present state, ibid. 

Tamerlane, his judicious choice of the season for his Indian campaign, viii. 
notes, p. 5. 

Taprobane, Strabo’s account of that island, viii. 189, 190. Pliny’s account 
of it, 190. Ptolemy’s account of it, 191. appears to be the island of Cey- 
lon, ibid, account given of this island by Cosmas Indicopleustes, 199. 

Tatta, great drought there, viii. notes, p. 5. vast numbers of vessels for 
water-carriage there, 6. 

Tea, has within a century become a necessary of life in many parts of Eu- 
rope, viii. notes, p. 43, 44. amazing annual importation of, 44. 

Tea-tree, first mention of, by Arabian travellers, viii. 206, 207. 

Tides of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, viii. notes, p. 7. 

Trade, how at first conducted between different countries, viii. 130. be- 
tween Egypt and India, 157, 158. exports and imports of India, 169 
sqq. 

Transmigration of souls, the eastern doctrine of, explained, viii. 338. 

Turks, their scruples concerning the wearing of silk, viii. notes, p. 20. 

Tyre, the best account of the commercial transactions of that city to be 
found in the prophet Ezekiel, viii. notes, p. 3. 

Vasa Murrhina, of Pliny, inquiry into the nature and composition of, viii. 
notes, p. 30. ' * 

Venice, first rise of, as a commercial state, viii. 210. Constantinople taken, 
in conjunction with the crusaders, 218. the Venetians engage largely in 
the trade and manufacture of silk, 219. the Latin empire in the east sub- 
verted, 220. the Venetians supplanted in the trade with Constantinople 
by the Genoese, 221. they settle a trade with Alexandria, 222, 223. ac- 
count of the Venetian trade with India in the fourteenth century, 225. 
travels of Marco Polo, 228. their trade extended by the Turks subduing 
the Greek empire, 229, 230. remarks on their trade for Indian goods, 
231. evidences of the great wealth they acquired by this trade, 234. 
alarm taken at the direct voyage to East India by Vasco de Gama, 241. 
measures prosecuted by the Venetians to check the progress of the Por- 
tuguese in the East, 244, 245. the Portuguese supplant them in the Eu- 
ropean market, by reducing the prices of Indian goods, 258. the great 
extent of their trade, notes, p. 37. the bank of Venice the first formed of 
any in Europe, ibid, amount of the Venetian naval strength in the fif- 
teenth century, 37, 38. 

Ulug beg, his astronomical tables, viii. 188. 

Virgil, a good natural historian, as well as a descriptive poet, viii. notes, 
p. 20, 
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Volney, M., bis account of the camel, viii. notes, p, 39. and of the caravan 
from Damascus to Mecca, 39, 40. 

Wilford, lieutenant, his examination of Arrian's Periplus by modern names 
and situations, viii. notes, p. 21. 

Wilkins, Mr., account of his translation of the Heeto-pades, viii. notes, 
p. 55, 56. 

Women, the jealous seclusion of, in India, whence derived, viii. notes, 
p. 47. 

Wulli, character of an ode translated from, viii. notes, p. 56. 

Zemindars, their office in the government of Indostan, viii. notes, p. 49, 
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